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PREFACE 


The Mnriting of a life’s story ought hardly to be under- 
taken uniess some reasons can be assigned for the 
performance of such a task. My reasons are in this 
wise. 

From 1848 to 1880 I served tbe East India Com- 
pany and the Crown as a Covenanted Civil servant in 
British India and in all the provinces of that Eastern 
Empire. From that term of thirty-two years about 
three may be deducted for furlough in England, leaving 
twenty-nine of downright 'Wfork. Of these twenty-nine 
years, the first thirteen 'weré 8j)ent in rising from the 
initial grade of the Civil service to what was virtually a 
goveming position. The réinaining sixteen years were 
spent in positions of that rank and character. Thns I 
was fortunate in climbing rapidly up the steps of the 
ladder in a comparatively short time, and then in 
remaining at or near the top for the greater part of my 
official days. 

During these sixteen years I govemed about one 
hundred and hfteen millions of British subjects, a 
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goodly portion of the Asiatic population, perhaps an 
appreciable fi^tion of the human race. For five of 
these years I conducted the finances of British India, 
with a revenue of fifty-five millions sterling annually 
aecording to the then valnation of the rupee, and with 
an exchequer then reckoned as among the large ex- 
chequers of the Nations. I personally supervised, and 
commanded in the field, the operations for the Belief of 
Famine for two occasions on a gigantic and unprece- 
dented scale. I governed, at different times, the 
Provinces which included both the Capital cities, 
Calcutta and Bombay—a peculiar, perhaps an unique, 
circumstance. 

Eetuming to England in 1880, I entered on a 
contest in the General Election, without a day’s delay 
after landing. I did not succeed in entering Parlia- 
ment till 1885; hut I remained there to the middle of 
1895. I went through four contested elections, winning 
three of them. Sitting for ten years in the House of 
Commons and during three Parliaments, I took part in 
nearly three thousand divisions. For the Parliament 
that sat from 1886 to 1892, my attendance, measured 
statistically, exceeded that of any Member official or 
unofficial. During the same ten years I represented 
the City of London in the School Board for London, 
winning my seat in three School Board elections, and 
conducting the Board’s finances. Further, I have been 
brought in contact with the Government Offices, the 
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Principal Chambers of Commerce, the great public 
bodies and institutions of England. 

Thus in a term of forty-seven years, 1848 to 1895 
inclusive, twenty-nine have been spent in Anglo-Indian 
service, tbree on furlougb in Eagland, and fifteen in 
purely Britisb politics. Further, during the last fifteen 
years I have travelled nearly all over the Continent of 
Enrope, the Dominion of Canada, and the nortbern 
division of the United States, at times specially suited 
for studying the politics of tbose regions. 

If all tbis sbould seem to make up any sum total 
of acbievement, I do not claim any credit on tbat 
account; baving only desired to do my best in whatever 
my hand fonnd to perform, in whatever lot may have 
been assigned to me, whether itwere the gift of destiny, 
or whether happy chance threw it in my way —aeu 
fatum aeaerit, seu fors objecerit. I purpose merely to 
show how it all came about. The chapter of accidents, 
great in most countries, is greater still in India. I 
naturally trusted to tbat, though I had fixed ideas in 
my inner mind. In fact, while some positions, to 
which I had looked forward, were attained by me, yet 
the chief events of my advancement in life were un- 
expected and came on me by surprise. 

There were seven statesmen to whom I owe the 
Principal steps in my career, who made me what I was, 
and respecting whom I must not omit any oppor- 
tunity of declaring my gratitude, namely John (Lord) 
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Lawrence, James Wilson (the Economist), Earl Canning, 
the Earl of Northbrook—in India, Sir Stafford North- 
cote (Earl of Iddesleigh), the Duke of Argyll and the 
Marquis of Salisbury—in England. 

Erom my story it will perhaps be inferred that 
there must be much of brightness in Anglo-Indian life. 
So there is, indeed, despite bardships and drawbacks— 
for tbose who make the best of their chances, wbo like 
bees extract honey from every Eastem flower, who 
preserve their health by bodily exercise, by temperance 
and by self-command. 

Though my narrative may throw light on the 
progress of India during a most eventful generation, yet 
no regular description of the country is attempted ; for 
that bas been given in my book “India in 1880.” 
Again, though my life must touch the lives of many 
great men by association with whom I was honoured, no 
portraiture of them is undertaken, for that has been 
essayed in 1882 by my work “"Men and Events of my 
time in India,” also in two biographical memoirs of 
Mr. Thomason and Lord Lawrence. In these and 
other published works I have described mainly what 
happened to others. In this work I describe what befell 
myself; mentioning circumstances which may have an 
interest of their own, and which if not mentioned 
by me must perish from memory. So the story is 
personal, my individuality being always kept in view. 

Nor do I describe the House of Commons as I saw 
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it, with the men who figured there before my eyes ; that 
I have striven to accomplish in my book “Life in 
Parliament.” This present work sets forth how I fared 
individually in that assembly, what I was engaged in, 
how I threaded my way through the maze of Party 
politics, how I laboured together with my immediate 
friends. 

The interest of my story may consist in this that 
many will like to learn how a young man landing in 
India without any influential connection, and Avithout 
any social advantage heyond the ordinary degree—may 
approach “ the big tree ” of promotion, scale its trunk, 
reach its stately limhs and ascend to its topmost 
branches. Some will care to note how he may bear 
himself on these giddy heights, how he may grasp the 
fleeting opportunities of doing good in his generation, 
how he may grapple with obstacles to the improvement 
of the people under his charge, how he may strive to 
exemplify the benevolence as well as the energy of 
Britain. AU this indeed concerns those who have their 
battle in life to fight. Others, again, will care to know 
how a mature man, with a reputation from the East, 
may land in England and have to go to school once 
more, to prove his credentials afresh, to gather new 
experience'in fields where his old experience counts for 
nothing, to feel his way with British electors, and, 
settling down into comradeship with the Private 
Members on the benches of the House of Commons, 
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may engage in contests as hard as those which liad 
occurred in service abroad. 

The narrative, in order to be life-like, must have 
local colouring. My adventures have been amidst some 
of the finest portions of the earth—the mins and 
vestiges of antiquity in close juxtaposition with grand 
Works of modem enterprise—the sky-piercing Himalaya 
—the dooded rivers East and West—the Rocky Moun- 
tains—the fairest cities, Constantinople, Cairo, Moscow, 
San Francisco—the northernmost capes of Europe facing 
the Arctic ocean — the prairie tablelands of North 
America—the lakes sometimes like mirrors amid the 
mountains, sometimes surging as inland seas — the 
storm-beaten Atlantic—the Pacific shimmering like 
molten gold—the resonance of the loftiest and the 
broadest cascades—the moonlight at Sunium, in Ajalon, 
on the Alhambra, in the Yosemité valley. I may allude 
to such scenes with confidence, having painted them all 
either in oil or in water-colour. 

The word-painting also relates to places where men 
do congregate—to the ordinances and ceremonies in the 
Christian chnrches of Europe—to the torchlight pro- 
cessions in the political elections of America—to the 
gala holidays of the Hindus—to the steraer festivals of 
Moslem sectaries. 

The career as now depicted is so many-sided and its 
conditions are so multiform, that care has been needed 
to ensure conciseness and to select those points alonc 
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which are truly characteristic. Above all I have striven 
for simplicity, as my ambition was restrained by patiënt 
diligence and guided by the example of the good men 
around me—in remembrance of the poefs words— 

We have not wings, we cannot soar, 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
• By slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits of our time. 

• « • * 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight 

But they, while their compatriots slept 
Were toiling upwards in the night. 

Further, I always recollected the classical line which 
we leamed at school, 

alèu apurreveiv Kal {nr€ipor)(pv eppevai aKXwv. 

I paraphrased it myself thus—always strive to excel in 
whatever you undertake and to win in open competition. 
The son of an English country gentleman, I took out 
to the East the traditions of rural life in England, and 
religiously brought them back with me. Indeed, they 
still underlie all my cosmopolitan experience. Thus,, 
dwelling in my ancestral home I look back on a busy J 
life in many climes, thankful for all that I have been 
permitted to see, to hear and to do. 

R. T. 

The Nash, Reupsey, near Worcestee. 

J/ay 1896. 
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CHAPTER I. 

(1826-1846.)—EARLY LIFE. 

Birth and descent—^The Nash, near Worcester—Rugby days—Dr. Amold, 
head-master—Dr. Tuit—Mr. Bonamy Price—Disting^hed schoolfellows— 
Rugby football—Results of school training^Education imparted by my 
father—Choice of a profession—The Covenanted CJivil Service of India— 
Life at Haileybury Collegae—Extraneous and self-imparted education— 
Voyage to Egypt—Desert route to Suez—Voyage onwards by (^ylon to 
Bengal—Stop at Kedgeree on the river Hooghly. 

T WAS bom in the village of Kempsey, near Worcester, 
on the 8th of March, 1826. By the female line I 
was descended from the second Sir William Temple, 
who flourished duriag the reigns of the Georges. In the 
middle of the last century he acquired the house and 
property of The Nash, in the Kempsey parish, an old 
place built in Elizabethan fashion, which is full three 
hundred years old, and now belongs to me. He was 
by collateral descent related to the first Sir William 
Temple, who was eminent in the reigns of the Stuarts. 
Thus I was one among the inheritors—^now become 
few—of the associations of the Temple family, whose 
members have in several generations frequently received 
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honours from the Crown. My mother was daughter of 
James Bivett-Camac, younger son of Thomas Eivett, 
Member of Parliament and High Sheriff for Derbyshire 
in 1745, and a cadet of the manorial family of Eyvet 
of Suffolk, which for several centuries held possessions 
in, and fumished members of Parliament for that 
county up to 1836, when Brandeston Hall—their house 
since 1480—passed .out of the family. Mr. Eivett’s 
daughter Elizabeth married General Carnac, Member 
of Parliament for Leominster, and at one time Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. She became the subject of 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds’ celebrated picture of Mrs. Camac. 
He, dying without issue, devised his property to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. James Eivett, on the conditiën of 
his assuming the name and arms of Camac in addition 
to those of Eivett. 

My mental constitution is partly derived from my 
mother, and her untimely death was one of the sorest 
calamities I have ever suffered. My grandfather Mr. 
John Temple, a man of financial knowledge and of 
literary tastes, lived in Town, and let The Nash to a 
gentleman farmer. The old place had been much 
maltreated ; the oaken paneUing of its dining-room had 
been painted sky-blue; its drawing-room had been 
turned into a storehouse for apples from the surrounding 
orchards. My father, Mr. Eichard Temple, succeeding 
to the ownership in 1830, restored its picturesqueness 
and made it comfortable for habitation. 
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My first school was a private one at Wiek near 
Worcester, amidst hop gardens with vistas overarched 
hy festoons and stretching down to the Severn hank. 
My earliest schoolfellow was young Lechmere (afterwards 
Sir Edmund), to whom I shall revert later on. 

At tliirteen years of age, in 1839-40, I went to 
Rughy School, then flourishing under the famous Dr. 
Arnold. Of the many great personalities I have met 
with, he was among the greatest. He has heen justly 
called “ a hero schoolmaster.” His granite character, 
his Clarion voice, his joyousness in physical exercise, his 
sternness against evil, his tender and touching sermons, 
—caused him to he revered by the boys at large. The 
sense of humour, common to great men, was in him 
keen, though subdued. There are those who remember 
the momentary flash that would light up his counten- 
ance when some absurd blunder was committed. The 
method by which he govemed the School, and inspired 
each youth with a sense of responsibility for influencing 
others in a right direction—won for him the admiration 
of many young men who by their conduct in after life 
proved their right to judge of human merit. He 
formed the elder boys into a Sixth Form of Prepositors, 
investing them with authority in the School, and thus 
making young men of them. Never shall I forget the 
thrill when, in 1842, having just come home for the 
summer holidays, I heard in the street of Worcester 
the news of his sudden death at Rughy from angina 
B 2 
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pectoris. How eagerly did I, in the following antumn, 
watch Dr. Tait (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) 
preach to ns bis first sermon in the very pulpit where 
Dr. Arnold used to stand! His words fonnd an echo 
in OUT young breasts. He adverted to the mighiy 
dead—he remembered whose place he was filling—he 
feit like one who, when the pUot has been stricken, 
was suddenly called to guide the ship amidst the 
boiling sea. 

The master to whose house I belonged, and to 
whom intellectually I owed the most, was Mr. Bonamy 
Price—a “ doublé first ” at Oxford in classics and 
mathematics, and afterwards Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford. Next after him, I was chiefly 
indebted to Mr. Cotton, who was subsequently Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

In those days Arthur Stanley, afterwards the 
famous Dean, and Matthew Arnold visited us occasion- 
ally as ex-scholars. Among my schoolfellows were 
Valpy Ffrench, afterwards Bishop of Lahore, Sandford, 
afterwards Bishop of Gibraltar, Parry and Stamer, 
who both became Suffragan Bishops, Bradley, sub¬ 
sequently Master of University CoUege Oxford and 
now Dean of Westminster, Conington, the translater 
of Virgil, Sandars, afterwards of the “ Saturday 
Keview,” Lawrence the novelist, W. S. Seton-Karr, a 
distinguished Civil Servant in the East, Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse, Walrond of the Education depart- 
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ment, Hansard of Bethnal Green, Pelly of Oriental 
diplomacy; J. W. Sherer and H. G. Keene, who both 
served in the East and laboured in the field of letters; 
and T. D. Forsyth, who won honour in India;- 
Besides these, the names of Dallas, Orlebar, AUgood, 
Feil, afterwards of parliamentary fame, and others are 
mingled with my happy recollections. Of all my 
schoolday friends Hay ward was the nearest; he suhse* 
qnently took Holy Orders. The first boy to whom I 
sat next on the school-henches was William Delafield 
Arnold, son of our head-master, who attained literary 
and administrative distinction in India, and whom early 
death snatched from a brilliant career. The most 
noteworthy boy in my class, or form, was Waddington, 
afterwards Prime Minister and Ambassador of France. 
He had jast come from Paris; we taught him English, 
and he helped us in our readings of Yoltaire’s his¬ 
tories. My closest companion was Warburton, who 
afterwards became an ornament of the Church. 

My Bugheian career cao he realised by anyone who 
reads “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” That novel is 
Teritably a sketch from schoolboy nature. I and many 
others lived just the life therein depicted. Thomas 
Hughes, who wrote it afterwards, was then near the 
top of the school; and I admired him as a young Apollo 
with his auhum locks and bis green cutaway coat. 
Cricket I loved, and in that I had the onerous post of 
hack-stop against the swift bowling. I rejoiced in the 
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exercise with the swing amidst the trees of our island, 
for that was a test of nerve. But football I adored; 
indeed the marshalling of hoth sides, with distinctive 
jerseys for a match, seemed to me like a Homeric array 
of Greeks and Trojans. I liked to g^rind my way 
through the closely packed scrimmage, to play first on 
my side, running all risks of being hacked on the 
shins from the front or tripped up from hehind, to 
join the ugly rush upon the enemy’s goal. A cer- 
tain kick of the hall over a goal by Walrond 
junior was a wondrous feat which still clings to my 
recollection. 

My ambition, like that of others, was to construe 
dassical passages into accurate yet stately English—to 
recite from memory a book of the .Eneid—to compose 
Latin verse lon^o iniervallo after the Virgilian model—to 
translate passages of Shakespeare into Greek iamhics. 
Mr. Lingen from Oxford was our examiner in this com- 
position; he is now Lord Lingen, and I think he must 
have some of our youthful essays among his archives. 
The Masters used to set us a task called “ The Vulgus,” 
which was to write a Latin epigram of four or six lines. 
Having the knack of composition I used to write several 
of these on the subject in hand; the best one of them I 
would present to the Master on my own account, the 
others I would give to my immediate friends to save 
them the trouble of composing. Being a small boy 
when Dr. Amold died I never, to my everlasting reg^et, 
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came under his direct instruction. As a big boy I with 
my compeers were instructed by Dr. Tait. 

I foUowed the valuable instruction tbat was given 
in History ancient and modern. I acted on Arnold’s 
advice tbat tbis sbould be. based on Geography. Tbat 
wise combination was profitable to me in after life. 

The fagging tbougb mild was troublesome; I regard 
it as a time>honoured abuse. Bnllying, tbougb not 
frequent, did sometimes occur in a severe form. Tbe 
sbarpest cbastisement tbat Dr. Amold ever infiicted was 
for tbis o£fence. He alluded to tbe matter most force- 
fully in one of bis sermons. Wben I and my fellows 
rosé to tbe Sixtb Form and became Prepositors, we, 
knowing exactly bow tbe evil arose in our early days, 
took care tbat none of our juniors sbould be worried. 

On a retrospect we may ask ourselves wbetber tbis 
Bugby education was suitable for our future careers. It 
certainly was suitable for mine in most, if not in all, 
respects. For my work in after life it almost amounted 
to tecbnical education. It bad its defects, bowever, 
eren for me; for example it taugbt us next to notbing 
of pbysical Science, a deficiency wbicb I bad afterwards 
to make up for myself, as I best could. In modem 
langnages, tbougb tborougb up to a certain point, it 
was but mdimentary. Morally it had some essential 
advantages. It tended to make a youth grow up into 
a man of literary culture on the one hand, and a man of 
action on the other. It discipUned the mind and 
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formed the character. ■ It suppressed self-consciousness 
and hyper-sensitiveness. ït prepared us to keep our 
témper in contests, to be good-humoured in disputes, 
to receive hard knocks with a smiling face and if 
needfol to hit back in return, It inculcated thorough- 
ness and manliness, from the moment we left our 
dormitory to the hour when we laid our weary little 
limbs to rest. 

To’ all this was added the instruction given me at 
home by my father. He was a Whig of the elder 
school, and taught me to look up to Falmerston as the 
first of the living Temples. • Though not aspiring to a 
politica! career, he was the tj^pe of an English country 
gentleman. In early manhood he rode well to hounds, 
though he afterwards gave that up in order that I 
might take his place. He was a good Yeomanry 
oflBcer, a competent Magistrate and a diligent Poor- 
law Guardian. In the first place he taught me to ride; 
when the pony kicked me off, he said that it would 
harden my tender heart; he had an ex-sergeant of 
Life Guards to teach me; he would put a penny be- 
tween my knee and the saddle and so compel me to sit 
tight; he sent me out hunting with an ex-huntsman to 
show me how to take fences. He would have rendered 
me, like himself, a Capital shot, had not an accident in 
the Eugby fives-court made the right eye short-sighted 
and so spoiled my shooting. He was a wondrous 
sketcher in water-colours. Af ter my mother’s death he 
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sought solace in travel aU round the Mediterranean; 
often he was in company with AUom, a prince of 
illostiators, sometimes also with David Roberts, Henry 
Warren and J. D. Harding. He naturally imparted to 
me his heautifol art. He made me study Ruskin’s 
books, and he caused me to see Tumer’s studio. He 
eoold not manage exeursions for me on the Continent; 
bat he took me to Beddgelert and Carnarvon, to the 
ruined castles on the Wye and to Tintem Abbey. 
During a tour among the Ënglish Lakes he imbued me 
with the sentiments of the Lake Poets. Though my 
own practice was to he in pictorial art, he desired that 
I should appreciate music also. Thus at Birmingham 
he arranged for me to hear the “Elijah” performed for 
the first time with Mendelssohn himself conducting. 
He used to take me to the Italian Opera, then in its 
glorious zenith. Listening to the young Mario, I feit 
how grand was the elder Ruhini. The recollection of 
Grisi’s singing has been a joy to me in all the vicissi- 
tudes of my career. 

He was anxious that I should understand the in* 
stitutions of my county. So I accompanied him to the 
Quarter Sessions at Worcester, where Sir John Paking- 
ton (afterwards Lord Hampton) presided; and to the 
Assizes where I heheld the noble countenances, and 
heard the utterances, of Mr. Justice Coleridge and 
Lord Denman. 

He impressed on me that though he himself had 
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followed no profession, I, as the eldest of a family (for 
he had married again), must vrork for myself. During 
my visits to the Assizes at Worcester I had noticed 
how Mr. (afterwards Mr. Baron) Huddleston prose- 
cuted or defended prisoners, and convinced juries. So 
I fancied that this would be the profession for me, thus 
intending to be a barrister. But soon my mother’s 
relations, in the East India Company at Leadenhall 
Street, offered me a writership, and my father left me 
unbiassed to decide whether I would go to India or not. 
Meanwhile I had been reading the Life of Warren 
Hastingfs, like me a Worcestershire youth. I had 
dared to imagine that, like him, I might go out to the 
East, with nothing but my active brain and strong will 
■—that afterwards I might in middle age return to 
Worcestershire having govemed the teeming millions 
of Bengal. I thought, too, of the generations of the 
Temples. I should be the first of that blood that ever 
went to India, and time might show what I could do. 

Thus at eighteen years of age I left the Sixth Form 
at Rugby, and entered the East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury in Hertfordshire. There I came 
under a set of instructors second to none in Europe; 
Henry Melvill the oratorical preacher; Jeremie the 
gentle and accomplished Dean; Empson, editor of the 
“Edinburgh Review”; Jones the author of works on 
Political Economy; Horace Hayman Wilson, a giant 
in Sanskrit learning; Ouseley the Persian scholar; 
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Eastwick o£ Oriental fame; Heaviside the Mathe- 
matician, yet stirviving and Canon of Norwich; Monier 
Williams still surviving in eelebrity and honour. But 
the instraction corered much too large an area of 
knowledge. Dnring a course of two years, we were 
lectured and examined in Divinity, in Greek and Latin, 
in Law, in History and Political Economy, in Mathe- 
matics, in Sanskrit, Persian, and Hindnstani or Urdu; 
and competition was invited for English essays. It 
were vain to say that all the students followed the 
whole of this instraction thoroughly. Those who 
would do this—and I did it all with one exception— 
must have their hrains racked, and their health sapped 
for a time. I won the headship of my class, or term 
as it was called, and kept it to the end, passing out of 
the college as head student. 

Each year the visit of the Directors of the East 
India Company was a red-letter day for us. The 
Chairman was Sir James Hogg, whose speeches were 
eamest and impressive. When I walked up publicly 
to receive a load of prizes, almost more than I could 
carry, he told me how glad he was that my father 
should he present in the assembly to witness my 
triumph. 

In addition to the college course, I studied English 
composition, won a prize for an essay on Marlborough, 
took a leading part in the college debating society, 
presided over a literary club, and contributed to a 
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Haileybury M^azine. This practice in Englisb 
composition proved ultimately of more benefit to 
me tban I could then have anticipated, and stood 
me in good stead during my career in India. At 
that time Mr. Bonamy Price, comparing me witb 
two other Bugbeians entering on Indian service, pre- 
dicted that tbey would be men of action whereas I 
sbould be a man of thought. Tbougb not, I hope, 
wanting in tboughtfulness, I was in reality disposed 
to action. 

In tbose days I treated myself to some extraneons 
instruction; first in geology, one of my feUow students 
being the son of a geologist, and secondly in the 
economics of that time. I used to attend in London 
the meetings of the Anti-Corn Law League, then in 
the height of its activity. I listened to the sonorous 
eloquence of W. J. Fox, and I heard Cobden make a 
speech wherein he assured us that, in future, foreign 
countries would send food to the English people, while 
England herself would become. the workshop of the 
World. I obtained an introduction to Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Trevelyan, and visited him in the Treasuiy 
Chambers, Whitehall, while he was in the throes of the 
relief work for the famine in Ireland. Despite his 
immersion in that vast business, he found time to teil 
me of his old experience in India. 

Before my departure from England I had made up 
my mind as to what I should, or should not, do beyond 
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the pursuit of my arduous profession. The Eugbeian 
gaines would be things of the past for me. Success in 
wild sport, so far as that depended on shooting, would 
be beyond my power. Two thing^, however, were in 
my line; I conld ride, I could sketch, perhaps even 
paint. These two pursuits would help me in my 
administrative work, and to them I would give my 
constant attention. 

Shortly before the date of my departing, there was 
a Yeomanry dinner at Kempsey. My father as officer 
formaUy presented me to bis men. In reply to their 
kind words, I boldly expressed my hope of retuming one 
day from the East to command the Yeomaniy and to 
represent some division of Worcestershire in Parliament. 
The first of these two things I never did—though I 
was later in life offered the command of the Volunteer 
ArtUlery. But the second I actually did, and that, too, 
for seven years. I went to bid farewell to the Vicar of 
Kempsey, who had prepared me for confirmation by the 
Bishop in Worcester Catbedral. He was a muscular 
Christian of the Evangelical type. Being an old man, 
he solemnly took me by the hand and said that we 
should meet ag^ain, not on earth, but in heaven. 

Lastly, I waited upon the Directors of the East 
India Company at their parlour in Leadenhall Street. 
The senior of them, the present Colonel Sykes, earnestly 
adjured me to cherish a lively reg^ard for the Natives 
of India. 
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I sailed from Soathampton in the last days of 1846 by 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamship “The 
Bipon ” bound for Alexandria. During a boisterous 
passage across the Bay of Biscay, my aspect hecame so 
downcast from sea-sickness that (as I learned) two ladies, 
of high positions in the East, were saying what a pity it 
was to send so weakly a youth as me to serve in India. 
Perhaps their opinion changed when they saw me ten 
days afterwards at Cairo. Por by that time I had heen 
quite restored by the sight of Gibraltar, of Mount Atlas 
snow-clad, of the Siërra Nevada behind the Malaga 
coast, of Algiers, of the church of the Templars at 
Malta, and of the sandy strip that affords the first 
glimpse of Egyptian land; all this heing followed by a 
night’s trip in hoats up the Nile Delta. At Cairo, 
having arrived in the moming and heing timed to 
continue our joumey in the evening—we had the day 
before us. So I and three others, Haileybury comrades, 
were inspired by the sight of the Pyramids to take a 
ride thither and hack. Elder men warned us that we 
might lose our passage ; however, with horses of 
Arabian breed and with a mounted dragoman, we 
resolved to try. Eiding fast we made good our trip to 
the Pyramids, and more also. Traversing the green 
belt of Nile cultivation, and Crossing the river, mounting 
the sandy plateau and passing the Sphynx, we got 
Arabs to give us a helping hand up the masonry of the 
Great Pyramid, and soon stood on that old-world 
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summit. We rode back in time to see the richly 
coloured costumes in the streets of Cairo, the famous 
Mosque of Sultan Hassan and the tomhs of the Caliphs. 
Then ascending the terrace of the citadel we looked 
over Cairo at sunset, a prospect which my father had 
told me was the finest in Egypt. 

After this joyous excitement we had a sleepless 
night, and then a glaring dusty day in transit-vans 
across the desert to Suez. Arriving there in the early 
night I slept the longest and heaviest sleep I have ever 
had. Sailing again the next day, I met the Lascars or 
Indian sailors, for the first time on board the steamship 
“Precursor.” In the evening I saw Mount Sinai 
redden in the sunset light. After a few days’ sail 
the volcanic formations of Aden loomed darkly yet 
majestically on our horizon. While our ship was 
coaling there, the captain took a small party of friends, . 
myself among them, for a little trip on the rock-hound, 
wave-dashed shore. I wrote to my father that we had 
actually heen for a picnic in Arahia Felix. 

Among my fellow passengere were Mr. (afterwards 
Sir William) Muir, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Bartle) 
Frere, with their famüies. The friendship I then 
formed with these eminent men was valuahle to me 
throughout my career. 

A few days more of quiet at sea, and we beheld the 
reefs, the raging surf, the high-ascending spray, the 
bending cocoa-nuts of Ceylon. Eounding that green 
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equatorial isle, we tumed northwards into the Bay of 
Bengal. Landing at Madras we were tossed abont by 
a surf still more furious. I noticed how the Native 
boatmen, almost naked, showed a pluck that comes 
from constant movement on the crests of breaking 
waves. On shore I stood reverently beneath the statue 
of Sir Thomas Munro, whose land-settlement was a 
matter of history, little dreaming as yet that I should 
myself rise in my profession by that very kind of work. 
Continuing our voyage to its end, we found the pilot 
brigs dancing in the swell of the sea near the mouth of 
the Hooghly. Taking a pilot on board we soon entered 
the dangerous channel of the river, and stopped for a 
while at Kedgeree to receive despatches from Calcutta. 
Immediately I was introduced to the sad side of Anglo- 
Indian life, for the captain of our ship received the 
news of his wife having just died of cholera at Calcutta. 
I learned that tragic scenes had often occurred at 
Kedgeree from passengers, who had voyaged for months 
round the Cape to meet a relative, learning here that he 
or she had died in the meantime. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

(1847.)—THE INDIA OP 1847. 

The East India Ck>mpany—lts great achievementa—Fault in its Native Army 
—British anthority in the ooontry as a whole—The Hindti religion—The 
area, population, foreign trade and revenne of the Empire—The conditions 
of Anglo-Indian life. 

TTTITHOÜT attempting even an outline of the 
" " Indian Dominion as first seen by me, I will at 
the outset take a bird’s-eye view of the India which 
I entered in 1847. 

The day of a national institution is as loog as the 
days of several generations of men. So the glorieus 
day of the East India Company was growing late in its 
aftemoon. None thought that such an afternoon as 
this woold be followed by an angry and blood-red 
sunset. The Imperial Corporation had eonquered, 
pacified, ruled, organised, administered vast territories. 
Seeing what bas since succeeded it—however good that 
may be with all the newest progress—we appreciate 
the grandeur of the old Company about the middle of 
the nineteenth century according to the lights of that 
era. It had honestly striven to keep itself abreast with 
the best opinion in England. Naturally it had not yet 
undertaken railways, nor introduced popular State- 
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education, nor established sanitation; for, these and 
other improvements were then but imperfectly known 
in England; tliough in the Bengal Presidency some 
beginning with elementary instruction was being made. 
It had not caused mnnicipal life to spring into being. 
It had attempted scientific legislation to a certain 
extent only—though it possessed an extensive Code 
of Begulations. 

But it had snppressed domestic slavery, female in¬ 
fanticide, widow-burning, human sacrifices and Thuggee- 
murdering. It had begun road-making on a scale 
equalled only by a Caesar or a Napoleon. It had 
planned canals of irrigation, which were subsequently 
constmcted on the grandest scale. It had laid the 
foundation of all that has since been done to secure to 
the people their property in the land, and to protect 
tenant right. It had set up Courts of Justice, before 
which all persons and all interests, including the 
Government itself, should be equal. It had organised 
a European Service, with appointments in the first 
instance by patronage, but producing men of genius not 
surpassed by any competitive system that has followed. 
Entering India under the Company, I was to find no 
inferiority in the conduct of affairs, as compared with 
what I had left behind me in England. Indeed the 
best ideals I had learned in the West, regarding 
European policy and conduct, were to be realised in 
the East. 
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There was indeed a particular weakness in tlie 
Company’s system, a canker whicli afterwards proved 
fatal. At this era the fault was suspected by very few 
or, if suspected, was not overtly indicated. It lay in 
the excessive numher of the Indian Armies as com- 
pared with the European forces, more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand of the one to thiriy, or at the out- 
side thirty-five, thousand of the other, or eight Native 
soldiers to one European. The perilous nature of this 
proportion, or disproportion, was scarcely perceived. 

The Empire had been founded throughout India, 
including the lower Indus valley namely Sind, hut 
exclusive of the upper Indus basin or the Panjab. 
From the Bay of Bengal to the river Satlej not a shot 
could be fired without British permission. But beyond 
the Satlej shots could be fired in spite of us, very much 
indeed, as we soon discovered to our cost. 

The first Afghan War had injured British prestige 
in an Empire depending partly, though happily not 
altogether, on opinion. But subsequently, and quite 
recently, the most martial race in India had been re- 
pulsed in a hard fought campaign of sixty days. So 
the impression of British invincibilily had once more 
sunk deep into the Native mind. 

Across the Bay of Bengal, the coast region, or the 
outlying provinces of the old Burmese dominion, were 
now ours. But in Burmah Proper or Ava and in the 
Irawaddy valley, the empire of Alompra still survived. 
c 2 
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The area of the Indian Empire, including British 
territories and the Native States, was somewhat less 
than it is now, though it exceeded one million of square 
miles. The population was, however, less by one-third 
than what it has since become. It was then over one 
hundred and fifty but under two hundred millions of souls. 
The foreign trade was valued at only twenty-six millions 
sterling annually, about one-fifth of its annual value 
nowadays. The annual revenues of the State (irre- 
spective of any Capital account) amounted to about 
thirty-seven millions of tens of rupees, in the financial 
phrase of to-day, which with the rupee at two shillings 
in the Exchange, was equal to thirty-seven millions 
sterling. There was indeed a National Debt, but it 
had been incurred for war almost entirely. As yet no 
loans had been raised by the State expressly for the 
material improvement of the country. 

There had been some movements, social and re¬ 
ligieus, in the Hindu mind, and some reformers had 
arisen. But as yet no modern or western education 
had shaken the Brahminical faith in the hearts of any 
considerable class of its people. 

Anglo-Indian life, that is the life led by our country- 
men and countrywomen in India, diÖfered widely from 
that of the present time. It was more luxurious than 
it is now, in ontward show, in private entertainments, 
in the establishment of servants, in equipages, in the 
number of horses in the stable. Otherwise, it was 
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subject to drawbacks which can hardly be understood 
by the residents of the present generation. The 
European families had to endure the heat of the plains 
and the ills of the climate far more then than now. 
The health-resorts in the mountains were few, and those 
few were imperfectly developed. The joumey to reach 
them was so distressing to invalids that the immediate 
harm might be deemed to outweigh the ultimate 
benefit. Tours for pleasure were rarely contemplated, 
save by those who could afford a whole winter for 
leisurely marching. Journeys which now require hut 
a day or two, then occupied weeks and weeks, and that, 
too, with discomfort hardly conceivable by the people 
of to-day. Though river-steamers plied in Bengal, to 
the great convenience of weakly travellers, still the time 
consumed was enormous. The coasting steamers, which 
now pass along the shores of the Feninsula, had not 
yet come into existence. Even to the Presidency 
Towns the land transit would be tedious to those who 
had to embark for England or for the Colonies. Eesort 
to England, either for health or for recreation, was 
fenced in hy grievous disadvantages. Consequently 
those who were obliged to seek a temperate climate for 
a while had to sail for the Cape of Good Hope or for 
Australia. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

(1847.)—FIRST YEAR IN INDIA. 


Approach to Calcutta—The city and its Burroundings—My illness and slow 
recovery—I effect an Exchange from Bengal to the North-Westem 
Provincea — My studies in Calcutta—Joumey up country — Visit to 
Benares—Heligious, Missions—Onwards to AUahabad—The Meemt can- 
tonment—Am appointed to the Muttra district. 

A S our stately steamship “ the Precursor ” passed up 
the river Hooghly from Kedgeree towards Calcutta, 
in superb weather shortly after New Tear’s Day 1847— 
a scene of mag^c beauty presented itself. Endless groves 
of cocoa-nut were bending over the edges of the broad 
stream on either side. The Native boats and country 
craft, with many variéties of masts, hulls and rigging, 
were flying, like hirds, over the surface, Their sails 
were shiniug white against the deep-green foliage. In 
the suburb of Garden Beach, shruhberies and green 
slopes stretched down to the brink for several miles. 
The magnificent Botanie Qnrden came well in view, 
and at the end of the vista, the square>rigged, tall- 
masted, ocean-going ships were seen, like those I 
remembered in the Pool of the Thames. I had per- 
ceived that the river for seventy miles from the sea had 
been fuU of buoys to mark the channel, that the 
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treacherous, indeed fatally dangerous, carrent could not 
be navigated for a moment without a pilot who gave a 
life-time to studying the water-way. We then passed 
dose under Fort William famous in history bat 
squat and insignificant in appearance; its power, we 
were told, lay below the surface in foss, escarp and 
counterscarp. Immediately afterwards our ship was 
moored alongside the bank. A ramshackle conveyance 
carried me to Spence’s Hotel. I smiled to myself at 
the humbleness of my landing in India; and I feit like 
an insect that has laboriously to ascend the side of a 
Wall. The hotel was blank and dreary; bat having 
dined on board ship I had an evening to myself in a 
bare though well-kept room. I at once engs^ed a 
Natire valet, and verified with him the vemacolar 
names of all the objects around me. I took my first 
night’s rest in India under thin gauze cortains as a 
protection against mosquitoes. 

The next moming, at the hoor of sunrise, I sallied 
forth, in company with a friend of some little experience, 
to take a look round the place—^but there was no san. 
A soft white mist lay over the surface of the earth, like 
a dense London fog; only much clearer. Soon the 
white vapour tumed to a golden gauze, thinner and 
thinner, tUl it vanished under the sun’s rays. Then 
the Mydan, like the green Hyde Park, of Calcutta, lay 
before me. Behind it the Chouringhee line of mansions 
—like the houses of Park Lane—^indicated “the City of 
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Palaces.” But the alluvial fiatness of the ground 
minimised even this grandeur. We paesed by the 
Treasury Chambers, the old Government House of 
Warren Hastings, and the later Government House 
erected by the Marquis Wellesley, a palatial structure. 
I leamed that the Govemor-General, Lord Hardinge, 
was far away in the North-West, and that the honours 
of Government House were heing performed by the 
President in Council. I saw for the first time the 
Sepoys of the Bengal army, of grenadier height, on 
guard. My friend said that upon these men our 
dominion largely depended, and that we could scarcely 
do without them. I instinctively winced on hearing 
this, hut could not presume to stem the tide of opinion. 
In the streets I marvelled at the meanness of the 
Native houses. But the crowds, despite the dusky 
faces, were light, hitting masses, with white red or 
orange turbans, and white robes to below the knee. 
Their prattle was like the buzzing of insects in a mead 
on a summer’s day. They crowded the middle of the 
streets, in the absence of side-pavement, for wheeled 
vehicles and horses were rare. Palanquins, or litters 
home by men, formed the almost universal conveyance: 
and there were palanquin stands at every corner where 
the hearers hailed every foot-passenger, like cahmen in 
London. I admired the tree-shaded tanks; without 
knowing that these limpid waters teemed with the 
germs of cholera. 
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During the day I reported myself at the college of 
Fort William, a stately edifice raised in classic style by 
the Marquis Wellesley. I thereon received my orders 
for instruction as a student in Oriental lang^ages. 

My first care was to purchase a riding horse. So I 
repaired to the show-stables, and saw the heavy-tur- 
baned and long-robed Arahian dealers descanting in 
polished Hindustani phrases on the heauties and merits 
of their grey Arab steeds, exquisite animals which I 
now saw for the first time. Every day before sunset I 
used to see strings and strings of carria^es and pairs, 
and of one-horse conreyances, driving to and fro on the 
river bank alongside the big ships. Without making 
due allowance for circumstances, I uttered the carping 
observation that the hamess and equipages were in> 
differently tumed out in comparison with those of Hyde 
Park Corner! 

During our evenings at home, I became hut too 
soon acquainted with the plague of mosquitoes hovering 
around with a peculiar sing-song and then stinging. So 
vexatious was this that we had to erect, within the 
library or study, a immework compartment with mos- 
quito-curtains. Inside that compartment we used to sit 
when reading or writing. I did not yet understand 
that this pest was for the most part preventible, as it 
arose chiefly from the open drains of a capita! city. At 
night the streets were hut slightly lit; the broad 
driving roads across the plain of the Mydan were in 
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darkness, and collisions between vehicles were not 
infrequent. I gathered that these primitive arrange- 
ments would one daj be superseded bj the intro* 
duction o£ gas. 

My first dinner party was at the table o£ the Chief 
Justice, Sir Lawrence Peel, in whom I beheld an 
ezemplar of leaming and benevolence. Within a £ew 
days I met the Bishop of Calcutta Daniël Wilson. By 
way o£ giving a serious turn to yoathful thoughts, he 
told me that I had come to a land o£ sickness or 
death, and that I should hold myself in due preparation. 
This message of his, though £ar from cheering, did not 
depress the spirits o£ those who, like me, had been led 
by a spirit o£ ad venture to cross the ocean. I wrote to 
my father that the climate was, as yet, very fine and 
favourable to exertion o£ mind and body. 

Afterwards I witnessed the consecration of the new 
cathedral at Calcutta, on the edge o£ the Mydan plain, 
with much impressive ceremony. This was the first 
concourse o£ Europeans which I saw in India, and I 
was struck by the evangelical, even patriarchal, hearing 
o£ the bishop. The only other State function that I 
attended was at the Medical College, when a speech 
was made to the Native students by a Member o£ the 
Q-ovemment. This opened my eyes to the wide scope 
o£ British benevolence in the East. Both these functions 
indicated to me that a fine spirit was moving the public 
administration. 
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Betaining still my schoolboy’s day-dream of Warren 
Hastings and Bengal, I rapidly acquired proficiency in 
the Bengali language. But events soon occurred to 
divert me from Bengal and to banish my day-dream, as 
I vainly thought, for ever. I little imagined then that, 
many years later, the dream wonld come true and that, 
after all, my castle in the air wonld settle itself down 
on solid earth. As the spring season wore on, I was 
attacked with dysentery, an ailment which I nnder- 
stood to be endemic in Bengal. Ere this I had been 
taking rides and drives all round the Capital, amidst 
bamboo groves, and thatched cottages with clustering 
creepers, and rice-fields, and gentle inhabitants. I soon 
feit that this was not the India of my history-books— 
not the land of swelling domes, of tapering minarets, of 
towering temples—not the land of Eastem song and 
l^^nd, of martial races, of conqoering dynasties. So 
my young heart yeamed for the romantic North-West, 
and for the frontier as a field for enterprise in a bracing 
air. A high Bengal official, to whom I breathed my 
aspiration, sarcastically remarked, how strange it was 
that, having already ventured several tbousand miles 
from home by sea, I should want to wander some 
fifteen hundred miles further inland. Opportunely a 
brother officer—Mr. Hodgson Pratt, afterwards dis- 
tingnished as a philanthropist—occupied a house jointly 
with me, and had been nominated for the North¬ 
western Frovinces. He became engaged to be married 
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to a lady in Calcutta; and it suited him to remain in 
Bengal. So we were allowed by the Government to 
exchange provinces, or rather divisions of the Empire, 
and I was gazetted to the North-Western Provinces. 

Midsummer was now upon us, and being gravely 
ill, I was unahle to hear the wearisome joumey necessary 
to reach my nltimate destination up country. So I 
must, to my chagrin, perforce wait till the autumn. 
I need not describe how the dysentery clung to me 
through the drought of May and June, and the down- 
pour of July and August, enfeebling the frame hut 
clearing the brain for study. I dragged my weakened 
limhs through the State Ball at Government House in 
celebration of the Queen’s birthclay, with the punkah* 
fans waving over pale-faced ladies. I won degrees of 
high proficiency in Persian and Hindustani, by way of 
preparation for service among North-Western people. 
I enlarged my culture by reading Whewell on the 
natural Sciences, and the Standard authors on meta- 
physics. At times I sokced hours of sickness by the 
novels of Walter Scott, Bulwer and Jane Austen. In 
the autumn I recovered mainly through the care and 
skill of the Presidency Surgeon, Dr. Jackson, whose 
goodness will never he forgotten by me. I rejoiced in 
the prospect of departing from Calcutta, as soon as the 
roads should he dry enough for travel. 

Before my departure I had the privilege of meeting 
Alexander DufP, then the rising Missionary of the Pree 
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Church of Scotland. The edifying conversations with 
him on relig^ous missions, the inspection of his schools, 
the pernsal of his works, gave a fresh impolse to my 
thoughts which has never been lost to them in aU my 
subsequent life. 

I saw that the college of Port William had become 
an anachronism, that the first year of my life in India 
was being in part wasted, that I and my fellows ought 
after landing to hare been sent straightway to our 
respective districts to complete our knowledge of the 
vemacular by contact with the Natives in official work. 
I looked hack on my sojoum in Calcutta as the most 
cheerless time I had ever known. So with every ex- 
pectancy, I started on a palanquin joumey up country. 

The present generation of Anglo-Indians may 
scarcely believe what such a joumey meant for me in 
a litter carried on men’s shoulders. Several hundred 
miles were to be traversed at the rate of two miles an 
hour, including stoppages. I was to accomplish from 
twenty-four to thirty miles a day, travelling in the cool 
hours of the night, and balting in the hot hours 
of daylight, gencraUy in the solitude of staging 
rest-houses, and sometimes in the European society of 
Civil or Military stations. I observed the endurance, 
the temperance, the marching power of the Native 
bearers who bore my palanquin. I rejoiced in the 
genial and hearty hospitality of my own countrymen in 
the interior. My ear caught the true ring of an Anglo- 
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Indian welcome. My marcli took me near the battle- 
field of Plassy, and past Moorshedabad \vith the still 
existing phantom of the sovereignty overthrown by 
Clive. Then I approached the wooded hills of Eajmehal 
and passed by the first ruin I had seen in India. Soon 
I was in a long valle}'- of black loamy mud, not yet 
dried af ter the rains. I lightened the burden for my 
palanquin-bearers by trudging on foot. The sickly 
moonlight added to the ghastliness of the morass. 
However, my gallant bearers got themselves and me 
through it all, and I was thankful to reach a hospitable 
house at Monghyr. My host was a man of practical 
forethought. He wamed me that, after having passed 
through such a morass at the end of autumn, I most 
expect jungle fever forthwith. He defined to me the 
symptoms to be anticipated, and the steps to be taken. 
The hearing of all this, after fatigue and sleeplessness, 
did, I confess, cause a sensation to creep up my back. 
Soon afterwards I beheld for the first time the dome of 
a Moslem shrine. So I at once sketched it, wondering 
when, if ever, I should sketch again. No fever snper- 
vened, however, and I went on to Patna the Capital of 
Behar—little thinking that, many years later, Monghyr 
and Patna would be the scenes of the highest activity 
of my career. On my arrival at Patna about sunrise 
my kind host put me on horseback, and took me for a 
gallop in the morning air. I drank in the vivifying 
breeze after the damps of Bengal. Thence I proceeded 
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to Ghazipore—^visiting the tomb o£ the Marquis Corn- 
wallis—and onwards to Benares the end of my palanquin 
march of six hundred miles. My heart beat as I drew 
near to the centre of the Hinda world. The approach 
to the city then was by a bridge of boats across the 
Ganges, near the point where the river is now spanned 
by a railway viaduct. 

At Benares I met several Missionaries of the Church 
Missionaiy Society especially Mr. Wüliam Smith and 
Mr. Leupolt. Under their well-informed guidance I 
visited temples, the most venerated and popular among 
the whole Hindu nationality. The spectacle would be 
wonderful to the oldest observer; it was still more so to 
a newcomer like me. The streets were as closely con- 
fined as the houses were lofty. Between the elevated 
sides of stone or brick in several stories there would be 
just a strip of blue sky visible overhead. Surging 
streams of people choked the narrow passages. The 
temples, in place of domes or towers, had sharp-pointed 
cones of imposing dimensions, and elegant designs. 
Confused objects struck the senses of sight, of hearing 
and of smell. There was a veritable battle of strong- 
scented flowers. With that perfume was mingled the 
smeU of oil poured over idols, images and holy emblems. 
Among the humble worshippers and even commoner 
folk, besmeared with pigments, there fiitted priests and 
Brahmins with an almost inefPable dignity transmitted 
from countless generations of predecessors. The sacred 
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bulls, tame with familiarity, poked their way with 
stumpy horns among the densely packed masses of 
humanity. Above the din of voices there resounded 
the clang of instruments and the tone of bells. I 
said to myself—if there be a pandemonium on earth, 
it is here. 

The next day a far different sight awaited me. In 
company with my missionary friend Mr. William 
Smith, I went early in the moming on board a river- 
boat up stream on the Ganges just above the city of 
Benares. We were thus to float down the current, and 
view the river-frontage of the city just bef ore and af ter 
sunrise, when the Hindus come down to bathe. The 
high bank was for some miles secured at intervals with 
vast flights of stone steps. On these were crowds of 
men and women clothed in all the colours of the 
rainbow, ascending or descending, and dipping their 
heads, arms, feet and limbs to the knees in the sacred 
water. Above the steps temple after temple arose with 
towering cone, and palace after palace built there by 
tbe piety of Hindu princes and nobles from near and 
far. The tender azure of the morning sky set off the 
reds and oranges of the stone-work well preserved in a 
dry climate. The agitated surface of the running 
Gtmges afforded tremulous reflections. The slanting 
rays of the newly risen sun caused a play of light and 
shade on colours in movement, a kaleidoscopic glitter 
baffling description. 
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In the forenoon my missionary friend went home, 
leaving me to stay and paint. So I found enough 
shade to sketch by, and depict a graceful group of 
cone>shaped temples on the ridge of the Gauges bank. 
As the day advanced, my position enabled me to view 
the buming-place, as it was called, for the cremation of 
the Hjndn dead in the sanctity of the water’s edge. 
Hoor after hour I looked up from my sketching-block 
to watch the flames of the funeral pyres ascending. I 
was still more interested to note the litters, carried 
with reverent care and hearing the sick in mortal 
extremity to breathe their last almost in the lap of 
mother Ganges. As the aftemoon grew late, the 
sunlight reddened and cast ruddy hues over what had 
been viewed under the paler lighting of the mom. 
The last object which I noted at sunset was the proud 
minaret erected by the Moslem Emperor to rear its 
head like some tall bolly, and insult the Hindu faith. 
At nightfall I retumed to my missionary friend, saying 
that this was the finest day of sight-seeing that had yet 
dawned on my young life. 

Before leaving Benares, I went with the missionaries 
to witness their work of preaching and conversing in 
the highways and byways of the city and its suburbs, 
to inspect their schools, orphanages and little hamlets 
of Native Christians, to attend divine service in their 
chorches together with the dusky congregations. For 
the first time I heard the Lord’s song being sung by 
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coloured people in a strange land. The knowledge 
thus acquired, not from reports an^ hearsay, but from 
what I saw, heard and feit, on the spot amidst those 
concemed—gave me at the outset a sympathy with 
missionary work which has never since been weakened. 

From Benares onwards my mode of joumeying was 
changed. I was now introdaced to one-horse vans 
going six miles an hour, over tronk roads bridg^ed for 
the most part and metalled. So I soon reached the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jamna at AUahabad. 
I crossed hy the usual boat-bridge; but nowadays the 
Crossing is by a railway viaduct of nohle dimensions. I 
was thus inside the North-Westem Provinces, my 
destined field of service. So I consulted my kind host, 
Mr. Parry Woodcock, as to what district or Collector- 
ship I shoTÜd seek for. He justly dwelt on the 
importance of my beginning oflBcial Hfe under a first- 
rate master. Thus I decided to apply to serve either 
under Mr. Montgomery of Cawnpore, or Mr. Edward 
Thomton of Muttra. I made bold to write to the 
Private Secretary to the Lieutenant - Govemor, Mr. 
Thomason, expressing my anxiety to serve under one or 
other of these two eminent oflBcers. A sympathetic 
reply came to the effect that I was to be appointed to 
Muttra. So I joumeyed onwards along the Grand 
Trunk Hoad. Halting for a day at Cawnpore, I called 
on Mr. (afterwards Sir Eobert) Montgomery, and began 
a friendship which lasted through life, and wiU be 
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adrerted to hereafter. I was able to diveige and see 
the military cantonment of Meerut. After what I had 
heard in Calcntta ahout our power partly resting on 
Bengal Sepoys, my pulse beat stronger when I saw a 
regiment of dragoons marching to church, and the 
famous 32nd exercising on the parade-ground. 

Tben proceeding to Muttra, I reported myself to 
Mr. Edward Thornton. I was now on the threshold of 
an active career, having been just one year in India. 
Thongb much had been seen and learnt by way of 
preparation, I yet regretted that nothing had as yet 
been done by me. So I vowed inwardly that if this 
had been the first, it should also be the last year of 
inaction. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

(1848-50.)—THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

Mr. Edward Thomton and the Muttra district—Visit to Bhurtpore—Beginning 
of official life — Registration of landed tennres—European society at 
Muttra—Recreation in the hot season—Visit to Agra—Mr. Thomason the 
Lieutenant-Govemor— 'Slr. William Muir—Memory of the Mogul Emperors 
—^My life in tents—Magisterial business—Political temper of the Natives— 
I leave Muttra for Allahabad—My work at AUahabad under Mr. Robert 
Lowther—My marriage—Camp-life in the interior—Offer from the Panjab 
accepted—Travel by the Grand Trunk Road - First sight of the Himalaya 
—Entrance to the Panjab. 

A T Muttra, in the winter of 1848,1 was fortunate in 
having Mr. Edward Thomton as my first ofScial 
master. He belonged to a Family well and honourably 
known, the Thorntons of Clapham. He was religious, 
thoroughgoing in all afiairs, studious respecting Native 
ideas and castoms, always on horseback at sunrise over- 
looking the things under his charge. He caused me to 
see everything with my own eyes, and not through the 
spectacles of others. He took me for rides in the early 
momings, sometimes through the large city, sometimes 
round the neighbouring villages. He bade me sit at 
his side in Court, to hear how he gave orders or 
decisions. There were frequent Native festivals in 
picturesque places. I accompanied him to see these. 
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and he sketched in water-colours as much as I did. 
Round the tanks there were canopies of almost perennial 
leafage, and the holiday-makers comhined hrightness 
with quality of colour in their costumes to a degree 
nnseen hy me in Europe. Thus I soon leamed to love 
the land in which I was to lahour. 

I paid my first visit to a Native sovereign prince, hy 
making a short trip to Bhnrtpore in the neighbourhood 
of Mattra. I went through the Oriental ceremonials of 
the court there, witnessed an illumination reflected on 
the surface of a gpreat tank, saw a fight of beasts, one 
ram batting against another, one rhinoceros strnggling 
with another in anwieldy conflict. 

Mattra was a good standpoint for my observation. 
It lay between the sister capitals of the Moslems, Agra 
and Delhi; it had seen the track of Mog^ armies and 
the marches of Mogul triamph. On the other hand, it 
was the scene of the most gracefal passages in the 
Hinda mythology, and the ideal place where the yoang 
god Krishna, the Hinda Apollo, had danced among the 
cowherd yoaths and maidens. 

I was set to work at once, sitting at first in camera, 
80 to speak, that is, in a room apart. I prepared ah* 
stracts of vernacular cases for my saperior officers, and 
80 became accastomed to the Native officials. My 
langaage, leamt at college, was thoaght somewhat 
bookish and pedantic. Bat I soon accommodated it to 
the coUoqaial style of the Natives ahoat me. I was 
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then able to take my place in open Court, consisting of 
the plainest whitewashed room. I sat on a railed 
platform with benches below it for the accommodation 
of a mixed crowd. The people were keenly litigieus, 
even in the small cases with which I had to deal; and 
the vemacular proceedings covered reams of country- 
made paper. These documents would be read out by 
the Native clerks with a distinctness and fluency which 
I had never known in any European language. I 
dictated my orders to the clerks, which were read out 
before being initialled by me. In the criminal causes, 
equal to our Petty Sessions cases, the story told by each 
witness and his cross* examination by me were recorded 
verbatim and read out to him before being marked by 
me as his deposition. There was a Native Bar, with 
two grades corresponding with the barristers and 
solicitors in England; but junior members only prac- 
tised before a beginner like me. 

Then Mr. Thornton directed me to a work to which I, 
fortunately perceiving its importance, bent my attention. 
It gave momentum to my progress, almost like a start 
in life ; for it was the Registration of landed tenures. 
Indeed it proved to be a tuming-point in my career at 
the very outset. In the Muttra district, as in the rest 
of the country, a herculean operation had taken place, 
named the Settlement, including the determination of 
the land revenue for thirty years and the registration of 
all landed tenures. Here, as elsewhere, the Eegistra- 
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tion, as first made, had proved to be defective; so a 
revision, searching and minute, had to be imdertaken. 
This work brought me at once to the root of Native 
affairs, and to the heart of rural sociely in a population 
mainly agricultural. The land was generally held by 
peasaut proprietors grouped together into those Vülage 
Communities which had become famous in history. 

Though most of my time was spent among the 
Natives without any Enghsh being spoken, yet I had 
other European society besides that of my brother Civil 
Servants three or fout in number. There were Native 
troops at the Station with European officers, namely a 
battery of artillery and the 3rd regiment of Bengal 
Cavalry. When admiring the latter, I little thought 
what a terrible notoriety they would acquire nine years 
later in the van of the Mutinies. Among my closest 
iriends was a young officer who in later life became dis* 
tinguished as Sir Charles Brownlow. There was a fair 
proportion of ladies in our social circle. The cavalry 
band used to play to us about sunset twice a week. 
Erom our Station book-club the monthly numbers of 
“ Dombey and Son,” then coming out in a serial, were 
being circulated. How well I recollect one sunset near 
the band-stand, when the ladies were telling us—fancy, 
after all, it is Florence Dombey who has proposed to 
Walter Gte,y—^as if that were the best news of the day 
by the mail just arrived from England. After a 
moment I reflected that a circumstance like this, several 
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thousand miles away from home, in the distant interior 
of a strange land, was such a proof of world-wide 
popularity as would have gladdened the heart of the 
novelist. 

Tlie season advanced hut too fast; the spring harvest 
was reaped and garnered; the sky hecame like hrass 
and the earth like iron. Then I experienced a new 
phenomenon, for the hot winds hegan to hlow from 
aci'oss the desert that separates India proper from the 
Indus hasin. The fiery hreeze would freshen till it struck 
us like a hlast from a furnace. For this we had a delicieus 
remedy. Against our large Windows we set mats of 
scented grass which was wetted and constantly sprinkled 
with water inside and out. The heated wind hlew 
through them and was instantly chilled on the passage. 
Under their cool protection were placed our fruits and 
other nice things for our tables. Though our rooms 
were thus darkened, they had the perflation of a fragrant 
zephyr. The thing that kept us in health, vigour 
and alacrity was the swimming bath, spacious and 
roofed over, to which we resorted before breakfast 
after our sweltering rides in the sunrise hour. My 
swimming, leamed at Eugby, was then‘indifferent. I 
soon hecame prohcient in that, and in floating too. 
Thus I and ethers could lie on our backs, with nothing 
above water hut our noses and our toes. The test, 
however, a veritable tug of war, was with inflated 
pigskins, called masaks, floating in the water. Each 
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man rode one of these, like a horseman with a firm seat 
as on a water-horse, and gfuided it by paddling with his 
hands. Two sides would be arrayed of men thns 
monnted, three or four on a side, with a certain distance 
of water between them. On a given signal each side 
urged its water-steeds against the other, and joined 
issue, the object of the struggle being that every man 
should unseat his opponent. In one of these struggles 
I was so submerged that, before retuming to the sur- 
face, I feit for a moment what must be the sensation of 
drowning. 

ïhen I was invited to visit the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mr. James Thomason, at Government House in Agra. 
I scaimed with curiosity his lofty stature, broad fore- 
head, piercing eye and placid countenance. I listened 
to his gentle yet commanding voice. His was the most 
impressive personality that I had beheld since the 
death of Dr. Amold. He received me with gracieus 
sympathy, and declared that the revised Registration of 
landed tenures, on which I was engaged, would prove to 
be of the nearest and dearest import to the Natives. 
He looked carefully over my water-colour sketches of 
Benares, and asked particularly alter the missionaries. 
Indeed he spoke of religieus missions with such tender- 
ness, that I feit myself to be in a saintly presence. In 
the evening he took me for a drive with a team of 
horses, and I delighted in the pace at which the 
postillions whisked us through the sultry air. 
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Mr. William Muir, with his family, was then at 
Agra: and I was glad to renew the friendship formed 
during our sea-voyage. With him I went over the 
fortress of Agra, raised by Akber the Great with red 
sandstone on the bank of the Jamna. How little could 
we imagine that, nine years later, our beleaguered 
countrymen and countrywomen would be saved by this 
stronghold from destruction, during emergencies in 
which Mr. Muir himself would play an honourable 
part! 

I was at that moment studying practically the story 
of the Great Mogul, comprised in the reigns of five 
mighty Emperors, who formed the greatest dynasty 
ever seen in Asia since ancient times. Having read 
this story at College as admirably told by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, I was now verifying it on the spot. I 
visited the shrine which Akber the Great erected in 
memory of his philosopher and friend, the palace where 
he engrafted Hindu ornament on Moslem style to please 
his Bajput wife, the tomb raised to his memory with 
the slab of stone, on the flat roof, exposed to the sky and 
inscribed with the hundred attributes of the deity. I 
entered into the warlike episodes in the life of that 
gifted and ambitious Empress of Jehang^’s, the lady of 
whom the poet Moore had read. I contemplated the 
domestic life of Mumtaz Muhull, that Empress of Shah- 
jehan’s who, though known only as a wife and a mother, 
was consigned to deathless renown by the Taj Mausoleum 
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erected at Agra to her memory. I ascended to the 
halcony whither her dying hushand was carried to take 
his last look at that peerless Taj, the queen-structure of 
the World, which it is stiU the desire of all men to 
behold. The tomb of the last of the real Emperors, 
Aurangzebe, lay far away down sonth, and I was not to 
see that for many years to come. I foUowed the work 
of Akber’s Hinda Minister which laid the first found¬ 
ation of that Land Settlement in which I was then 
engaged. Thus I was treasuring up notions, which 
not only endeared to me the associations of the country, 
hut also tumed my thoughts to administration on a 
vast scale. 

Later in the year I found that my name had been 
brought bef ore Mr. John Lawrence (afterwards the 
renowned Lord Lawrence), who was then administering 
the territory between the rivers Satlej and £eas, annexed 
by Lord Hardinge after the first Sikh war. I was to 
be employed in the Land Settlement, much the same as 
that in which I was then occupied at Muttra, only 
larger in scope. It was suggested that the North¬ 
western Provinces offered no sufficiënt field for an 
aspiring man like me! I did not, however accept this 
the first ofier that had been made to me in my career. 
I consulted Mr. Thomason, and he advised me to stay 
yet awhile with him and his, till my training should be 
completed. He remarked that ere long some better 
opportunity would arise of Crossing into the Land of 
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the Five rivers, if I really wished to cross; and this 
dictum of his proved to be true. 

The antumn wore on, the later harvest was reaped, 
and I went into camp, as we called it, that is I marched 
ahout in the interior of my jurisdiction, dwelling in 
tents, not seeing any European, and never hearing 
English spoken for many weeks consecutively. Besides 
my general work in the Eegistration of landed tenures, 
a portion of the Muttra district was specially entrusted 
to me. In that portion I supervised the coUection of 
the revenue, and exercised control over the Police. I 
condncted the enquiries into criminal cases of a heinoos 
character, and disposed of lesser magisterial cases by 
my own authority. The population thus under my 
care was ahout a quarter of a miUion. So within the 
first year of my service I feit the novel sense of power, 
and knew what it was to command. 

On the occurrence of a crime, the primary thing for 
me was to gallop to the spot and interrogate the wit- 
nesses, before their truthfolness should be tamished, 
and before they could be instructed by anyone as to 
what tale they were to teil in Court. The overt and 
violent gang-robbery—elsewhere known as Dacoity— 
was of very rare occurrence. But bloody affrays with 
lethal weapons, arising from disputes ahout land, were 
only too frequent. These were all the more shocking 
because the combatants were usually cousins, and 
sometimes even brethren. They would, it was hoped, be 
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prevented in the future by the Registration of tenures 
and of boundaries which I was conducting. The murders 
generally sprang from deadly jealousy on account of 
social wrong. A breach of the marriage obligation was 
ponishable criminally indeed, but prosecutions were 
rare. The husband songht bis satisfaction with the 
bollet or the dagger, and the wife often shared the fate 
of her paramour. Still the peasant women were on the 
whole well‘behaved as I thought; and of the women in 
the upper and middle classes I saw nothing. There was 
some drinking, of course; but intemperance was un> 
usoal, and the people generally were more temperate 
than any I had ever known. The poor were, of course, 
with us; but there was no Poor-law, nor any need of 
such; for the sick, the infirm and the indigent were 
supported by the generosity of the villagers. 

The life in tents charmed me altogether. I chose 
umbrageous mango-groves, in order that they might 
spread their evergreen canopy over my canvas roof. 
The momings and the evenings were spent in the 
saddle, amidst sights, sounds and fragrance to please 
my senses. I liked my camp equipage, and my baggage 
animals, large-eyed, short-horned oxen with pendent 
dewlaps. My talk with the villagers, about their 
personal histories, opened out to me new vistas of 
human sentiment. The forenoon was devoted to 
business wholly in the vemacular. In the aftemoon 
my canvas vestibule became crowded with applicants. 
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petitioners, witnesses, disputants, and lookers-on. In¬ 
deed, the villagers loved to watch me, the pale-faced, 
beardless Anglo-Saxon, seated against the trunk of 
some monarch of the grove, and dispensing patriarchal 
justice. After sundown I sat on a thick rug, spread 
upon the dry ground, together with my Native clerks 
and some other Natives of consequence, round a 
glowing bonfire outside my tent-door. After dinner in 
the long evenings I kept myself warm with wraps and 
plaids, while reading Alison’s narrative of Napoleon’s 
achievements. From this reading I drew inspiration, 
and contemplated administration conducted with im¬ 
mense energy in a gigantic sphere. Then I was bathed 
in the light of a November moon, that harvest moon to 
which every Native lifts up his eyes with thankfulness 
to the Preserver of universal humanity, for the in- 
gathering of the second erop of the past agricultural 
year, and the sowings assured for the coming season. 

By one set of circumstances only, during this happy 
winter, were my thoughts chequered. Within this 
year the second Sikh war had broken out. The British 
operations had begun indifferently, and had then pro- 
ceeded in a manner that brought our army into a critical 
position. I had ere this discovered that the opinion of 
the Natives regarding our political prospects is ever 
unfathomable, yet I fancied that some change was 
perceptible in their estimate of my power to command 
their obedience. The change was like breath upon a 
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mirror, but I feit that it would become more markbd if 
we were to receive any further military checks. So 
when tbe crowning victoiy of Goojerat was announced, I 
was glad to teil the news to the Natives around me, 
knowing well that they would understand how a solitary 
European officer was backed by a power for the present 
at least irresistible. 

The winter was hardly over when I was summoned 
to attend Mr. Thomason at Agra. He intimated to 
me that my work in the Begistration of land tenures, in 
the Muttra district, had given snch satisfaction that I 
was to be entrusted with similar work, only on a larger 
scale, in the Allahabad district, and to be promoted a 
grade in the Service. This promotion, much earlier 
than anything ordinarily to be expected, was my first 
step after one year only of active work. It was 
Eastertide; there being no Chaplain, the Civil Servants 
used to take tums to read the Sunday prayers when 
two or three were gathered together in the Court-house. 
My last act at Muttra was thus to read the prayers on 
the evening of Easter Sunday, 1849. The next day I 
started for Allahabad, the first scene in my drama being 
thus dosed. 

Arriving, by a rapid joumey in a one-horse van by 
the Grand Trunk Boad, at Allahabad in the early 
spring, I was appointed to act as Joint Magistrate, 
which meant that I was the principal magisterial officer 
for the whole district, under the Magistrate and Collector. 
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This was a distiact step for a young officer of little 
over a year’s service. I was further to revise the 
Eegistration of land tenures in that portion of the 
district which lay south of the river Jamna. For this 
portion, too, I had entire charge of the revenue and the 
police. Thus my position had become a good one, and 
I wrote to my father that I was already in executive 
charge of half a million of people. 

In the Eegistration work, for me the Cardinal affair, 
I was virtually suhordinate to the Commissioner of the 
district of Allahabad and of the neighbouring districts, 
Mr. Eobert Lowther. Already I had been wamed by 
Mr. Thomason that, to be successful in my work, I 
must win and keep the conhdence of this high official. 
He was of the Lowther stock and a scion of the well- 
known family of the North of England. He was an 
able Civil Servant of the elder school; and perhaps he 
regarded me as a disciple of the new official faith in the 
era of Thomason. Still he liked my zeal, which burst 
forth in the springtide of youth, and he accorded to me 
a genereus support, combining with that the useful 
instruction which his long experience enabled him to 
give. I cherish his memory with gratitude. 

How perfectly do I recoUect calling to pay my 
respects to him in his fine mansion and umbrageous 
garden, little dreaming that this acquaintance would 
prove momentous to me. I met his wife and her sister 
JMiss Charlotte Frances Martindale. I often had 
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occasion to drive over to Mr. Lowther’s house of an 
evening after my long day’s work to talk over official 
matters with him. My visits at eventide became more 
and more frequent. I beg^n to teil the story of my life 
to the young lady with that volubility which comes 
from freshness of spirit. We were married at Allahabad 
at the end of 1849. I had to proceed immediately on 
a tour in tents throughont my portion of the district. 
So after the wedding our double-poled tent was pitched 
in a tamarind grove over s^ainst some Mahomedan 
shrines. The honeymoon was spent amidst rural, 
though busy, scenes of Native life. My marches, 
which had heretofore been always on horseback, were 
now sometimes varied by driving in a gig suited for 
rough roads. The rustics seemed to be interested in 
beholding a European lady amidst their villages. They 
would play their national games before her. Among 
other feats, they would hew asunder with a sword-stroke 
the big fish caught in the streams around us. My 
special work in the Eegistration of land tenures 
advanced apace, and irom official commendations which 
I received it seemed that my repute with the Govern¬ 
ment was growing. 

As the hot weather set in, my wife and I were glad 
to seek the shelter of an excellent house in Allahabad. 
She whispered in my ear that distinction could be won 
by the pen in the English language indoors, as well as 
by vemacular business in the field. I began to write 
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articles for the “ Calcutta Beview,” a quarterly period- 
ical which numbered among its contributors some of 
tbe brightest men tbat had adomed the Civil and 
Military Services. My earliest article was on Vemacular 
Schools, representing what would in the English of 
to-day be termed Elementary Education. Mr. Thomason 
was then introducing this education into bis Provinces, 
and I aspired to be the first officer in charge of it. 
He however said that I was reserved for sterner things. 
Here again, for the second time his dictum in my case 
proved true. 

Shortly afterwards, near the end of 1850, an offer 
came from the Panjab, through Mr. John Lawrence, of 
employment there as a Settlement officer. The offer 
of the previous year had not been accepted; but this 
offer was distinctly a better one. I was to have an in¬ 
dependent command with increased emoluments. My 
eldest son, Eichard, had been born but recently; the 
joumey was an arduous one for my virife; but she 
urged me to accept at once; which I did. I received 
my first letter from Mr. John Lawrence intimating 
that I was to be Settlement Officer of Jullunder half- 
way between the rivers Satlej and Beas. This was the 
best possible situatiou for me under the circumstances. 
Mr. Thomason dismissed me with his blessing in one of 
those fareweU letters which no man knew better how to 
write. So about New Year’s Day 1851 I started, with 
my wife and infant son, from Allahabad for Jullunder, 
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in a one-horse van along the Crrand Trunk Boad, a 
joumej of some seven hundred miles. The season of 
the year was superb; the unenclosed heids of wheat 
and barley, jast springing up, formed an interminable 
expanse of emerald for hundreds of miles. 

The constraction of this Grand Trunk Boad, de- 
signed to stretch for fifteen hundred miles from terminus 
to terminus, was one of those enterprises which have 
been rarely seen since the days of the Boman Empire. 
I marvelled also at the organisation connected with the 
Boad, which Mr. Thomason used proudly to call the 
main artery of circulation. There were police posts at 
short intervals, caravanserais for travellers, depots for 
stores and provisions, agencies for the supply of trans¬ 
port, and dispensaries for the sick in convenient positions. 
Indeed mach of our best thought was given to this 
mighty road, just as if we were working for an in- 
definite future, and without any prevision as to a new 
era being at hand, when railways would to a great 
degree supersede all these arrangements of ours. 

The air hecame more exhilarating, and the frosts 
before sunrise were sharper, when we reached Umballa 
near the base of the Himalayan region. The Trunk 
Boad was not yet completed beyond that point, so we 
had to exchange our one-horse vans for palanquins. 

One day the haziness of the hright atmosphere is 
cleared by some wintry showers. I descry on the 
northem horizon a long white glittering wall—the 
K 2 
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outline being too sharp for clouds. I alight from the 
palanquin, apply my field-glass to the strange phenom- 
enon, enquire of my palanquin hearers, and lo ! it is, it 
is, the Himalaya. Instinctively I take off my white 
helmet to salute the peerless mountains on this my first 
sight of them. 

Soon we crossed the Satlej hy a long bridge of 
hoats—subsequently superseded hy a railway viaduct 
of immense length. That was as the Crossing of the 
Eubicon to me. In the springtide of youth our cogi- 
tations are few and short. Yet I could not hut 
remember that I was leaving the North-Western 
Provinces and the School of Thomason, to enter the 
Panjab and the School of Lawrence, in a new field 
and under stirring circumstances. Without seeking 
to divine how I might fare there, I feit no misgiving 
if only health and strength should be spared to me. 
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CHAPTER V. 

(1851-6.)—THE PANJAB. 

The Settlement of the JoUunder district—tour in the villages—Assessment 
of the Land revenue and the Heoord of Rights—My first visit to Simla and 
meeting with Mr. John Lawrence—^My reception by Lord Dalhoosie— 
Yisit to Dhormsdla in the mountains—Proceed to Lahore—The Lawrence 
brothera—The Settlement of districts beyond the river Ravi—Preparation 
of the ilrst Panjab Report—The Panjab Civü Code—Mr. Montgomery— 
Departnre of Sir Henry Lawrence—Mr. John Lawrence as Chief Com* 
missioner—^The Gk>ojerat district—My appointment as Secretary—Second 
Panjab Report—My jonmey towards England — Meeting with Lord 
Canning at Barrackpore—Arrival in Worcestershire. 

A RRIVING at JuUunder in the middle of January 
1851 1 took over charge of the Settlement from 
my predecessor Mr. Hercules Scott. He was an excel¬ 
lent officer who, after doing much for the fortherance 
of the work, had been obliged by ill health to take 
furlough to England, leaving a considerable portion 
unfinished. 1 was instructed to finish this in the hrst 
place. 

I was now, after , just three years of active service in 
India, the Settlement officer of JuUunder one of the 
richest districts in the Panjab. At this juncture the 
official position was the very best I could have hoped 
for, even when my ambition was disposed to soar. A 
Settlement was the most arduous task with which a 
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Civil Servant could be entrusted. The crux or crisis of 
a Settlement was the assessment of the Land revenue. 
For Jullunder this had not yet been brought about. 
Masses of data had indeed heen collected by my pre- 
decessor. But I was now to act immediately with sneb 
preparation as I could acquire. I had, however, three 
months before me of the fairest season for working and 
that, too, within a compact area. Barely, in a long 
career, bas my mettle been more tested, and my powers 
more strained, than in the early montbs of 1851. 

The surveys, down to the last field, had been made, 
the statistics had heeo collated to the last item. But 
the real ruh was in the application of all this to a 
financial result, important to the State at the outset of 
British rule, and to the people quite vital. My method 
was then, as it has ever been, to ride all over the 
country in order to see and hear for myself. The 
peasant-proprietors were to teil me all they knew, 
standing on their own ground, and in the presence of 
their fellows. I found no difiBculty with the Panjabi 
language as it was akin to the Hindustani. The 
peasantry were partly Sikh and partly Moslem. The 
long-bearded Sikhs especially were of a tall stalwart 
race. There was a true saying in respect to many a 
village, that it could furnish men enough for a 
grenadier company in the army all belonging to the 
same cousinhood. I was informed that the people 
spoke of me in their terse phrase which may be translated 
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thos — he wUl hear everybody, but will act for 
himself. 

So my tents were pitched and struck daily with 
ceaseless locomotion. The rising sun saw me in the 
saddle and I did not dismount till noon. Then came a 
midday meal and two or three hours with the statistics 
—another ride till nightfall—after dinner, some fnrther 
study of my papers—and early rest hefore early rising 
—midnight oil heing unknown. In my rides amidst 
the fields, with the spring crops growing, I was accom- 
panied by representative villagers, themselves mounted, 
to show me the localities. So hefore the spring was 
over I had mastered the previously collected data, and 
made my own calculations. Thus the land revenue was 
assessed for each Yillage Commnnity in each parish* 
area in the lamp. For each considerahle group of such 
areas I nsed to collect the representatives, seated on 
rugs or carpets, in my donhle-poled tent. I myself 
annonnced the assessment on each area in the annual 
snm of rupees for the thirty years following. Never 
shall I forget the cariosily and anxiety depicted on their 
ordinarily impassive faces, as I read out sum after snm 
for each village—the hreathless silence during the 
announcement—^the hum of excited conversation when 
the reading was over. 

The distribution of the harden among the individoal 
proprietors in each Village Community was then left to 
be settled hy themselves according to their local customs. 
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This involved the Eegistration of land tenures, some- 
times termed the Record of Eights. In this, too, was 
included the detennination of disputes and causes of 
various sorts relating to the ownership and occupation 
of land, all which I and my Assistants had the judicial 
power of deciding, without any appeal to the Civil 
Courts. 

Having set this Record well in hand, I obtained a 
month’s leave to visit Simla, whither my wife had 
preceded me. I had won my spurs sufficiently in the 
Panjab to entitle me to do this. I wished to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. John Lawrence, and if possihle to 
be presented to the Governor-General Lord Dalhonsie, 
who was then in the zeuith of fame. I was thus to he 
en évidence before my masters. The process was 
described by my friends as “dancing before Herod,” 
and so it veritably proved to be. Travelling in a sultry 
summer’s night hy palanquin to the foot of the Hima- 
laya, I hardly paused to marvel at the mountains, 
marvellous as they were to one who, like me, had not 
had a near view of anything higher than Snowdon or 
Helvellyn. I ascended to Kussowlee, six thoosand feet 
above sea-level, and then pressed on by moonlight over 
hill-tops, tül I suddenly entered the rhododendron- 
groves and the pine-woods of Simla. The cool fragrance 
of the night air, amidst perennial vegetation, soothed 
my travel-wom nerves. 

The next moming was memorable, for then I had 
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mj first interview with Mr. John Lawrence. He was 
less stern and grave, more cheerfnl and affable, than I 
had expected. Indeed at that time frankness of speech 
and alacritj of spirit were his external characteristics. 
He plunged into enquiries about my work, having him- 
self been the first Commissioner of the Jullnnder 
distiict, together with other districts. For some short 
time I saw him almost daily, and each day his kindness 
gfrew. I became conscious that he had inwardly re- 
solved to make me his Secretaiy, if only opportunity 
ofiTered, which might, however not be the case. But to 
win this position in his esteem was the Cardinal matter 
for me. 

Then Lord Dalhousie was so gracious as to ask him 
to bring me to dinner quietly. His Lordship looked 
yonng, fresh and blooming, thongh self-possessed in the 
highest degree. He received ns in a pretty house of 
Swiss architecture, and I had the honour of sitting next 
to him who was already hailed by public opinion as 
“ the great Fro>consul.” He naturally directed his 
conversation to Mr. John Lawrence who sat on the 
other side of him. I noted his masteiy of Panjab 
affairs, and his calm authoritative air in expressing his 
views. The surroundings, by contrast, impressed me 
beyond measure. After my recent tent-life in glare 
and flying dust, in heat that abated not even at night, 
in solitude as regards European society—this sudden 
entrance into comfort and elegance, with Staff Officers 
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in uniform and a band softly discoursing music—seemed 
to me like the gate of paradise! I had never yet sat at 
such a memorable dinner. 

During my brief sojoum at Simla my wife would 
take me for rides round the place, with which she was 
already acquainted. But just then I had no eyes even 
for the background of snowy peaks. I had forgotten 
my landscape painting for a while, being absorbed in 
reflections upon my career and its responsibilities. I 
left her there for the benefit of the climate till the 
autumn, and retumed to JuUunder by the way I came. 
I there sought the shelter of my house, as tents would 
be no longer endurable. Soon the rainy season came to 
refresh os; and in the early mom, asleep in my balcony, 
I would dream of the Himalaya looming before me, 
only to find on awaking that the vision was that of 
cloud-masses charged with rain and rising over the flat 
horizon. 

The preparation of my Settlement Kecord was now 
going on apace, and with it my difficulties began. The 
peasantiy had not been accustomed to minute enquiries 
into their affairs under any System preceding British 
rule. They were not willing to help us, as they 
doubted whether our intentions were quite disinterested. 
Though their memories were long and their traditions 
had been cherished, they were not careful to give us 
accurate information on countless particulars. In vain 
I assured them that all we desired was the future 
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security of tbeir rights, tenures and properties—that 
their prosperity was ours—^that our revenue would rise 
or fall according as they flourished or sufièred—that our 
interest and theirs must in the end he identical. When 
the papers had been drawn up, with great labour and 
expense, various errors would be discovered. Then 
some correction or rewriting would be needed. In the 
end we got the Record nominally complete, in frame- 
work elaborate, but in details sometimes erroneous. At 
all events it formed a Capital basis for a revised Record 
in the future. But that it could not be made wholly 
trustworthy in this initial stage, was a matter of dis- 
appointment to me. 

I was subordinate to the Commissioner Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Donald) Macleod, who was sojouming at 
Dhurmsdla in tbe Himalaya beyond K6t Kangra. It 
was well for me to visit him there and talk over our 
affairs; so I gladly undertook the joumey. I passed 
the citadel of Kdt Kangra at sundown, admiring the 
outliue of that Sikh stronghold as it stood out against 
the after-glow of eventide. I was now belated, having 
intended to reach Bhurms&la that evening in good 
time. Instead of that, I saw the lower range of the 
Himalaya in front of me, and knew that Dhurmsfila 
was somewhere up aloft, distant a good march. A full 
moon was rising, however, and I had a mountcd 
guide who would keep me on the right bridle path. 
So, changing horses, I rode on at once. After some 
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considerable ascent I came upon a tabledand, and an 
upper valley, traversed or permeated by rivulets, stream- 
lets, channels, water-courses innumerable, running with 
perceptible currents, and gleaming in all directions like 
silver streaks under the moon. With this network of 
irrigation there were rich rice-crops springpng up. For 
a background to the picture of Alpine prosperity the 
mountain-sides rosé up forest-clad. The ear as well as 
the eye was delighted ; for as I paused to listen, 
the tiny torrents were rattling over stones, or brawling 
among petty obstacles in their courses. Their noise 
was as that of countless voices mingled in one great 
babblement. Advancing from this raoonlit scene with 
the bahel of sounds, I reached before midnight the 
hospita! threshold of my cousin Mr. George Barnes. 

Eeturning after a few days to Jullunder, I com- 
pleted my Settlement work by the end of the year, 
reported its financial results and presented an elaborate 
account of the land tenures. At that time my old 
master, Mr. Thomason the Lieutenant-Govemor, with 
his family, passed through Jullunder on the way from 
the North-Western Provinces to visit Lahore. I had 
the advantage of showing him my draft report on the 
land tenures. By his sympathetic advice I enlarged 
my report, and entered into the history of Sikh rule as 
affecting the rural communities. I knew not that this 
was the last time I should ever see his heloved face. 

Before leaving Jullunder I made the acquaintance 
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of Major (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, a man of a 
veiy attractive individualiiy. His early service had 
been on the Afgban border beyond the Indus. Erom 
him I derived my first ideas of that important frontier 
with wbich in after years I was destined to become 
familiar. 

% 

I was then entmsted with the Settlement of the 
districts lying beyond Lahore, and between the rivers 
Ravi and Chenab. So I passed on to my new sphere 
about New Year’s Day 1852. My route lay through 
Amritsar, the religieus centre of the Sikhs, with its gilt 
temple islanded in a gpreat tank. I took my first lesson 
in Sikh doctrines, hearing about the religieus function 
of baptism by genuflexion at the priest’s feet, and the 
secnlar ceremony of baptism by holding up the sword. 
I met the Sikh devotees, well known as martial monks, 
with their dark pointed beards falling to the waist, 
and their turbans and waistbands of indigo and black, 
qaite bristling with burnished knives and daggers. At 
Lahore I noticed the city walls still intact, the two 
mosques, one hearing the name of the Emperor, the 
other of the Vizier, the tomb of Eanjit Sing, the 
Lion ruler of the Panjab, and hard by across the Eavi 
the mausoleum erected after the death of the Emperor 
Jehangir by his widow, the masterful and martial 
Empress who had once been the Light of the Harem. 

Not to these things, however romantic, were my 
regards tumed. Por I had to meet the Panjab Board 
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of Administratiou, at Lahore their headquarters. This 
Board, which was formed by Lord Dalhousie in 1849 
immediately after the annezation of the Panjab, con- 
sisted in 1852 of the brothers, Sir Henry and Mr. John 
Lawrence, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Eobert) Montgomery; 
Sir Henry being the President. I was now to become 
conversant with the sentiments of my masters, and to 
be questioned by them as to what I had done or could 
do. Instead of dreading, I couiiied such examination 
as the means of gaining a place in their estimation. 
Thus I was, for the second time, “ dancing bef ore 
Herod.” I was already acquainted with Mr. John 
Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery. With Sir Henry 
Lawrence I made my acquaintance for the first time in 
bis Besidency, a domed Moslem shrine adapted to 
European habitation. He seemed to be more staid and 
reserved than I had expected. But undemeath his 
gravity there existed a flashing spirit and a buming 
zeal. His thoughtfiil inteUigence and deep culture 
made him a more formidable interrogator than any I 
had yet met. Bespecting the politics of the Panjab, 
there was evidently some difference in policy and in 
sentiment between the two brothers. But Mr. John 
Lawrence loyally told me that such difEerence should be 
veiled from public view. I leamed tbat Lord Dalhousie 
had required from the Board an account of their grand 
stewardship since 1849. The Board had a magnificent 
story to teil, only there was a difficulty in telling it 
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properly, because they bad nobody at hand who could 
draft a Beport likely to be acceptable to men with 
powerful and independent minds, but with divergent 
opinions. 

I then crossed the Bavi and took np the Settlement. 
Once more I began to ride about an extensive country 
with all my might, or rather the might of my horses. 
I was amazed at the variety of physical conditions 
within my new jurisdiction. First I entered a wild 
country called the “ Bar.” This was not exactly a 
jungle, for the soil was friable and there was no under* 
growth. It was an interminable forest of low trees, 
crossed with sandy bridle-roads and dotted very sparsely 
with pastoral hamlets. Then 1 entered the irrigated 
cultivation near the base of the Himalaya. The irriga* 
tion was from wells excavated deep below the surface. 
The water was drawn up by huge wheels, to which 
numerous earthen pitchers were attached. These 
wheels, by their revolutions, caught the liquid from 
below and emptied it into the channels all round. The 
motive power was from buUocks dragging an endless 
course round and round both day and night. The 
gyrations of the wheels made a harsh creaJdng sound, 
which could however be softened by distance. The 
resonance from numberless wheels, at varyiug dis* 
tances, made a chorus like that of insects humming and 
buzzing. In my tents I was luUed to sleep by 
this partially harmonised volume of sound, and I was 
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greeted by it again on the first moment of waking 
at dawn. 

The hot season advanced, and I wished to do as 
much as possible out of doors before the rains should 
set in. About the beginning of June, the heat under 
canvas was such that I remember touching the pole of 
my tent and withdrawing my hand hastily as if it had 
been in contact with hot iron. One morning, while 
thus in camp, I received a despatch from Mr. John 
Lawrence, intimating that the Board had decided to 
entrust me with the drafting of their Report, and 
directing me to return at once to Lahore for that 
purpose. That day I sent out relays of horses on the 
stages, as Lahore was eighty miles off. In the cool of 
the next evening I started, and rode till midnight, once 
more under a favouring moon. I rested in a village 
and the nest morning reached Lahore. 

That was the most memorable night’s ride in my 
life, for it was big with my fate. I was to sink or swim 
according to my success, or otherwise, in this the most 
distinguished task that had as yet been committed to 
me. Heretofore my rapid progress and promotion had 
been in the regular and ordinary line—in a prominent 
branch no doubt, but still in line service. Indeed I 
had been, from the first, anxious to serve in the line, to 
bear my part in the ranks however hard, to put my 
hand to the plough and my shoulder to the wheel. 
But this new task would take me quite out of the line 
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aud place me on a different platform. Af ter only foar 
years and a half since my entry on active work, I was 
to be in the inner confidence of the Board which vir- 
toaUy govemed the country, and was to come under the 
eye of the Govemor-General. This would lead to my 
being appointed Secretary to the Panjab Administra- 
tion, if a vacancy could be found for me. If that could 
not be, still my having done such a work as this Eeport 
would give me a status of which nothing could deprive 
me, and which must in some way or other help me to 
rise higher. It was with these unexpressed thoughts 
in my mind that I presented myself to my masters, the 
great triumvirate at Lahore the Capital. 

I found that the Board, for extraordinary affairs, 
deliberated in common, but had for ordinary affairs a 
division of labour among its Members. Accordingly I 
had for the preparation of the Eeport to take in- 
structions from Sir Henry Lawrence regarding the 
military frontier, the Native States, the public works— 
from Mr. John Lawrence regarding the Kevenue and 
the Finance in all their branches—from Mr. Mont- 
gomery regarding the courts of Justice, the police and 
prisons. I drafted my chapters according to these 
general directions, submitting the draft of each chapter 
to the Meraber in charge, which, after his emendations, 
was circulated among the other Members. There '^as 
one exception, namely this, that Mr. John Lawrence 
himself drafted the passages which related to the land 
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revenue. For the general description of the Panjab, I 
made the draft from my own knowledge, and circulated 
that to all the Memhers. In respect to the Public 
Works, that is, the canals of irrigation, the trunk roads, 
and the civil buildings, I was in communication with 
Colonel Eobert Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of 
Magdéda. I then formed with him a friendship which 
lasted through life. At this time also I met Lientenant 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Taylor, who was carrying on 
the Grand Trunk Boad from the Eastern confines of the 
Panjab to the Indus at Attock. This special and 
additional work of mine was kept apart from the 
Secretariat of the Board, as another officer was already 
the Secretary. It occupied me for fully two months. 

The Beport, when suhmitted to Lord DaJhousie, 
received the highest commendation from him, which 
was by itself the guerdon of success. It was soon 
published, and then excited much public comment. I 
neither received nor expected any reward whatever at 
the time, not even any official acknowledgment of my 
labour—as my whole energy was at the disposal of 
the Board. But I remained on the best possihle 
terms with the Memhers of the Board, and I feit 
my position to be such that something good must 
sooner or later hefall me. 

In the autumn I retumed to my Settlement work 
in the interior, and pressed it on till the end of the 
year. At Christmas I had a brief sojoum at Lahore. 
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In those few days I was enthusiastic enough to stay up 
aU night in order to read “ XJncle Tom’s Cabin ” at a 
single sitting. Early in the new year, 1853, my second 
son, Henry, was bom ; and tben I returned to my tents 
and proceeded with the Settlement. Soon a fresh 
summons came from Lahore and this time I was to 
take Mr. Montgomery’s instractions regarding the 
preparation of a Civil Code for the Panjab. This was 
an additional distinction for me, and it Consolidated the 
position I had already acquired with the Board. In 
this draft Code I was directed to embody aU the main 
principles of Hindu and Mahomedan law, and roles of 
procedure suitable for the Panjab. Every assistance 
was placed at my disposal, and after intense study, I 
sncceeded in getting the draft into shape to the satis- 
faction of my employers. 

But now the days of the historie Board were 
numbered. I was still at Lahore when news came, like 
a bolt from the sky, that Sir Henry Lawrence had 
accepted a high appointment in another part of India, 
that Mr. John Lawrence was to be Chief Commissioner 
as head of a new Administration for tbe Panjab, and 
that Mr. Montgomery was to be virtually Chief Justice 
under the name of Judicial Commissioner. I drove 
over at once to Sir Henry’s house, the Residency, to 
verify the intelligence. I found consternation reigning 
there among his immediate friends respecting this un- 
looked for change. Many careers were suddenly checked 
r 2 
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and many hopes blasted. I feit that a man of genius 
was departing from us. But I rejoiced that my two 
patrons, Mr. John Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery, 
were remaining. 

I then reverted to my Settlement in the interior 
with pardonahle pride after my achievements at Lahore. 
Soon the utmost grief was excited hy the news of the 
sudden and untimely death of Mr. Thomason, the 
Lieutenant-Crovemor, my earliest patron. Early in the 
autumn, from exposure to malaria in the execution of 
my duty, I caught a fever which flew to my over- 
wrought brain. Soon recovering, I joined my wife at 
Murree, between the Jhelum and the Indus, which had 
now become the health-resort of the Western Panjab. 
The country round there was under my old friend Mr. 
Edward Thornton. At this time I saw him sorely 
tried by fanatical insurgents fi’om the wild frontier 
near us. We were aU moimting guard and standing to 
arms during the night. The next day Mr. Thornton, 
at the head of his police, received a shot in the neck 
from a buUet, but escaped without any grave injury. 
He suppressed the rising storm; but the episode 
reminded me, though indeed I hardly needed such 
reminding, of the risks that ever beset our power in the 
East. Here we were, amidst the most diligent work of 
peace, and yet amidst the alarms of armed turbulence. 
I heeded but slightly the noble scenery around me, 
being anxious tb return to my Settlement. I only 
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noted the snowy peaks, on the other side of which lay 
the Vale of Cashmere. 

Continuing my Settlement doring the winter months, 
I was in my tents early in 1854 when my thoughts 
were diverted afresh by a suggestion from the North¬ 
western Provinces. For a letter came from my old 
friend, Mr. William Muir, with an offer from the new 
Lieutenant-Govemor Mr. Colvin, of the Registership, 
virtuaUy the Secretaryship, to the Sudder or chief 
Court of those Provinces. This was for me a brilliant 
offer, and I obtained Mr. John Lawrence’s kind per- 
mis.sion to accept it. I attributed it partly to the 
efforts made by me in fmming the Civil Code under 
Mr. Montgomery. Bat Lord Dalhousie forbade my 
leaving the Panjab, and directed that some further 
provision should be made for me there. His Lordship 
was so good as to say that the public .service in the 
Panjab would suffer by my departure. Mr. John 
Lawrence kindly declared himself to be only too wüling 
to make some fresh arrangement for me. So I was 
promoted a grade in the Service, and placed at the head 
of the Goojerat district between the rivers Chenab and 
Jhelum, in full magisterial and fiscal charge, together 
with the Settlement of that district—gpving up my 
Settlement work, now far advanced, between the Ravi 
and the Chenab. This union of the two charges, that 
of the district and that of the Settlement, in me was a 
thing in those days unprecedented, and I was to regard 
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it as an honour. Thus I was still in tlie ordinary line, 
and matters had not tnmed out according to my just 
expectations. But it was not in my nature to be dis- 
contented, and I loved an active command. 

So I crossed the mighty Chenab at low water in the 
early spring hy a bridge of boats and entered on my 
pastures new. My station at öoojerat was close to the 
field of Lord Gough’s crowning victory over the Sikhs. 
Before the hot weather set in, I rode round, according 
to my custom, and visited the low range of hills over- 
looking the Jhelum—the scene in the elder time of the 
fight between Alexander the Great and Porus, and 
recently of the battle near Chillianwala. Soon I be- 
came quite absorbed in my executive work, and for the 
moment had no thought beyond it. 

But one Saturday morning in the rainy season, once 
more and for the third time, a fateful summons came 
from Lahore. This was a letter from Mr. John 
Lawrence, informiug me that the Secretajy — Mr. 
Melvill—had died the night previously, and directing 
me to proceed at once and take bis place at Lahore. 
The next day I read the Sunday prayers for the last 
time to some half dozen persons collected in my Court* 
house. Very early on Monday morning I rode down 
to the river bank, where a boat with my luggage was 
ready to take me across. But the Chenab was no 
longer a definite stream, crossed by a bridge of boats, 
as when I had last seen it. Now it was in full fiood. 
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several miles broad, witb whirling currents. The 
gallant boatmen plied their task £rom mom to eve in 
one of the longest days of the year. The glare, and 
the refracted sunlight from the water, reddened and 
blistered my face. When I again stood on terra firma 
I bade farewell for ever to district work, and feit that I 
had served my apprenticeship for higher employ. 

On my joyful meeting witb Mr. John Lawrence at 
Lahore, be received me in a characteristic way. He 
said that he would always be glad of my opinion, and 
of my pen to defend or exponnd bis policy. But the 
policy must he bis alone, and not mine at all. My day, 
he kindly assured me, would come thereafter; every 
creature must have its day; and the present day was 
his! In truth we suited each other to perfection, and 
there was a thorough understanding hetween us. Witb 
him I was the square man in the square place. I had 
the practical knowledge on the one hand, and the 
literary training on the other, which he required. A 
son could not have served a father more willingly than 
I did him. I had come to his service in the nick of 
time. Soon after my arrival he had an attack in the 
head, which laid the foundation of further mischief. I 
stood hy his bedside, as he lay excruciated with head- 
ache. He whispered to me that he feit as if a Baksha 
(demon of Hindu mythology) was prodding his brain 
with a red-hot trident. Cold-water douches relieved 
him, hut for days he lay prostrated. When he grew 
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better, I told him, at his bedside, by way of re- 
assurance, that all the business was in a forward state. 
Even in sickness, however, he was mindful of his own 
responsibility. He at once expressed a hope that I was 
not issuing any order of importance which had not re- 
ceived his authority. He joomeyed to Murree, and, in 
the mountain climate, soon recovered up to a certain 
point. 

My first important business was to prepare the 
Second Fanjab Beport, and this time I had only one 
master to serve. But Mr. Lawrence himself wrote 
that portion which related to the Land revenue. Then 
for some months our work went on without let, hitch 
or friction, with that smoothness which comes from 
absolute accord between the Chief and his henchman. 
In order that I might be posted up in his views, he 
would almost daily write to me a letter on his general 
policy. Those were days of really strong administra- 
tion. My Chief would be unstinting in praise of those 
who did well, and they were legion. But he would be 
unsparing in blame of tbose wbo deserved it; and if I 
did not write the draft despatch strongly enough, he 
would make me rewrite it with greater strength. I 
was to see and meet everyone who had business with 
the Administration. I was careful to suppress my own 
personality, always keeping to the front the authoriiy 
of my Chief. It was hard for me, as the right hand 
man of such a Chief, to prevent jealousy among the 
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outside World here and there. Still I strove to be 
conciliatory towards them all, trusting to him to vindi- 
cate me if I shoold be attaoked for writing that wbicb 
be bad bidden me to write. The only difficulty I can 
remember was in this wise. When we were togetber, 
be was fond of calling me to bis study after breakfast 
and instructing me fully as to several despatcbes on big 
subjects tbat were to be drafted. I was only too glad 
to prepare sucb despatcbes, but perbaps I could not do 
so tbat day, or even tbe next day, baving a mass of 
current and urgent afifairs to dispose of. On tbe 
following morning perbaps be, baving in tbe mean- 
wbile been thinking of otber matters, would ask me 
wbetber tbese despatcbes were ready. Tbe stress in- 
creased wben we were on tbe winter’s marcb in tents, 
and wben I bad to rise long before dawn and write by 
candleligbt, well wrapped up in tbe frosty air—so as to 
bave some work off my bands before be and I mounted 
onr borses at sunrise. Looking back across tbe gulf of 
time, I desire to say my very best of bim ; for no man 
could bave been kinder to me tban be was. 

Wben tbe electric telegrapb was opened between 
Calcutta and the Panjab, my duty was to receive tbe 
first message tbat came to Labore. 1 watched tbe 
vibrations of the needle as each word was being spelt 
out by tbe telegraphist. It was intelligence from the 
Crimea tbat was being telegrapbed. In breathless 
suspense I saw tbe needle teil us word by word tbe 
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summary of the battle of the Alma. This really was 
for me a wondrous experience. 

Later on I was with Mr. Lawrence on an 
elephant witnessing the illumination of Lahore in 
honour of the taking of Sehastopol. We noticed the 
faces of the crowd surrounding us, and he told me 
that he read in them the expression of genuine delight. 

Once too I went with him and his youngest 
hrother Richard — afterwards General — to visit the 
Sovereign of the Jammu State, Golah Sing who had 
played a well-known part after the first Sikh war, and 
whose dominion had been enlarged on the recommend- 
ation of Sir Henry Lawrence. Golah Sing had aJl the 
mellifluous speech and the refined manner of a high-born 
Rajput. I heard him say, looking at Richard—“ I see 
in your countenance the mirror and image of your 
hrother Henry and my heart is full to overflowing.” 

Early in 1855, in the heyday of my success, a 
calamity overtook me. After the hirth of my daughter, 
Edith, my wife died. The suddenness of the shock 
intensified the grief. Unable to hear the house of death 
that night, I had a tent pitched for me in the garden, 
hoping for sleep: hut I passed a sleepless night. My 
Native valet must have sat by me through the hours of 
vigil, for I overhead him say to the other servants in 
the moming that his master had not slept at all. After 
the funeral I betook myself to Mr. Lawrence’s house— 
the Residency where Sir Henry had lived—and shut 
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myself up for a few days in meditation. The respite 
was, however, short for I was roused to attend to public 
affairs that would brook no delay. I arranged for the 
joumey of my three motherless children to England, 
and then joined Mr. Lawrence at Murree in the 
summer. Of an evening, after the day’s work had been 
done, I used to read out to bim the novels of Walter 
Scott. The Himalayan scenery brings solace to the 
sorrow-stricken; and in that summer I resumed 
practice with my pencil and brush, my landscape art 
having somewhat fallen into desuetude whüe I had 
been mastering my ardnous profession. 

Throughout 1855 Mr. Lawrence’s Administration 
prospered exceedingly. Under his direction I became 
versed in the rough transactions with the wild tribes on 
tbe Trans-Indus frontier, the relations with the Native 
States greater and lesser, the canals for irrigation, the 
trunk roads, the sanitary improvements, the schemes 
for navigating the Five Rivers, the introduction of 
vemacular education, the prison discipline—in short, 
everything that pertained to a Province that was to be 
in the van and forefront of progress. . 

At that time I had my iirst lesson in epidemie 
disease. I was honorary member of the mess of the 81st 
Regiment, at Meean Meer near Lahore, commanded 
by Colonel (now General) Rennie. Suddenly cholera— 
an enemy who we fondly hoped would never cross 
the Satlej—appeared among the European soldiers with 
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deadly effect. Thence it spread to the Civil Station 
and the city of Lahore. Though quite well myself, 
I experienced the sensation of rising each day and 
wondering whether it would he the last—of despatch- 
ing large affairs and reflecting whether they would 
be the final ones. The mental effect was severe at 
lirst, hut I quickly became accustomed to a discipline 
most wholesome. It was tbe same with tbose around 
me, for the Anglo-Indian commanity bore tbis crucial 
trial to the nerves with exemplary calmness and presence 
of mind. 

Early in 1856 Mr. Lawrence visited Lord Dal- 
housie in Calcutta before His Lordsbip’s departure 
for England; and retumed to Lahore as Sir John. 
Soon afterwards Lord Dalhousie sent a request tbat 
I should prepare a Report for the use of the Govern¬ 
ment of India regarding our operations, military and 
political, on the Trans-Indus frontier, our armed in- 
terposition, our measnres of pacification. I forthwith 
undertook the task, the performance of which was 
indeed an honour; and Lord Dalhonsie sent a hearty 
acknowledgment officially. Before making over charge 
to his successor Lord Canning, he wrote me a farewell 
note which I have ever treasured. 

During this year I received such accounts of my 
father’s health—which had been failing since 1852—as 
induced me to take six months’ leave to England in 
order to see him. Before my departure I was honoured 
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by an official letter from Sir John Lawreace coucbed in 
terms of tbe strongest comiuendation. An official letter 
from a Chief to bis Secretary was unusual, but he 
desired to place on record bis sentiments regarding me. 
In tbe autumn I started from Labore in good bealtb 
for Calcutta, but on my way I caugbt a fever, probably 
from travelling in tbe nigbt air at tbat malarious 
season. Tbis relentless foe pursued me for all the 
rest of my joumey, delaying me grievously during 
the route. 

I managed bowever to visit Delhi in order to 
contemplate tbat imperial city in its wealtb and 
beauty: bttle dreaming of the awful tragedy tbat was 
to be acted tbere witbin a twelvemontb. I delighted 
in tbe many-coloured bazaars—the tbrongs in the 
streets—tbe gay occupants of tbe balconies—^the mixed 
sounds of a busy and cbeerful multitude—^the palatial 
institutions — the Jama mosque, indeed the queen- 
mosque of Asia—the Mogul palace overlooking tbe 
Jamna water. 

From Delhi tbe horse transit was rapid as before 
to Benares by the Grand Trunk Boad. I was thankful 
to find tbat beyond Benares the crawling pace of tbe 
palanquins was a sorrow of the past, and tbat tbe 
Trunk Boad was now continued to Baniganj, distant 
a hundred miles and more from Calcutta. At Baniganj 
I saw, for the first time in India, a railway train ; after 
the lapse of years it seems strange to recaU tbe curiosity 
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with which I regarded its movements. But I feit that 
since my departure from Calcutta just nine years before 
a new era had been usbered into India by tbe iron 
horse. Before entering tbe Capital, I balted at Seram- 
pore famous from its association witb the Baptist 
Mission and the career of Marshman. There I was 
hospitably entertained by Mr. Mereditb Townsend tbe 
Editor of “ Tbe Friend of India,” a weekly paper tben 
tbe most influential organ of public opinion in India. 
He had on divers occasions afforded consistent support 
to the Panjab Administration. I derived mental re- 
fresbment from bis conversation, marked as it was by 
thougbtful originality and vigorous expression. 

After arriving at Calcutta I was invited to Barrack- 
pore by Lord Canning. I was presented to Lady 
Canning, tbe most gifted Englisbwoman tbat bad ever 
landed in India. I could not tben foresee wbat a 
dominant influence would be exercised on my future 
career by tbe acquaintance witb His Lordsbip wbicb 
was tbus beginning. I was struck at first sigbt by 
tbe Socratic metbod of enquiry wbicb be adopted in 
conversing witb me, and tben by his hesitancy in 
forming conclusions. I did not imagine tbat be was 
about to pass tbrougb one of tbe most fieiy furnaces 
into wbicb a statesman bad ever been cast. At that 
time there was not the faintest sound of waming, 
not tbe slightest breath of suspicion, regarding tbe 
storm tbat was ere long to burst over India. I tben 
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sailed for England; and it was not till near the close 
of 1856 that, after beholding weather eSects of the 
grandest kind in the strait of Bonifacio between Corsica 
and Sardinia—I landed at Marseilles. The New Year’s 
Day of 1857 was being merrily celebrated in Paris, 
when the train carried me on towards my ancestral 
home in Worcestershire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

(1857-9.)—TIME AFTER THE MUTINIES. 

Tour in Italy—News of the Mutinies in India—Return to London—Return to 
Calcutta—Meet Lord Canning at Allahabad—Rejoin Sir John Lawrence at 
Delhi—The Ex-King of Delhi—Revert to Lahore—Apprehensions re- 
garding temper of Panjahi troops — March to Peahawur—Sir John 
Lawrence reads out Queeh’a proclamation on the Crown assuming direct 
govemment of India—He is appointed the first Lieutenant-Govemor of the 
Panj ah — His departure for England—He is succeeded by Sir Robert 
Montgomery—I am appointed Commissioner of the Lahore Division—The 
European forces of the late East India Company—Moslem &natioism at 
Lahore—My first visit to Cashmere—Sikh treason at Lahore—My relations 
with the Natives — James Wilson the Economist visits Lahore — My 
appointment on the finandal stafi of the Government of India—Departure 
from the Panjab for Calcutta. 

IITY return home in January 1857, after an absence 
of nine eventful years, did not afford me the 
happiness which might ordinarily be expected. For my 
father had become much changed from illness; the 
conversational power, the curiosity for knowledge, were 
abated. I had come hack with a new world in my 
head, hut the person to whom, above all others, I 
wished to teil my story was no longer able to hear 
it. My own health, too, was for a time so much 
shaken tbat I had to change my siz months’ leare 
to a year under medical authority. My two sons 
were being educated underjthe ancestral roof. 
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In the spring I undertook, for the first time in mj 
life, a Continental tour, taking two unmarried sisters 
with me. The Alpine range had not then been 
tunnelled; so we crossed Mont Cenis by diligence 
in a snow-storm on our way to Florence to meet a 
married sister and her hnsband, Captain and Mrs. 
Tennant. The meeting, which was to have been 
joyous, was tumed to sorrow, as we found Mrs. Tennant 
dying from fever. After an interval, we resumed 
our tour for the summer. But I heard disquieting 
reports of the Mutinies occurring among the Native 
sepoys in India; foUowed by the news of the capture 
of Delhi by the rebels and the proclamation of a new 
Mogul Empire. Retuming immediately to London, 
by the St. G-othard Pass (again in a snow-storm), 
I reported myself at the India Office for orders as 
to whether all officers on leave were to rejoin their 
posts in India. I was directed to await further in- 
structions. The latest news showed that the com- 
munication between Calcutta and the Panjab was 
entirely cut off by the rebellion. So it would be 
at present impossible for me to rejoin my post. I 
then made acquaintance with John Stuart Mill, the 
author and philosopher, who was an honoured Secretary 
at the East India Company’s headquarters, and was 
conducting their correspondence with Her Majesly’s 
Government. I also had some important conversations 
with Sir John Kaye the author, who after wards wrote 
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the first part of the History of the Mutinies. I dined 
with Mr. John Marshman in Kensing^n Palace Gar- 
dens, and mentioned all I had recenÜy seen at Seram- 
pore; he had been and still was, engaged in his 
historica! works. I had some noteworthy conversation 
with Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Andrew the pioneer 
of raUway enterprise in the Indus Valley. To aggra- 
vate my doubts as to what I ought to do, the fever 
retumed, so I was medically forbidden to undertake the 
Yoyage to India during the monsoon season. All this 
was to me the most utter disappointment I could have 
met with. I grieved at the thought, how I might have 
helped Sir John Lawrence at such a time, and how I 
was missing priceless opportunities by this enforced 
absence. Meanwhile the crisis of the Mutinies was 
sharp and short. The extremity was surmounted 
by the recapture of Delhi. The reinforcements of 
European troops, arriving fast, placed the Indian 
Empire beyond the reach of fatal danger. 

I paid my respects to Lord Dalhousie, then so- 
jouming at Malvem near my home, and His Lordship 
received me with all the old kindness. I had not 
seen him since he entertained me at Simla just six 
years before. The interval was not long; hut within 
it he had become —keu quantum mutatus ab Ulo Hectore. 
I grieved to see how the once fresh, dominant aspect 
had been effaced by noble care, gigantic labour, and 
cankering disease. The voice alone reminded me of 
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his fonuer self. Our conversation feil upon the 
Mutinies, and he spoke freely regarding the events. 
Bat when 1 ventured to touch on the possible causes, 
he lapsed into leticence and reserve. Taking my 
leave, I was conscioos that it was a last farewell; for 
evidently his end could not be far off. 

I renewed my friendship with Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
and was by him introduced to his wife, the sister of 
Macaulay. By him too I was taken to dine quietly 
with the great historian, and that was, indeed a 
memorable evening. Macaulay gave me in clear ring- 
ing tones, and with the most brilliant fluency, a spoken 
essay on the current events of the Mutinies. Then I, 
having recently been touring in Italy, ventured to ask 
his opinion on several characters in the Italian middle 
ages. I was amazed at the readiness of his know- 
ledge; but he wamed me that he was speaking off* 
hand, without having refreshed his memory with the 
authorities. 

Though not yet restored to full health, I 
started on my return to India reckoning that, by 
the time I arrived there, communication between Cal- 
cutta and the Fanjab would be reopened enough for 
me to rejoin Sir John Lawrence somehow. A further 
stroke of ill-luck befell me, inasmuch as I was detained 
a fortnight at Cairo by the breakdown of the steamship 
that was to carry us from Suez onwards. There was 
nothing for it but to utilise the interval. I had 
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advanced in my landscape painting by study and lessons 
during my recent stay in England. So I sketched 
the Nile valley from the Cairo citadel, and camped 
out in the desert in order to depict the several groups 
of Pyramids. The fateful year of 1857 was drawing 
towards its close when I reached India. 

At Calcutta I found that Lord Canning had gone 
up country. I was demi-officially informed that the 
Government of India contemplated employing me 
under themselves direct. Accordingly I joumeyed to 
Benares, not as I had travelled thither ten years 
previously in a palanquin with snail-like pace, hut 
for the first part by railway and then by horse-vans. 
Thence I was driven quickly to Allahabad the new 
headquarters of the North-Western Provinces. 

At Allahabad I waited on Lord Canning in order to 
learn whether he had any special orders to give me. 
He apparently had contemplated employing me under 
himself. But he had first referred to Sir John Lawrence 
who had replied by telegraph that my services were 
needed in the Panjab. His Lordship showed me the 
telegram, and that decided my course. It would have 
been promotion for me to come directly under the 
Governor-General in Council. Stül I was glad to 
return to the side of my old Chief who, since we 
parted, had won deathless fame. I dined and spent 
the evening with Lord Canning in his tents. He 
was like the ship-captain who had just weathered a 
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terrific cyclone. Evidently he had grown much in 
stature as a ruler since we had last met some fifteen 
months before. His health, so far from suffering, 
had apparenÜy been braced. 

The next moming I travelled to Cawnpore, not 
as before by horse-van, but by railway, and alighted 
in the camp of the Commander-in-Chief Sir Colin 
Campbell — afterwards Lord Clyde. He was then 
organising his forces for the final advance against 
Lucknow. I dined and spent the evening with bim 
in his tents; and he gave me his views on various 
points of war and policy which I was to transmit 
to Sir John Lawrence. I had just time to see the 
harrack where the Europeans had held ont against 
the mutineers, the river bank whence the rebels had 
fired into the boats laden with defenceless fugitives 
women and children, the Well into which the bodies 
had been flung after the massacre—^then bricked up, 
but now surmounted by a marble angel as a monument. 

The following day I started for Delhi; having 
as yet noticed but little tracé of the convulsion during 
the anmts mirabilis just over. But now I was to 
travel along the Grand Trunk Boad by military transit 
under the Quarter-Master-General of the Army. This 
transit was for military officers only: but an exception 
was made in my favour. The safety of the passage 
could not be assured, and the passenger would go 
armed. Listening attentively I could catch the sound 
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of cannonading aóross the Ganges. The great road 
well remembered by me, as thronged with commercial 
traffic to and fro, was now deserted. The caravanserais 
had no wayfarers, and nothing was to he seen save 
military posts at intervals. But the green crops which 
I had admired when passing np, just six years pre- 
viously, were now again springpng up in the fields 
as before. Happily the villages had not been de- 
vastated by fire and sword. Even the Settlement 
Eecords, forming the best monument of British mie, 
had been preserved; for although the originals had 
been destroyed at the Civil Stations by the rebels or 
mutineers, the copies had been kept in the villages 
by the hereditary Village Accountants. I pushed on 
through the night, without sleep, as prudence de- 
manded that I should keep my vigils. The next 
day I was thankful to reach 'the Jamna bank and 
to cross the river by a bridge of boats—^now super- 
seded by a railway viaduct—with the Mogul Falace 
and the walls of Delhi right in front of me. The 
territory and city of Delhi had previously belonged 
to the North-Western Pro vin ces, but, since the re- 
capture of the city, had been transferred to the Panjab 
Administration. 

Thus I found Sir John Lawrence on horseback 
inspecting his new charge. . He gave me the hos- 
pitality of his camp which was pitched just outside 
the Cashmere gate — the recent scene of British 
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heroism. I then resumed charge of the Secretaryship. 
Sir John seemed better in health and strength than 
when I had left him in time of peace. The flush, 
the glow, the excitement of success were upon him. 
The consciousness of immense achievements, the 
triumph almost wrested from destiny, had hraced him 
up, In the inner recess of his tent he spoke to 
me devoutly of the providential deliverance from the 
veiy jaws of destruction. He told me that everything 
had been staked by him for the recapture of Delhi, that 
he had poured out his last drop, and gleaned his last 
hlade, for this object. 

Passing under the Cashmere gate freshly riddled 
with cannon-shots, I entered the Imperial city. Never 
before or since have I witnessed such a change in 
any locality as that which had here supervened during 
the year and a half which had elapsed since my last visit. 
Gone were the many-coloured bazaars—vanished were 
the throng^ in the streets and the gay occupants of the 
balconies—silent was the hum of a busy and cheerful 
multitude—extinguisbed was the light that springs from 
a mass of humanity in happy movement. A melancholy 
desolation brooded over the hroad streets and avenues. 
A few inhabitants peered at us through the half-closed 
doors. The public buildings — once crowded with 
students, suitors, agents, officials, witnesses, hut now 
with Windows darkened—were as houses of mouming. 
The Jama Mosque one of the world’s wonders, having 
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been desecrated for Moslem functions, was now .a 
temporary barrack for Sikh troops and no fact could 
be more eloquent than this. The Palace of the Moguls 
was now a British stronghold. 

In Sir John Lawrence’s camp at this time I had 
the extreme advantage of the companionship of General 
(afterwards Sir Neville) Chamberlain, who entertained 
me with animated talk on the recent events before 
Delhi —quorum pars mapia fuit. Without at all un- 
dertaking to reproduce his valuable opinions, I may 
recall some of the impressions I received. The forti- 
fications of Delhi, having been repaired, or partially 
rebuilt, by ourselves, proved too hard for us to re- 
capture with the force and the means which we had 
at first. The mutineers inside the city not only 
defended the walls and bastions well against such 
attacks as we were able to make, but also harried 
us with frequent sallies. The decisive time was when 
the siege-train came up from the Panjab, wherewith 
to breach these fortifications in preparation for a final 
assault. Naturally the mutineers made an effort to 
stop the arrival of the siege-train. This eflfort of 
theirs was checked by General John Nicholson wading 
with his men through a flooded swamp — a signal 
feat of arms. I was shown the spot, in a narrow 
Street within Delhi, where Nicholson feil mortally 
wounded. I heard accounts of his dying words— 
his firm belief in futurity—his humble hope of mercy 
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aud bappiness hereafter. I found that Sir John 
Lawrence regarded him as a real hero—fit for a niche 
in the British Walhalla. I was also told of the 
nerve and steadiness with which Lieutenant (after* 
wards Sir Alexander) Taylor placed his batteries in 
front of the Cashmere gate before the final assanlt 
upon Delhi. I understood that, in the evening before 
that assanlt, Nicholson came from his rounds home 
to his tent and said—I have now made all my dis- 
positions—I shall get my hath and my dinner—and 
if I outlive to-morrow moming, I shall let the world 
know who helped to take Delhi. I believed that 
these words had reference to Alexander Taylor. 

Among my first duties was the examination of 
vemacular papers, captured after the recent operations 
and supposed to be treasonable. I found reports, 
written by Mahomedan fanatics to their co-religionists, 
describing the döwnfall of the British power. It 
was the suddenness of the catastrophe that impressed 
them; and this impression was set forth in Oriental 
imagery far more graphic than that which would be 
employed in any European language. The spirit of 
fanaticism pervading these letters was as a fiery breath. 
I had before me the papers discovered in the cabinet 
of the ex-King of Delhi and in the office of his minister, 
after their hasty fiight from the palace. Many documents 
bore his signature or his annotations, and he had quite 
acted his part when placed at the head of a revolution. 
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Then I had to visit the ex-King himself, the last 
of the Moguls, now a prisoner in the Palace. He 
was seated on a rug in a marble hall, nervous, almost 
trembling, and counting beads. Watching his chiselled 
features and classic profile—remembering that he was 
the lineal descendant of the Mogul Emperors—I was 
moved by the sight of fallen greatness. I accosted 
him in courtly Urdu, that being par exceüence the 
language of Delhi. He replied with an air of sublime 
indifference; hut I had to rouse him from his non¬ 
chalance. I was the bearer to him of a stem message 
from Sir John Lawrence, namely this that he was 
to he tried for his life, on the charge of having 
ordered or sanctioned the murder of many European 
ladies and gentlemen on or about the llth of May 
1857, that he might reserve his defence, hut that 
anything he might say to me would be taken down 
and might be used against him. He did, nevertheless, 
enter into some conversation with me, for underneath 
his febrile excitability there lay prudencé and sagacity. 
The sum of his statement was this that the headship of 
the revolution was forced upon him by men who soon 
passed beyond his control; hut about the murders he 
was reticent. 

Just before leaving Delhi Sir John Lawrence had 
been displeased at the harshness with which some 
of the Magistrates were dealing with persons accused 
of complicity in the recent rebellion. He consequently 
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caused me to write some stringent letters on this 
subject. When we set out from Delhi, he was driving 
me in his gig. One of the Magistrates, who had 
heen thus addressed by me, rode up and proceeded 
with us for some little distance, strongly complaining 
to him of the letter which his Secretary had sent 
out. The efFect was laughable, for I the Secretary 
was there seated by the side of my Chief. Sir John 
vindicated me, and said that the letter had been written 
by his direction in severe terms because the occasion 
demanded severity. 

On our way to Lahore I was badly hurt by my 
horse rearing upright, and then falling backwards with 
me under him. I was able to work at my desk, 
however, and during the march I drafted, under Sir 
John Lawrence’s directions, the despatch regarding 
Christianity in India, which afterwards attracted much 
notice in England. In that despatch was included 
the phrase that—^before the Native world, Christian 
things should be done in a Christian way. Sir John 
had always been a religious man; and recently he 
had been so impressed by our providential deliverance 
from national peril, that he set before us all an example 
of devout thankfulness. 

At Lahore, I had to draft from verbal instructions, 
as well as from notes and memoranda, Sir Jobn’s 
Report for the Govemor-General on the Mutinies in 
the Panjab, together with an analysis of the causes. 
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In his view the one great cause was this that the 
proportion of the Sepoys to the white soldieiy had 
been vastly too great, and that consequently the sense 
of power induced the Sepoy troops to revolt on the 
first provocation. I heard him repeatedly use the 
words—the sense of power—as expressing the senti¬ 
ment, the motive force, which drove the mutinously 
disposed men to madness. 

At this time I saw, to my great advantage, very 
much of Mr. E. N. Cust, who held high employ. 
He was one of the most accomplished men in the 
Civil profession I ever met. He has snbsequently 
become eminent in the furtherance of Missionary en- 
terprise and religious work. 

Sir Eobert Montgomery having been appointed 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, telegraphed to Sir John 
Lawrence asking for my services for six months to 
help in reorganising that Province. This was for 
me a tempting offer; but as Sir John Lawrence was 
not willing to part with me, I would not leave him. 
I thus missed serving in Oudh; and oddly enough 
it is the only Province of British India in which 
I have never served. 

The Panjabi troops, Sikh and Moslem, had been 
employed to help us in suppressing the Sepoy mutiny 
and the Hindustani revolt. They began to say that 
having re-established the British dominion, they might 
as well set up a dominion of their own. During 
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the sammer Sir John Lawrence discovered that some 
of these regiments, raised in the Panjab for the re- 
capture of Delhi, and afterwards employed with dis- 
tinction in Oudh, had actually formed some treasonable 
designs, vague at first perhaps hut still dangerous 
in tendency. There were known to be Native officers 
among them, men of influence who might lead a 
movement. The danger was enhanced by the fact 
that, having returned to the Panjab, these troops were 
serving on the Trans-Indus frontièr. The appre- 
hension hecame so positive that a movahle column 
of European troops was despatched from Lahore to 
that part of the Frontièr which was remote from 
the centres of European strength. In consequence 
of all this I was instructed at Lahore to secretly 
intercept letters addressed to suspected troops. Al- 
though no letter of a gravely compromising character 
was thus found, yet several letters touching on treason¬ 
able eventualities came imder my eye. Some of our 
loyal Natives on the frontièr adopted the questionable 
device of sending a feigned letter of treason to see 
whether it elicited any response. This was intercepted 
by me and returned to the astonished sender. 

Late in the autumn I joined Sir John Lawrence 
in camp, and marched with him to Peshawur. Our 
route crossed the Indus at Attock by a bridge of 
boats under the guns of a frowning fortress, near the 
point where the river is now spanned by a railway 
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viaduct. This is the most renowned river-crossing 
in India, perhaps in all Asia. Here Alexander the 
Great, and divers conquerors before him or af ter him, 
have crossed sometimes in the excitement of momentous 
enterprise, sometimes in the depression of disaster. 
The forceful current was confined by rock-walls on 
either side and its surface was treacherously smooth. 
But recently, having been pent up by a landslip in 
an inner Himalayan valley, it had burst its barrier 
and descended vrith terrific power past the junction 
of its affluent the Caubul river. It thus produced a 
wondrous refluence of that river, causing floods of which 
I could see the tracés for many miles up stream. This 
was a phenomenon rare in the history of rivers. So we 
reached Peshawur, where I was delighted to meet my 
old friend Sir Herbert Edwardes, and to congratulate 
him on having been Warden for England here during 
the troubles of 1857, keeping his watch and ward at 
the gate of the Khyber. The city is not remarkable 
extemally, but I sketched the Moslem traders bar- 
gaining and selling under a wide-spreading tree. I 
rode as close as possible to the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass, and peered into the jaws of that famous défilé. 
One day we went out hawking, and after the moming’s 
sport was over, some owls appeared and the falcons 
were let go in pursuit. Up went the owls straight 
overhead, the falcons after them, till they were all lost 
to sight in the sunny space. After some considerable 
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interval the falcons returned, with long flight jaded—• 
bat no owle. 

One day I rode to the frontier station in the Kohat 
valley. Sir John Lawrence told me that I shonld 
descend thither by a défilé between two hill-spurs which 
threw out their arms. into the valley with great fists. 
He snited the action of his own arm and fist to this 
description. I found the strong metaphor to corre- 
spond with the realiiy. 

Before we left Peshawur I was at Sir John’s side 
when on horseback he read out to the troops the 
Queen’s Froclamation, on the transfer of Indian affairs 
firom the East India Company to the direct administra- 
tion of the Crown, He was suffering from toothache 
that moming, hut, masteiing his pain, he recited the 
gracieus message with sonorous voice. 

On the return march I passed with him over the 
ridge of some hills, and remarked that the climate of 
this elevation would be good for fever-stricken invalids 
from Peshawur. “ What! ”—^he rejoined—“ send the sick 
including women and children here—who would there 
he to gfuard them if assailed hy murderous fanatics from 
the Afghan frontier?” Eecrossing the Indus, I was 
with him when he examined the left or Indian bank of 
that river helow Attock. It was there that he would 
propose to receive a European invader with the river in 
his front, impassable in the face of opposition by his 
enemy, whose fate would be worse even than that 
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of Sisera. He spoke in this sense with reference to the 
possibility of the British Gov'emment deciding to hand 
over Peshawur to our Afghan allies. We earnestly 
discussed the question of retaining Peshawur. I argued 
my very best in favour of the retention. He listened 
to all my arguments, and then instructed me to draft a 
despatch in a difPerent train of thought aJtogether, 
which, as in duty bound, I loyally did. 

Our route lay through a hilly country; and one 
day a tiger was lurking near our camp. As no ele- 
phants were at hand, a party of four, including myself 
and one of Sir John’s nephews, decided to hunt the 
beast on foot. As we were starting, rifles in hand, Sir 
John asked to see my revolvers. Perceiving that they 
were serviceable, he said to me—“Now mind, if the 
tiger fixes the claw on my nephew ” (imitating with bis 
hand the action of the claw)—“I look to you to put 
hullet after hullet from these revolvers into the beast’s 
head till he loosens hold.” Perched on the rocks 
surrounding the tiger, we poured a volley into him. 
On his retreating to a distance we took up positions 
round him and fired—this process, he retreating and we 
firing, was once more repeated, and he died. This was 
an instance, not common, of shooting a tiger on foot. 

About this time I was appointed special officer for 
awarding money compensation under the regulations, to 
those who had suffered in property during the mutinies 
in this part of India. I thus became cognisant of 
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heartrending episodes, hairbreadth escapes, plundering 
desolation, blazing bouses, rack and ruin. 

At Labore Sir Jobn Lawrence finally decided to 
resign cbarge of tbe Panjab and return to England, 
about tbe end. of 1858, as bis bealtb was failing. 
Before bis departore be saw tbe Cbief Commissionersbip 
of tbe Panjab raised to a Lieutenant-Q-ovemorsbip, and 
was appointed tbe first Lieutenant-öovemor. In tbis 
capacity be tumed tbe first sod of tbe railway from 
Labore to Multan to meet tbe line wbicb was advancing 
nortbwards from tbe sea at Kurracbi. I stood by bim 
wben in full uniform be received tbe leading Natives of 
Labore and exclaimed to tbem—“ tbis is indeed a great 
day.” As tbe boor of leave-taking drew nigb, tbe Ciril 
and Political officers of tbe Panjab ofiered bim a fare> 
well address, and I was one of tbe deputation tbat 
presented it. He conclnded bis reply to us witb some 
cbaracteristic and memorable sayings. He said tbat 
bis main object bad ever been to secure good men for 
tbe Administration, and, so far as possible, tbe very best 
men. Witb sucb men, be declared, even a fanlty system 
may be made to succeed—without tbem, even an excel¬ 
lent System will fail. I betbougbt myself of tbe poefs 
verse, 

“Tbat which is best adminlstered, is best.” 

Tbe prospect of bis departure caused me to re- 
consider my own position. I bad been Secretary long 
enougb. If I could not at once rise to some bigber 
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status, it were better for me to obtain an executive post, 
wbere I might exercise my individual responsibility, 
and so prove my fitness for tbe positions to wbich I 
should ultimately aspire. Sir John Lawrence, sympa- 
tbising with tbis opinion of mine, appointed me to be tbe 
Commissioner of the Lahore Division. I at once made 
over charge of my Secretariat to Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Davies, wbo afterwards became Lieutenant-Governor of 
tbe Panjab. My new Division, or Commissionership, 
included the districts surrounding the capita! of the 
Panjab, and stretching from the Chenab to the Satlej 
at Ferozepore near the battlefields of Sobraon and 
Ferozshah. I had only just taken charge in the be- 
ginning of 1859 when tbe new Lieutenant-Govemor, 
Sir Eobert Montgomery, arrived. 

I was now at the head of the Executive in a large 
territory, with many officers under me. The whole 
Civil administration, the Courts of Justice civil and 
criminal, the magistracy and the police, the coUection of 
the revenue, and everything that in the English of 
to-day is comprised under the name of “ local govem- 
ment ”—were all under my supervision. Furthermore 
I was special judge for the trial of Thuggee-murder 
cases, brought forward by the Thuggee department 
from all parts of the Panjab. These cases affbrded me 
a weird and lurid experience. In order to test the 
credibility of the informers. or approvers, I used to 
cross-examine them as to how the deeds of Thuggee 
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were perpetrated. They would often, with darkly 
gleaming eyes, suit their gestures to their words. I 
coald thos see exactly how the victims had been 
saddenly pinioned and strangled. 

Doring the winter I resnmed my sketching, lest it 
should fall into desuetude, and afforded just a small 
fraction of my time to wild sports. One day a long- 
legged and long-winded boar—unlike the short-legged 
and short-tempered boars in some parts of India—gave 
us a protracted run of several miles. At length, bis 
breath failing, be squatted, and after a few seconds 
cbarged us as we came up. Eeceiving several spear- 
wounds from us, be retired inside a clump and tuft of 
jungle from whicb we failed to drive bim. If we 
approacbed tbis thicket-lair bis fierce grunts made our 
borses rear up. Two gallant bounds bearded bim in 
tbis way, but soon emerged mortally strickeu by bis 
tusks. At last I sent to my camp for elephants; but 
wben, after the lapse of an hour, tbey entered the 
thicket to stamp bim out of it, be was found dead. 

By the beginning of spring I bad, as usual, ridden 
round my territories, wben I was urgently summoned 
by Sir Kobert Montgomery to meet bim at Lahore, my 
beadquarters. He then explained to me the information 
wbich bad reacbed bim—in confirmation of current 
rumours—regarding a threatened mutiny among the 
European soldiers who had been the servants of the late 
East India Company. Of tbis category there were then 
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at or near Lahore about five hundred artillerymen, old 
soldiers, and four bundred newly raised cavalry, some- 
what raw troopers. On the other hand there were two 
hattalions of infantry of the Queen’s regular army. 
Sir Bobert intimated to me that mutinous Communica¬ 
tions were likely to come from the artillerymen at 
Meerut (in the North-Western Provinces) to the 
artillerymen at Lahore—that he himself was obliged to 
leave Lahore—but that he depended on my intercepting 
any such Communications, should they be on their way. 
Taking steps accordingly, I intercepted several harmless 
letters—which went on to the addressees—and I began 
to hope that, after all, nothing would be discovered. 
But early one moming I got hold of a letter purporting 
to come from the artillery at Meerut. It gave some 
account óf preparations for mutiny ; the men had met 
at “ the monkey t ank ”; they would “ make a fine gale 
of it,” and then they would march on Delhi. It urged 
their artillery comrades at Lahore to rise simultaneously. 
From intemal evidence I could not doubt the genuine- 
ness of this letter. Now, I had been accustomed to see 
treason expressed in more than one of the vernacular 
languages. But to see it thus in a European hand- 
writing and in my own language, gave a shock that 
made me breathe hard for a moment; and, indeed, 
beads of moisture stood on my brow. Keeping my 
countenance before the Natives about me; bathing and 
breakfasting as if nothing were in the wind, I drove 
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over to the chief military officer, General Windham, 
and showed him the letter. He agreed with me as to 
its genuineness, and had evidently been prepared by 
varions symptoms for bad news. So he reoeived this 
startling inteUigence with steady coolness. Later in 
the day there came a note from him, intimating that 
the artillerymen had jast refnsed to go on dnty, and 
requesting me to accompany him that evening to the 
barracks, as a witness in case any grave event shonld 
occor. I accordingly went with him; and we were 
attended by only two Staff officers. On entering 
the barracks we beheld the nnique spectacle of 
European soldiers in mutiny, thongh in a form milder 
than I shonld have erpected. They did not threaten 
ns with violence, but they langhed, jeered, mocked and 
shouted at os, They then snrronnded as in an ezcited 
circle. Unwise words might have provoked violence in 
an instant. If even a hand had strnck os, the moral 
effect woold have transcended anyphysical conseqaence. 
Bat the General’s words were wise and pacifying. He 
said that if there were any lawfnl grievance, they had 
the means of properly representing it. Meanwhile, 
awaiting a reply from the Government, they were 
bonnd to obey their officers against whom they had 
no complaint. His manly appeal qnieted them a little, 
and they began to speak of their gprievance, with that 
bated breath and sappressed tone which indicated the 
heat of passion. Their point was this, that they ooght 
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not to be transferred from the East India Company 
to the Crown without a fresh engagement heing made 
with them. They said tbat the conditions of their 
service ought not to he hroken or changed without 
their consent, and that they should not he tumed 
over from the Company to anyone else unless they 
were first asked. They declared that they were heing 
handed over like cattle from one owner to another. 
The G-eneral then said that the next moming every 
man must attend to state his complaint to the officer 
who would be appointed for receiving the same. 
Thereon we leffc, and proceeded to the cavalry harracks, 
where a similar scene occurred, with the same con- 
clusion, 

The next moming I went to see the men going one 
hy one before the appointed oflRcer, each man having 
his complaint taken down—^the general tenour heing 
that they claimed their discharge from the service. 
Thereafter they retumed to duty as before. In the 
result, all those who desired their discharge were 
allowed to take it. I do not pause to recount the 
origin of this formidahle crisis, which extended to 
many other military stations hesides Lahore. Nor 
shall I dweil upon the wisdom and forhearance by 
which Lord Canning and Lord Clyde averted the peril. 
I wrote to Sir John Lawrence, who had now hecome a 
Memher of the Council of India in London, explaining 
that the Government had been legally and technically 
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in the right, and the soldiers in the wrong—whatever 
might be the merits or dements of the statesmanship. 
He replied that the qaestion had all along been one not 
for lawyers but for statesmen. 

I had to watch the effect of this grave event on the 
mind of the Natives in and about the Capital of the 
Fanjab. I found them to be affected not nearly so 
much as might have been apprehended. They did indeed 
nse the inanspicious expression that “the Europeans 
were setting fire to their own house.” They had 
also feared lest European soldiers, breaking loose from 
discipline, should take to plundering. But, fortunately 
for us, they could not believe that their European 
masters would really fight among themselves. 

Soon after these occurrences, while the Native mind 
was stiU unsettled in Lahore—^which is mainly a 
Moslem city — the festival of the Muharram was 
approaching, and this, too, in the hot season. The 
feeling between the two rival sects of Shiahs and Sunnis 
was even more acute than ever; and some bloody 
affrays were anticipated. So I and the Magpstrate 
of the district, Mr. (afterwm-ds Sir Eobert) Egerton, 
decided to ride about the streets during the first part of 
the important night, and also early in the following 
morning, in order that we might answer for order 
by our personal presence. During that night I at- 
tended one of the Shiah gathering^ imobserved in a 
gallery. I listened to recitations. in Urdu, some of 
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the most beautiful I have ever heard in any language. 
The orator intoned verse after verse, setting forth the 
pains and sorrows of the two martyrs Hasan and 
Hosên. To each verse the vast audience gave a set 
response with sighs and tears, with beating of the 
breast. The people were indeed quivering with 
emotion. By patrolling the streets with a monnted 
escort I and the Magistrate kept them free from dis- 
turbance. I retired for a short rest after midnight, 
hut had to be in the saddle again by four o’clock 
in the morning. I knew that the crisis must be 
about sunrise when Shiah processions would be moving, 
each of them having a grey horse conspicuously led, 
to represent the martyr’s steed, with arrows ingeniously 
fastened to him, like the bristles of the porcupine, and 
with red liquid trickling down his hanks to indicate 
blood. This spectacle was well known to inforiate 
the Sunnis beyond endurance. We dreaded that, when 
these processions passed through two of the arched 
gates of the city, there would be an ugly rush of 
Sunnis. If such a rush <were successfully made, blood- 
shed must ensue. So the Magistrate took one gate, 
I the other; and happily neither g^te was forced by 
the Sunni charge. In front of my gate I sat on a 
powerful country-bred horse that would not let any 
crowd come near his hind-quarters. I wamed the 
on-pressing multitude to beware of him, and he soon 
made them stand off. 
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Soon I attended a more pacific and gpraceful function, 
namely the opening of the Bari Doab Canal. This 
result, the fond hope of the Lawrence brothers and 
of Bobert Napier, had at length heen brought about 
under Captain Dyas. The canal was to store the 
waters of the rivers Ravi and Beas, in order to con- 
duct them through the heart of the Sikh country 
proper, fertilising the finest lands in the Panjab. It 
was to bring to the Sikhs a message of peace and 
blessing from their foreign miers, the like of which 
no indigenous Government woold have had the science 
and the resources to convey. As the water was let 
into its new channel, on a signal given by a European 
lady, the spectacle in the clear weather was inspiriting. 
Our northern horizon was whitened from end to end 
by the HimaJayan snowy range. We gazed at these 
perennial snow-fields as Nature’s reservoirs for the 
water-power npw being utilised in the service of man. 

I then obtained a month’s leave to visit Casfamere 
under the kind auspices of the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Cashmere, the Native Sovereign of that country. 
The snow-clad passes would be open to passengers 
in the beginning of June jast as the Swiss Alpine 
passes; a^e. I rode over a pass (the very one by which 
the Mogul Emperors used to travel) by a bridle-path 
cut narrow through walls of snow. Biding on, I 
beheld the Vale of Cashmere in summer verdure spread 
out far below me. This powerfully affected one who. 
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like me, had a few days previously been breathing 
the heated air as it blew over a baked earth with 
withered vegetation. Descending to the lowlands, I 
glided luxuriously in a gilded barge down the gently 
winding Jhelum, with “ Lalla Bookh ” in my hand, 
wondering at the skill and leaming with which the 
poet had woven beantiful facts of every complexion 
into bis story. I crossed the lake watching the aquatic 
plants with their seemingly endless sterns in the depths 
of the pellucid water. I stood in the Imperial summer- 
house where the poet laid the scene of “ the feast of 
roses.” At dawn one day I ascended the rocky hill 
which juts out into the midst of the valley. Frora 
that vantage*point a full panorama of Cashmere can 
be obtained. So there I sat till nightfall, sketching 
this panorama which has snow-clad mountains on its 
horizon in all four qnarters of the compass—or in 
other words, a complete circle of snow. The vapours 
were infinite, being drawn by a hot sun from a humid 
valley, replete with streams and lakes, while the 
proximity of the snow caused rapid chilling of the 
temperature. These vapours would be in the moming 
tipped with vermilion, would be white fleecy masses 
at noonday moving across the azure, would lie at 
eventide like ethereal rose-beds. The features of the 
scenery comprised the snowy peak, the cedar forest, 
the rocks of gneiss or porphyry, the chain of lakes, 
the river meandering like a serpent with silveiy scales. 
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the city with copolas and housetops, the citadel right 
over the water's edge. For me, as the sketcher, the 
difficulty consisted in the variety of the objects under 
the ceaseless round of atmospheric changes. But this 
time of fourteen hours made up the best day’s sketch- 
ing I ever had in my life. 

The eveningps were enlivened with entertainments 
provided by the officials of the Native Sovereign. I 
heard melodieus though somewhat monotonous singing, 
accompanied by those stringed instruments which had 
for centuries luUed and diverted the Eastem con- 
querors, who took their ease and their holidays in 
this paradise of the earth as they called it. I saw 
dances performed by the women, famed throughout 
Northern India for their beauty—not with the extreme 
energy of action which I had noted in Europe, but 
with graceful gentiliiy, flowing robes, appropriate 
gestures, and on the whole with the poetry of motion. 
I studied the shawls, with their matchless colouring 
which can be produced only by the pure water of 
this valley. In shops, with balconies overhanging 
the river, I examined the art-industries the lacquer- 
Work, the iron inlaid with the precieus metals. 

In the midst of these diversions I received in- 
formation from my headquarters at Lahore which 
caused me to hasten my departure. I travelled rapidly 
by the route which led through Jammu, the capita! 
of the State, so that I might pay my respects to 
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the Native Sovereign and thank him for all his 
kindness. 

On my return to Lahore I found that a certain 
sort of trouble was seething or simmering both among 
the Sikhs and the Moslems—such symptoms being 
to the dangers which we had surmounted what the 
aequela are to a disease, what the after-swell is to a 
tornado. 

In regard to the Moslems, I leamed that fanatical 
priests were giving political addresses in the mosques, 
and such preaching could have hut one end, namely 
disafiEection at least, perhaps even treason. So I 
assembled all the Moslem priests, and lawyers leamed 
in the sacred law, to meet me in the open vestibule 
of the Vizier’s mosque in the heart of the city, under a 
stately portico beautifully enamelled with an art no 
longer known. I was quite unattended and took off 
my white helmet on rising to address them, as they 
were seated in a large circle on the morble and the 
tesselated pavement. As I looked round upon the men 
with their massive white turbans and keen countenances 
amidst the architectural glories of their faith and race— 
the picture was a striking one. I assured them of my 
personal regard, as evidenced by the pains I had taken 
to learn their language and stndy their traditions. I 
dilated on the religieus freedom they enjoyed under 
our mie, reminding them of the Emperor’s mosque 
close hy, which had been desecrated for a powder 
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magazine by the Sikhs, and had ander us been restored 
to its proper uses. But I would not sufièr any of them 
to turn the mosques into meeting-rooms for discussing 
political prospects, still less into hotbeds of sedition. 
I trusted that most, if not all, of them would be above 
attempting such an abase as that. I was assured soon 
afterwards by my old friend Mr. Edward Thomton— 
who was then virtually Chief Justice in the Panjab, 
styled Judicial Commissioner—^that this proceeding of 
mine had produced a sobering effect on the Moslem 
mind at Lahore. 

But I had to deal somewhat more stringently with 
some among the Sikhs at Lahore. Erom information 
received, it appeared that a certain person had treason- 
able papers in his possession. I knew that the mere 
finding of a document in a man’s house is not enough, 
for the accused might say that it was put there by an 
enemy. The discovery of these particular papers, if 
they existed, must be made in a manner beyond cavil 
or dispute; so I resolved to attempt it myself. At 
night, accompanied by a Magistrate and an escort, I 
rode down to the city, quite unexpected, right up to 
the house in question, and surrounded it with guards. 
Demanding entrance I waJked upstairs and caused two 
persons to be arrested by the Mag^trate on a written 
charge and a warrant. In their presence a certain 
chest was impounded and then opened. Certain handles 
of papers, also in their presence, were taken out and 
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enclosed in a packet which was then sealed up. The 
hext morning this packet of papers was inspected by 
another Magistrate in the presence of the accused. 
TJpon the strength of their contents, together "with 
other evidence, the accused were committed for trial 
on a charge of treason before the Judicial Commissioner, 
a high officer superior to me. Finding that they were 
convicted and sentenced to transportation, I had them 
conveyed by speedy transit and with strong escort to 
Multan, out of sight and hearing, so that they should 
disappear just as a stone cast into the water forms a 
circlet and sinks. 

Afterwards I performed the pleasing function of 
attending the wedding at Puttiala. The eldest son 
of that sovereign house was to be married. The loyal 
Prince of that Native State—a man of a commanding 
stature, and of steady nerve almost British in its 
quality—had been of signal service to our cause during 
the gloomiest daj’^s of the Mutinies, and we were aJl 
anxious to do him honour. I and other European 
ofi&cers of position were hospitably entertained in 
summer-houses, with cooling fountains and umbrageous 
gardens. The troops not only of Puttiala, hut also 
of the neighbouring and kindred Native States, were 
present, with distinctive armament and accoutrement. 
They were all marshalled to take part in the ceremonial 
display, sparkling in the sunlight with varied insig^ia. 
The parade of elephants was emblematic of Oriental 
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pomp. Every prince or chieftain had his group of 
these richly caparisoned animals ; each of them having 
a driver seated like a horsemaa on its neck, and a 
howdah like a decorated tower on its back. These 
creatures were so entirely under the control of their 
drivers that they moved in disciplined array, keeping 
their time and place according to the programme. The 
ensemble of many elephants in movement is curiously 
picturesque, from their broad foreheads, their huge 
waving ears, their sinuous trunks, their expansive 
flanks, their shambling gait,—the combined effect 
being set off by their gorgeous trappings. So this 
living mass of magnificence rolled and swayed along, 
six animals abreast in a line of vast length through 
streets crowded to the housetops by gazers, who were 
dumbfounded with awe and admiration. In the even- 
ing the lakes, the tanks and the surrounding groves, 
were aglow, aflame with innumerable lamps shining 
doublé over the water. At a signa! the pyrotechnic 
display began. Mimic squares of infantry blazed with 
musket-firing, and castles in the air boomed forth their 
cannonading. The rain from the rockets descended 
in golden showers upon laughter-loving crowds. Mock 
volcanoes from the lake-side belched forth halls of ruby, 
of emerald, of lurid violet. 

In the early winter Lord Canning visited Lahore on 
a viceregal tour. His Lordship was formally received on 
the.plain that hes between the city and the river Ravi. 
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Here were placed the several Commissioners who, like 
myself, were at the head of large territories in the 
Panjab. Each of them was on horseback; and with 
him were the principal Native chiefs, nobles, gentry of 
his jurisdiction, they being proud to follow as he was to 
lead. It was a gallant show like what we read of in 
the shows of mediseval chivaliy. Each of us glanced 
round to see which set of men looked best where all 
were looking well. Without vain assumption I thought 
that, we being local with all our resources on the spot, 
my men made the largest display; but that some 
of my brother Commissioners, especiaJly those from 
Himalayan regions, had finer and more striking per- 
sonalities in their cavalcades. Afterwards I heard 
Lord Canning deliver his oration in English to the 
Durbar, or assemblage of all that was noblest in the 
Panjabi people. As he flushed with speaking his face, 
head, and stature were admirable, and his delivery most 
impressive. Indeed, I have never heard a speech of a 
formal character better delivered. I had the honour of 
escorting Lady Canning to the best points of view of 
Lahore for sketching and then leaving her to paint at 
leisure. She enquired with affectionate solicitude whether 
Lord Canning’s safety had been effectually secured by 
local precautions, and I gave her every assurance. 
The veil of the future hid from me the knowledge 
that her lovely life was soon to vanish from mortal 
Vision, and that I sho\ild see her noble face no more. 
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Before their departure, a grand illumination was 
oi^anised bj the Lahore municipality. This was to be 
followed by fireworks let off from the towers near the 
Ëmperor’s mosque, after the distinguished spectators 
on their elephants had passed well beyond the building 
and its precincts. We had given the strictest order 
that no firework was to be touched till the big pro- 
cession was quite clear of the place, because elephants 
are notoriously shy of the pyrotechnic flash and rattle. 
Oor procession passed tbrough the brilliantly lighted 
ciiy without a hitch. Tbough the natives had not yet 
leamed. to cheer as Europeans do, still an indeflnite 
sound of joyous acclamation fllled the air. So we 
approached the Emperor’s mosque, when, to my horror, 
the pyroteclmic men, catching sight of the procession, 
began, in oontravention of orders and against common 
sense, to let off the fireworks. I knew that these men 
must have lost their head, and that the danger was 
extreme—for the elephants would instantly break out 
into the wildest confusion. üpon the creatures were 
seated the Qovemor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and all the most eminent 
persons, ladies and gentlemen, of Northern India. 
Providentially I and the Magistrate, Mr. Egerton, 
were leading the procession ; our elephants were steady 
and were made instantly to kneel. We alone were 
able to stop the fireworks; happily we were on foot 
and on the spot to do so. The fireworks were stopped 
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accordingly before much harm was done. Bat some of 
tbe elepbants bad become perilously restive, and alarm 
liad been excited; one of my friends too had been hurt. 
I knew, perbaps better tban anyone else, how narrow 
tbe escape had been, and bow a joyous occasion might, 
almost in tbe twinkling of an eye, have been tumed 
into a portentous accident tbrougb tbe pyrotecbnic 
men, Natives, disobeying orders. The incident fixed 
in my mind a lesson, whieb indeed I had previously 
leamt, namely this tbat it is never safe in a critical 
situatiën, wbere presence of mind is required, to leave 
a Native executive without a European officer in 
charge. 

On the whole I had during this year 1859, a happy 
time with the people of Lahore. A great part of the 
Fanjabi aristocracy were tbere. Most of the rising 
men, too, of all classes, whether priestly or territoria! or 
commercial or official, were congregated in the capita!. 
The spel! of our victory in war and our success in peace 
was upon them. If they must acquiesce in the inevit- 
able, they would do so with a good grace. The land 
settlements had delighted their country cousins. My 
own policy towards their estates had inspired them 
with confidence. The sunshine of British faveur might 
be sickly, stil! they would bask therein. Generally 
they, like me, had an equestrian turn and aptitude. 
On public occasions nothing seemed to amuse them 
so much as to ride forth with me in a gay cavalcade. 
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I dwelt in an old mosque repaired and fitted up for 
European habitation. It had a portico and a vestibule 
for tbe reception of Native company—which was just 
what I desired. Ordinarily in tbe momings about 
eight o’clock I retumed from my rounds on horseback, 
after inspecting public works and institutions. There 
remained a good hour before breakfast, during whicb 
interval I held daily in my portico and vestibule a 
small levée for the Native gentry. Tbey sat about, 
at their ease in the roomy and lofty apartments. I 
said a few words of civility to each one of them. Many 
of tbem would have some business witb me. Eacb 
one of these would in turn be admitted to my study, 
and say bis say in my friendly ear. 

Almost absorbed in these affairs, for whicb my 
previous training had undoubtedly fitted me—I was 
beginning to forget my notions of ulterior ambition— 
wben I was aroused by a new apparition. Mr. James 
Wilson, the Englisb economist and financier, had been 
sent out from England as Finance Minister to India. 
He visited Lahore during the last days of 1859. As 
chief civil officer of the country round about Lahore, I 
was summoned to attend bim. Naturally be enquired 
into the fiscal and economie afiairs of the Fanjab; 
and I, as in duty bound, gave answer to the best of 
my knowledge. From my practice in the Settlement 
operations and in the Secretariat, I naturally had the 
finances, the statistics, the economics, of the Panjab 
I 2 
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very much at my fingers’ ends. I had no ulterior 
thought at all; hut it turned out that I was, un- 
consciously, and for the third time in my life, “dancing 
before Herod.” He went, however, as he had come; 
and I reverted to my routine. 

Early in 1860, I had one morning, in the frosty 
hours before sunrise, heen sitting by a stove and 
writing a minute for the Judicial Commissioner, with 
reasons why a certain death-sentence ought to take 
effect. Such proceedings were not uncommon with me, 
and I little thought that this was to be the last 
minute from me in the Panjab. At sunrise I rode 
out as usual and on retuming to the portico of my 
dwelling, filled with my Native friends, I received 
a note from Sir Eobert Montgomery the Lieutenant- 
Govemor. I held my little levée for them, and then 
drove off to Sir Robert’s mansion. He showed me 
a letter from Lord Canning to the effect that I was 
to be a special assistant to Mr. Wilson in all branches 
of the Finance Ministry, and to be the head of a 
new Paper Currency department. This fresh departure 
was astonishing; hut it opened out a vista of possible 
promotion without end, and my acceptance was tele- 
graphed to Calcutta. 

The Civil and Military officers at Lahore were 
so good as to entertain me at a farewell hanquet— 
the first compliment of that nature which I had ever 
received as yet. My old friend Mr. Edward Thornton 
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presided; and with the friendly enthosiasm around 
me, the speech-making, the interchange of good wishes, 
I was joyous. These friends too I should, under Provi- 
dence, meet ^ain either in India or in England. 

But when I came to part with my Native friends, the 
case was different. I might be leaving them for ever; 
and they knew it. My departure too might possibly 
make nntold difference to their comfort. On the day of 
my leaving Lahore, ahout two hnndred of the principal 
among them assemhled opposite my familiar portico, 
all on horseback, in bright costumes, forming a gallant 
cavalcade. I rode out with them for the last time 
some four miles, as far as the old Mogul gardens at 
Shalimar. There I had to dismount and enter my 
travelling horse-van. So I spoke my final words to 
them standing in front of the old Moslem gateway 
under the umbrageous trees. They replied—“ we are 
sure you will return to us—but then it will be with 
a salute of artillery.” By this they meant to say 
that I should return one day as their Lieutenant* 
Governor—^which then indeed seemed likely enough. 
But they did not foresee that although I might become 
Lieutenant-Govemor or Governor—it would be not for 
them, but for other races—not for the Panjah, but for 
other provinces. 
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Service with Mr. Wilson the Finance Minister—His death—Uncertainty of my 
position at Gücutta—Death of Mr. George Barnes—My depntation to 
Bormah—Visit to Mysore—Mission to Hyderabad in the Deccan—Andience 
of the Nizam—Visit to Sir George Clerk at Poona—Caves of EUora— 
Deputation to Nagpore—Marble rocks near Jubbulpore—Flying visit to 
Gwalior and Lucknow — Interview with Lord Canning — Mr. Laing’s 
advice—I am appointed to officiate as Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces—Résumé of the several steps in my career. 

T WAS in January 1860 to enter on a fresh sphere 
remote from my previous experience. At thirty- 
three years of age I had run through the ordinaiy 
and regular line of the Civil Service—^having exercised 
the functions óf Magistrate, CoUector, Judge, Com¬ 
missioner. To all this I had added the duties of 
Secretary to the Government of a great Province, which 
position was outside the line. Bèing proud of my new 
position, in the very centre of imperial affairs, I paused 
not to reflect on its peculiarity and its uncertainty. 

I was cordially welcomed on arriving at Calcutta 
by my new master Mr. Wilson. I hecame his Chief 
Assistant and personal Secretary for aU matters per- 
taining to his financial policy. Indeed I soon was on 
the same terms of official intimacy with him as those 
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on which I had been with Sir John Lawrence. Bat 
there was this difference that my position was personal 
with Mr. Wilson, and was outside the regular Secre- 
tariat of the Government of India. It thus depended 
first on Mr. Wilson during his pleasure or his life, and 
then upon Lord Canning with whose sanction it had 
been made. 

In a very few weeks the range of my work was so 
wide and diversified as to tax my brain power to the 
utmost. Mr. Wilson had recently introduced his In- 
come Tax measure into the Legislative Council; and 
I was to help in settling the details to he embodied 
by the Law officers in the draft biU. He had a Paper 
Currency scheme with Circles extending all over India; 
and I had to sketch oat these with reference to many 
languages and nationalities. He procured the consti- 
tution of two Commissions, the one for Military the 
other for Civil Finance; and I was a member of both. 
There were Commissions, one for the reorganisation of 
the Police throughout India—and one for the investi- 
gation of the agrarian troubles relating to the cultiva» 
tion of indigo in Beng^, of which my old friend Mr. 
W. S. Seton-Karr was President; and I was a member 
of these also. I was not Mr. Wilson’s representative 
formally on these several hodies, hut I was doubtless 
regarded as virtually such by the people at large. Then 
his policy, received at first with éclat and applaase, soon 
met with the criticism which strong measures always 
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encounter; and I had to assist him in conducting the 
controversies which arose. I then graduated, so to 
speak, in a sabject that had not fallen within my 
previous experience—namely the course of European 
public opinion at Indian centres, as manifested by 
the English Press in India. The new experience, 
thus gained, stood me in good stead afterwards. 

So the hot season wore on, and the bond of union 
het ween Mr. Wilson and me became closer every day, 
■while I little suspected that nnderneath his alacrity 
and vivacity there lay hid the seed of an insidious 
disease. When the rains set in he became affected 
with dysentery. One evening while transacting busi¬ 
ness with him, I noticed that he put up his legs 
and feet on a chair in Oriental fashion, which he 
had never done before. I naturally enquired how he 
feit; and though I knew, from my own experience 
thirteen years before, how dangerous his ailment was, 
it was yet hard to believe that I should never see 
him in life again after that evening. Such, however, 
proved to be the case unhappily; for when he went 
to bed that night he never rosé again. His illness 
grew and waxed every hour; he saw none outside 
his family save Lord Canning, whom he had asked 
to come and see him before the end; and he died 
at night after a few days’ illness. The moming after 
his death I called at his house and instinctively 
walked into the familiar library off the hall on the 
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ground floor; little imj^ning what I should find 
there. For I beheld the corpse carefuUy and rever-, 
ently laid out on the large table. The cheeks were 
eniaciated by the wasting sickness, hut the facial ex- 
pression and the massive hrow were the same as of yore. 
At the request of the famdy I had immediately to proceed 
a short way down the Hooghly, to meet the steamer 
from England and break the news to a relative who 
was coming to join the Staff of the late Minister. 
I conducted the distressed gentleman to the house 
of mourning. A member of tjie family received us 
at the front door with the exclamation-^“ What a 
meeting.” That same evening the funeral took place; 
the broad road to the ceraetery was blocked for full 
two miles by mourning coaches and caiTiages. A 
dense circle of eminent persons, with Lord Canning 
in front of them, was gathered round the grave where 
political genius was being buried. 

The next day Mr. Halsey, of the Civil Service, the 
late Mr. Wilson’s Private Secretary and near relative, 
showed me a slip of paper, with a message dictated by 
the dying Minister, and containing a request that I 
would compile a memoir of his Indian policy, as being 
the only man who could do it as he would wish it to be 
done. A few days later I was summoned to attend 
Lord Canning at Government House. His Lordship 
then informed me that, in the farewell interview 
shortly before death, Mr. Wilson had most eamestly 
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commended me to the caxe of the Governor-General. 
He added that he would manage to maintain my 
position 80 far as that might be possible. I took this 
opportunity of mentioning Mr. Wilson’s last message 
to me reg^ding the compilation of a memoir. His 
Lordship indicated to me the difficulties there might 
he in the dischai^e of such a task in the then cir- 
cumstances. Though touched and moved by Mr. 
Wilson’s most kind remembrance of me, I never was 
able to write a memoir of his brief hut eventful career 
in India until many years afterwards. 

Notwithstanding Lord Canning’s gracious assurance, 
I found my position lost for the moment by Mr. 
Wilson’s death. So to speak, the ground was cut 
from under my feet, and I was in the air. By the 
end of the year the new Finance Minister Mr. Samuel 
Laing arrived, and I was nominally in the same situa¬ 
tiën under him as under his predecessor—yet my 
position was nothing like the same, though he was 
kind to me in a degree which I thankfuUy remember. 
I still continued sitting on the several Commissions 
which had been constituted in Mr. Wilson’s time, 
and was, so far, fully employed. Among other 
things I had to with the financial arrangements for 
abolishing the Indian Navy; and for substituting the 
importation of salt from England for the old manu- 
facture of that article on the seasbore of BengaL The 
President of the Military Finance Commission was 
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Colonel Balfour, afterwards Sir George and a Member 
of Parliament. It was very instnictive for me to be 
his colleague, for he was one of the best military 
financiers in India. Among our coadjutors was 
Colonel G. Mallesou then a rising autbor, and subse- 
quently distinguisbed in English literature as a bis* 
torian and a biograpber. 

Besides my official work, I rescued tbe “ Calcutta 
Eeview” from extinction, resolved tbat a periodical 
wbicb bad sbed lustre on Anglo-Indian literature 
sbould not perisb without a band being stretebed fortb 
to save it. So I togetber witb Dr. George Smitb, wbo 
bad succeeded to tbe cbarge of tbe “ Friend of India,” 
sustained tbe “ Calcutta Beview ” for a wbole year; be 
saw to tbe printing and to tbe business wbile I attended 
to the editing. For eacb quarterly number, I deter- 
mined beforehand what subjects sbould be treated, and 
tben I found competent friends to write articles on 
them. Afterwards tbe Eeview feil into good bands 
and entered on a new bfe. At tbis time Sir Eobert 
Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdfila) had re- 
turned victorieus from China. His old friends from 
the Panjab and elsewbere, among whom Colonel (after¬ 
wards Sir Dighton) Probyn was conspieuous, gave in 
his bonour an entertainment in Fort William, to wbicb 
the society of Calcutta was invited. I bad the pleasure 
of proposing his health on tbat occasion. 

Fortunately I bad an ally in the Govemor-Generars 
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Council, namely my old friend Sir Bartle Frere. With 
his support I might indeed swim; without that I 
seemed likely to sink. The high officials around the 
G-ovemment of India regarded me as an outsider in- 
troduced hy the late Mr. Wilson. My position indeed 
was drifting into nothingness; for a Civil Servant must 
ordinarily belong to some Division of the Empire. 
But I had abandoned the North-Western Provinces 
and the Panjab, and my place in Northern India knew 
me no more. I had cheerfully done this on the faith 
of being sooner or later attached to the Government 
of India. And now, if not admitted to its permanent 
staff, I was nowhere. I wondered why Lord Canning 
did not cause me to he so admitted, as several oppor* 
tunities for that were arising at the time. But, unknown 
to me, His Lordship had another and a better design. 
For more than a whole year, that is from the end 
of 1861 to the beginning of 1862, he employed me on 
Boving Commissions in distant provinces, and on sub* 
jects wherein the Government of India was financially 
interested. In this capacity I visited British Burmah, 
a part of the Madras Presidency, the Nizam’s Deccan, 
the Nj^pore Province, and the Nerbudda territories. 

Before describing this peculiarly interesting work, 
I pause for an instant to recount a mournful episode. 
My cousin Mr. George Barnes, one of the most rising 
men in the Civil Service, had come from his station 
in the Himalaya to Calcutta as acting Foreigpi Secre* 
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tary. This was in the spring season when dysentery 
often attacks newcomers in Bengal. He was danger- 
ously attacked, and had to retrace his steps towards 
Northern India. From the then railway terminus 
at Baniganj—not very far from Calcutta—he had 
advanced less than two days’joumey into the interior 
by horse-van, when he became much worse and tele- 
graphed to me. I hastened to his side to nurse him 
in his mortal peril. While thus engaged, I received 
news by telegraph that Mr. Laing had also been seized 
with dysentery and was going for a short voyage to 
sea. 1 remained with Barnes tiU almost his last 
breath, haring taken the Holy Communion with him. 
I then hurried back to Calcutta to meet Mr. Laing 
before he sailed, in case he should have any instructions 
to give me. 

I now foUow the course of my tours on the Hoving 
Commissions. Froceeding by sea from Calcutta to 
Burmah at the end of 1860, with Colonel Herbert 
Bruce as my colleague, I had an escape from a 
threatened trouble off the coast of Arracan. Heavy 
rain set in, followed by dense fog, while we were 
near a rock-bound coast. Nautical observations were 
impracticable, and ocean-currents at a pace of several 
miles an hour were carrying us away from our assumed 
position. At length the vapoury curtain lifted, and 
we steamed into the pretty bay of Akyab, where I 
halted to learn about the afiairs of Arracan. Thence 
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we steamed without further mishap to the mouth of 
the Irawaddy. When we proceeded up the river, 
the gilded Pagoda of Rangoon met my gaze as it 
shot up like au obelisk of flame into the sky. I 
observed all that was uew to a man from India, the 
difference of natural objects, of domestic architecture, 
of nationality, of features and stature, of faith and 
language—under the good guidance of Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Arthur) Phayre. In company with him, my 
colleague Colonel Bruce and I proceeded in a steamer 
up the river as far as Meeaday the then frontier of 
Ava. The border-line ran through dense bamboo 
forests. On our return voyage we visited Prome on 
the river-hank. The city lay at the base of a conical 
hill which was covered and crowned with gilt pinnacles 
of pagodas, so that it looked like a pyramid of fire 
in the rays of the setting sun. At the foot of a 
separate pagoda I saw an assemblage of Booddhist 
priests in their safi&ron-coloured robes, forming a 
splendid foreground to the rich green foliage of bamboo 
and plantain, and to the carved teak wood architecture, 
surmounted again hy the never-failing light of the 
gilded finial. Returning to Rangoon, we crossed the 
Bay or Gulf to Moulmein the capita! of Tenasserim. 
Behind the city of Moulmein there rises up a pagoda- 
crowned hill. From its summit stretched one of the 
finest panoramic views in our Eastern Empire. Three 
fine rivers were seen winding through a vast champaigpi 
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of rice-fields, and tlien joining the same great arm 
of the sea. The green plain was in parts picturesquely 
broken by sharp ridges of red rock, and in the back¬ 
ground tbere stretcbed a long blue range dividing 
Tenasserim from Siam. Returning to Calcutta I and my 
colleague submitted recommendations for joining the 
three Provinces, of Pegu, Tenasserim, and Arracan, 
into one Chief Commissionersbip to be styled Biitish 
Burmah. Shortly afterwards the Government of India 
ordered the constitution of British Burmah, based upoh 
our Report, as was set forth in the Gazette. 

During the rainy season of 1861 I started on my 
mission to Hyderabad, or the Nizam’s Deccan. My 
instructions in the first place were to consider the 
cost of the Subsidiary Force, maintained by the British 
Government under treaties at Hyderabad, in return for 
certain territories in the Madras Presidency known as 
the Ceded Districts. I went by sea to Madras as 
I had primarily to confer with the Govemor there, 
Sir William Denison. Thence I joumeyed towards 
the Ceded Districts, and made a détour in order to see 
Mysore under the kind auspices of an old Panjab friend 
Mr. C. B. Saunders. I paid my respects to the politi- 
cal phantom, an old man who bore the title of Raja 
of Mysore and lived in the royal palace. He received 
us with aU ceremony, almost as much as if he had been 
a reigning king, His hall of audience, with its arched 
roof and rows of massive pRlars, represented the irony 
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of fate for him. At the end of it was the historie 
picture, in which he figured as a youth being placed 
on the throne of his ancestors by the British Delegates, 
after the fall of Seringapatam and the death of Tippoo. 
If he still possessed the power of reflecting, this picture, 
hang^ng in his own State apartment, must hare re- 
minded him of his wasted youth and degraded man- 
hood, of an auspicious beginning reduced to a miserable 
end by his own faults and foibles. I then risited 
Seringapatam, a veritably dead city—more melancholy 
than a place in ruins, or a desert with tracés of former 
habitation. I wandered past the breach, once stormed by 
British valour, into street after street, with the houses 
all standing hut quite tenantless. In one corner only of 
the expanse of vacant habitations did I find any in- 
habitants. Treading the grass-grown squares, I feit 
as if followed by the ghost of the valorous hut ill- 
starred Tippoo. 

Thence I turned my face northwards to Bellary, 
the Principal place in the Ceded Districts. Haring 
discussed matters with the authorities there, I passed 
on towards Hyderabad in a van drawn by bullocks. 
Beaching the palatial Residency at Hyderabad, I pre- 
sented Lord Canning’s letter as my credential to the 
Resident Colonel Davidson, who received me cordially. 
In company with him I went to pay my respects 
to His Highness the Nizam. We put on slipper^ 
over OUT shoes before appearing in the Presence. His 
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Highness received us witli an air of superlative polite- 
ness and celestial indifierence. He had the hne 
physique of his Mogul race both in face and stature, 
and as he sat on his platform clothed in shining silks, 
he looked, although a Moslem, like the image of a 
Hindu god. Among those standing around the dais 
of the throne were several Arab chiefs, commanding 
bodies of Arabian troops in His Highness’s service. 
There was in their countenance and mien a sense 
of reserve power, the sagacity of the fox with the 
grit and courage of the lion—which marked them 
out from the more refined Deccanis. Two of these 
were indicated to me as the men who, if the British 
power had been overthrown in 1857, would have risen 
from the ashes of the Hizam’s dynasty, and set up 
an Arab power in the heart of India. There I made 
the acquaintance of the Nizam’s Minister, Salar Jung, 
then rising into fame. He was the most refined 
Moslem 1 ever met; the mark of high caste was 
set upon his whole aspect. Tall and slim in figure 
youthful in face, aquiline in profile, olive in com- 
plexion, soft in manner yet thoughtful and resolute 
in expression, elegant in dress, from the narrow and 
exquisitely folded turban of the purest white, to the 
embroidered border of the long and richly coloured 
robe, he looked the courtly statesman. In the table* 
lands of this region the rainy season is often delightful 
out of doors. So, favoured by a break in the rains, 
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the Resident gave a picnic at Golconda to a large 
number of friends ladies and gentlemen. Golconda 
is not, like Seringapatam, a dead city and therefore 
raiserable. On the contrary it is romantic as being 
a city of the dead; for it is a cluster of regal mau¬ 
solea witb swelling domes, and with a citadel-rock 
in the background. Among these resting-places of- 
a historie dynasty our tents were pitched for the 
festive occasion. 

From Hyderabad I journeyed to the'confines of 
the Bombay Presidency—visiting the Moslem ruins 
at Beder on the way, and wondering at the quaint 
angularity of outline combined with richness of colour- 
ing. The matchless hues were produced by artistic 
processes now lost. The rains feil in sheets of water, 
and my long-suffering bullocks dragged me with 
difficulty through the black loamy soil, till I arrived 
at the railway terminus with a thankful heart. Thence 
I soon reached Poona on a flying visit to the Govemor 
Sir George Clerk. There I sketched the lake with 
the rocky island crowned with temples, from the top- 
most terrace of which the last of the Mahratta Peshwas 
viewed the battlefield where his dynasty feil to rise no 
more. 

Thence I travelled northwards to the citadel-rock 
of Doulatabad, looming blaok with a mighty elevation. 
The breezes that blow round this wondrous rock are 
laden with the voices of human passion, suffering. 
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heroism, fortitude. The defence of this last refuge 
of the brave, by Hindus a^ainst Moslems, bas been 
the theme of romance in European as well as in 
Oriental languages. Near bere I gazed on the humble 
grave-stone of Aurangzebe the last of the Great Moguls 
—exposed to the storms and the blasts of heaven 
' according to the requirements of Moslem orthodoxy. 
At the end of a long reign, broken in health and 
spirit, conscious of a life-long failure despite the 
noblest opportanities—^he aligbted bere, saying that 
be bad fought his last fight and ridden bis last march. 
When I saw the superb mausolea of his imperial 
predecessors in Northern India, I hardly hoped ever 
to see his lowly resting-place—at last, however, I 
saw it. The leaden sky and the drenching rain in- 
tensified the sombreness of my contemplation. Close 
by were the Caves of Ellora, of which I had mysterious 
notions gathered from pictures seen in boyhood. It 
is hard for a painter to convey to our minds the 
reality of these rock-hewn temples, which are probably 
unique in the world. They are the landmarks of 
the greatest revolution that ever befell the Hindus— 
namely the overthrow of Boodhism and the restoration 
of Hinduism in its Brahmanic form. I paced the 
cavemous recesses, and in the dim light traced the 
carving and sculpture of the gloomy chambers. I 
essayed that which is perhaps impossible, by making 
an elaborate water-colour sketch of the rock-cut temple, 
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earved in one vast black mass from out of tbe rocky 
hillside and then encased with imperishable pigments. 
To enhance the darkling colours of the scene, the 
waters of the rainy season, oozing and trickling out 
of the crevices of the scarped mountain, gave to 
the plutonic rocks the lines of polished ebony and 
glittering jet. Thence my draught buUocks struggled 
through the deep ruts of the soaked loam across the 
cotton-fields of Berar, and on to Nagpore. 

I halted for a while at Nagpore to confer with 
Colonel EUiot, the Commissioner of that Province. 
There I first came in contact with that Mahratta 
nationality with which I was destined thereafter to 
be familiar. The Mahratta was not imposing at first 
sight with his short and broad-shouldered stature, 
high cheek-bone, short nose and scanty beard—^in 
contrast with others whom I had recently seen—^the 
Moslem whose progenitors came from the ancient 
Ariana, or the Hajput who claimed descent from the 
sun. and moon. I had yet to learn that a volcano 
of sentiment may be latent beneath that humble ex- 
terior. I admired the teak-wood palace of the Bhonsla 
or Mahratta dynasty, the finest specimen of architecture 
with earved wood then existing in India. I was 
fortunate in beholding this work then, for it was 
shortly afterwards destroyed by fire. My stay was 
slightly prolonged by an accident on horseback in 
boar-hunting, as my horse, refusing to face the beast. 
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reared üpright and feil backwards. I learned from 
Lord Canning tbat, according to proposals wbicb had 
been made, the Nagpore Province, together with the 
Nerbudda territories, would be formed into a Chief 
Commissionership with the title of the Central 
Provinces. 

I tben journeyed northwards on my way to the 
Nerbudda territories, discarding bullocks and adopting 
the palanqnin on men’s shoulders. Thus I plunged 
into the forests of the Sautpura mountains, which form 
a range running from East to West right athwart the 
Continent of India. I then descended to the valley 
of the river Nerbudda second only to the Ganges in 
sanctity among Hindus. During this joumey the 
performances of the bearers, who bore my palanquin, 
made me appreciate the enduring quality of the Native 
physique. Eepeatedly I saw these wiry fellows go for 
bfteen miles; then halt for an hoor to squat on the 
ground and smoke a pipe with a full bowl and long 
tube, called the hubble-bubble from the sound it 
emitted. They would next swallow some little halls 
of nutritive essence, and refusing solid refreshment, 
go straightway for anotlier fifteen miles. 

At Jubbulpore the capita! of the Nerbudda ter¬ 
ritories, I again halted for a while conferring with 
the authorities. Then I visited in a boat the far- 
famed Marble Hoeks. For about two miles the 
Nerbudda, narrowed by a gorge, flows through walls 
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of white marble cliffs. The colour of the water is 
that deep emerald-blue which comes from extreme 
depth; and on that surface the sheen of the marble 
is reflected. As we rowed up and down the stream 
the Native boatman told me that the river bore the 
name of Goddess. If so, here she was, enshrined 
in the pure white temple of Nature. I sketched the 
place by sunset and strove to depict, but wth utter 
shortcoming, a scene which must, I supposed, be among 
the gems of landscape in the world. 

I concluded my tour by visiting the lake of Saugor 
with its decorated State barges; and thence proceeded 
westwards, past a long chain of artificial lakés which 
combined beauty with utility for irrigation. The 
sight of these did indeed greatly raise my estimate 
of Native skill. Thus I reached Gwalior, and beheld 
the citadel-rock rising abruptly out of the plain,! and 
looking like the back of a prehistorie Creature óf preter- 
natural dimensions. I there recognised the several 
styles of architecture which connect this rock with 
the history of the ages. 

I then had to report my proceedings to Lord 
Canning; and learning that His Lordship was in 
camp near Allahabad, I seized the chance of-obtain- 
ing a glimpse at Lucknow. Crossing the.' pontoon 
bridge of the Goomti, I saw a long liiie of domes, 
cupolas, towers, minarets, stretching along the river- 
bank, and at the end the Bailey Guard with the 
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Eesidency, the scenes of British heroism and endurance 
during the recent war of the Mutinies. 

This tour abundantly rich for me in knowledge 
of India at large, and in imperia! experience—was 
fruitful also in official results. By the end of this 
year 1861 I had submitted to Lord Canning many 
Keports on grave afiairs financial, political, military. 
His Lordship expressed satisfaction with my Eeports, 
because they embodied large recommendations, not only 
without provoking controversy, but with the declared 
concurrence of the local authorities concerned. He 
seemed pleased because I, as his delegate in affairs 
often delicate, had induced others to agree with me. 
But my own position was as yet unimproved; and 
some of my critics jocosely said that I had been making 
kingship for others but had not been able to make 
myself a king. 

I then, in the beginning of 1862 retumed to Mr. 
Laing’s side at Calcutta and resumed financial duty. 
I asked him whether, in the event of my having 
a choice, it would be better for me to take high 
administfative employ or to remain on the staff of 
the Government of India. He advised me to adopt 
the line of active administration, remarking that the 
heroics of Indian finance were over. He would be 
shortly retuming to England, and I might be once more 
in the air, without any position in the Civil Service. 
Lord Canning soon returned to Calcutta, in order to 
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prepare for his own departure from India. He was 
in deep mourning as a widower, siuce the unlooked for 
death of Lady Canning; his countenance and mien 
bore the marks of grief which the exigencies of public 
life could not suppress. Though I said not a word, 
I could not help feeling anxious as to whether he 
would make some provision for me before he went. 
The Chief Commissionership of the Central Provinces 
had been already given to Colonel Elliot. But he 
was about to go to England on two years’ leave; 
and other high appointments were vacant, especially 
some on the StalE of the Government of India. I 
was in suspense, for I feared being retained with 
the Government of India; yet I hoped to be sent 
far afield on active employ. I well recollect one 
afternoon in March receiving a very friendly letter 
from Mr. Lewin Bowring, Lord Canning’s Private 
Secretary, saying that I was to act as Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces, with congratulations 
regarding the field which would be open for my 
energies in this new administration. Thus, for the 
present at least, my fate was settled. 

As the day for Lord Canning’s departure drew 
nigh, the European community of Calcutta presented 
to him a farewell address. They had, indeed, attacked 
him excessively during the course of the Mutinies. 
But considering the victory that had been won, 
they would speak the last word in generosity and in 
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kindness. I attended together with the deputation to 
present the Address, and watiched his demeanour as 
he received it. His lip slightly trembled as he said 
that, whatever fanlts might have been found in him, 
he had done his best for them as for all others. I 
saw the succeeding Govemor-General, the Earl of 
Elgin, swom in at Government House. He looked 
the veiy picture of health and hope, while the coming 
event of early and untimely death cast no shadow 
bef ore him. 

Before my own departure from Calcutta, the 
European society of Calcutta were so kind as to give 
me an entertainment—this was the second honour 
of the kind I had, as yet, received during my career. 
My old friend, Sir Eobert Napier (afterwards Lord 
Napier of Magdala) presided at the supper and made 
the speech in my honour. I proceeded by rail to 
Allahabad, thence by horse-van to Jubbulpore. Since 
I last travelled this way, two years before, the gaps 
in the railway communication between Calcutta and 
Allahabad had been hlled up—and this fact was a 
sigpn of progress in the age. On the way I was 
most kindly received at Serampore in Bengal by Dr. 
George Smith who had then the charge of the “ Friend 
of India,” which still retained its importance as a public 
organ. His conversation helped me to apprehend the 
hearing of non-official opinion upon official conduct. 

Arriving at Jubbulpore late at night I was awaked 
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the next morning by the sound of cannon fired as 
a salute for my new rank as Chief Commissioner. 
This circumstance, happening to a man for the first 
time in his life, clings to the recollection. I thought 
of the prediction of my Native friends on my departure 
from the Panjab. I had, as they said would be the 
case, returned with the sound of artillery, yet the 
return was not to them hut to another people. 

I was now, fourteen years after the beginning 
of my active service and just thirty-six years of age, 
in a governing position. I was altogether beyond 
the ordinary line of the Civil Service in function, 
in power, in emolument, in prospect. The circum¬ 
stance was in those days somewhat extraordinary, and 
in these days would be still more so. One of the 
first authorities at that time in Calcutta said that 
the great objection to my appointment lay in the 
fact of my being too young a man. The reader may 
be curious to understand how all this came to pass, 
and to what causes I would myself attribute it. 

When I was, at the very outset, put to work 
in the Registration of Land tenures, I grasped its 
importance, stuck to it, and identified myself with 
it in the North-Western Provinces. This caused me 
to be made a Settlement officer in the Panjab. Next, 
the Settlement work imparted that special knowledge 
of the people and the country which enabled me to 
win the esteem of Mr. John Lawrence and Mr. 
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Montgomery. In consequence of that I was entrusted 
witli the preparation of the First Panjab Report, which 
was the foundation of my official fortunes. That, 
again, led to my being appointed Secretary to the 
Panjab Administration, which was the first important 
appointment held hy me; and it took me out of the 
ordinary line of the Civil Service. But some few 
years later I left that Secretariat deliberately, in order 
to re-enter the ordinary line in its higher branches, and 
to display again the spurs I had previously won in that 
line. I often congratulated myself afterwards in having 
taken that step, because it completed my qualihcation 
for a goveming position. It was the financial know- 
ledge, gained in the Settlement and the Secretariat, 
that rendered me so lucky as to attract the favour 
of Mr. James Wllson, who at once brought me on 
to the path which led up to the Central Provinces. 
In all this I ever tried to do my best for the Natives. 
I had to perform my duty both to them and to my 
employer the State. That indeed did sometimes 
mean the performance of unpleasant tasks. Other- 
wise I worked hard to help them onwards hoth 
mentally and materially; and they knew it. My 
superiors, too, feit that; indeed Sir Eobert Mont¬ 
gomery himself told me that he was much impressed 
in this respect. Probably Lord Canning, when he 
travelled in the Panjab, may have received a similar 
impression. Perhaps that was the reason why he 
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decided to place me in charge of a people rather 
tban at the head of a Secretariat. I had wished 
to make friends, and I made them. Muir and Frere, 
Thomton and Barnes, Lawrence and Montgomery, 
Napier and Bruce, all helped me. Two of my best 
patrons Mr. Thomason and Mr. Wilson died hefore 
their good intentions towards me could be carried out. 
I had desired to avoid making enemies. Critics and 
assailants I must necessarily have without number; hut 
they need not he my enemies personally. K I showed 
temper and resentment, they might indeed become 
hostUe. But if I did the reverse of this, then with¬ 
out abating their public opposition, they might en¬ 
tertain a private regard for me. I strove to enter 
into the views and feelings of those with whom I 
had to deal in my various deputations, delegations 
and commissions. Thus I was able to maintain 
agreement with them ; and my succeeding in this 
was probably the final reason that determined Lord 
Canning to confer on me this great promotion. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

(1862-7.)—THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

My position as Chief Commissioner — Equestrian arrangemeiits — Disband- 
ment of the Nagpore Irregular Force—Forming and consolidating of the 
new adminiatration—Expedition down the river Gh)davery—First Report 
on the Central Provinces—Winter tour—My speeches to the landed 
classes—Wild animals—Exx>edition down the river Mahanadi — I give 
over charge to Colonel Elliot at Nagpore—My visit to Sir John Lawrence 
at Calcutta—I résumé charge of the Central Provinces—Death of Colonel 
Elliot—Completion of the railway to Nagpore—Death of Mr. Hislop— 
I visit Bombay—Take short leave to England—Exhibitions at Nagpore 
and Jubbulpore—Tour in Nimar—I leave the Central Provinces and 
proceed to the Deccan. 

A T Jubbulpore the curtaiu rosé on a new scene of 
my drama witb graceful effect. The Civil officers 
entertained me at a water-picnic by moonlight amid 
the Marble Rocks of the river Nerbudda. This 
veritable gem of Nature had previously been seen by 
me in the gold and red of sunset. I now beheld 
the marble cliffs in a ligbt eren paler than themselves, 
and with their pallor reflected on the dark waters. 

I was now as regards responsibility Chief Com¬ 
missioner of the Central Provinces in the fuUest 
sense. Several territories, heretofore distinct, were to 
be fused and welded into one Administration. In other 
words, several mechanisme were to be taken to pieces 
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and put together in one large machine. All this 
afforded scope for origiillition and individuality. But 
though I was to bear the brunt, the burden and 
the heat, there was a weak point in my position. 
I had been gazetted as “ Officiating ”—^which meant 
that I might after two years be displaced by Colonel 
Elliot the officer who held the substantive appoint- 
ment. I reckoned, however, that my work and conduct 
would be such that the Govemor-General, Lord Elgin, 
would be induced either to arrange that I should not 
be displaced after two years, or to provide for me 
elsewhere. I was soon joined by my cousin Mr. Harry 
Eivett-Camac—now Colonel and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen. As confidant in all my public cares and com- 
panion in all my marches, he rendered me invaluable 
aid, until the Government of India, recognising his 
merit, took him for service under themselves. He 
thus became Commissioner for Cotton and for commerce 
generally. In that capacity he rendered great service 
when the cotton-fields of India were suddenly required, 
in consequence of the American Civil War, to supply 
much of the fibre for English manufactures. His 
work under me in the Bengal Famine will be men- 
tioned hereafter. His subsequent employment as 
Opium Agent gave him opportunity of rendering 
marked service in the Volunteer cause. His successor 
on my Staff was Captain Blomfield, who became my 
faithful companion on many a hard march. 
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In an area of eighty thousand square miles, largely 
consisting of hills and forestSj with about ten millions 
of people, I depended partly- on my riding for adminis- 
trative success. Moreover I had a notion that it 
enhances the respect which the Natives have for our 
power, if the chief British officer in their sight handles 
a horse as if to the manner horn and sits as if the 
saddle were his home. I possessed a capita! set of 
saddle horses six in number, and they deserve mention 
from me because I publicly alluded to the gallant and 
enduring creatures that had carried me through the 
hard and rough stages. Of the six horses, four ^vere 
pure Arabian, sons of the desert, the fifth was of mixed 
Indian breed, the sixth was of a Persian race. I had 
also three hamess horses all Australians. 

Bef ore the hot weather should set in, I had just 
time to visit the Sautpura range of mountains, which 
ran right athwart the centre of my jurisdiction. I 
wished to discover a sanitarium where sick Europeans 
might recruit their strength, as the Himalayas were 
much too distant. I was in the lightest marching 
order, my camp furniture was of the scantiest, and 
I dispensed with bedsteads. My sheet and blanket 
were nightly spread either on dry leaves or withered 
grass, which fumished the softest bedding to my 
weary limbs. The researches ended in the establish¬ 
ment of a health-resort at Puchmurri, a magnificent 
sandstone mass rising from out the midst of plutonic 
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formations. I sketched the walls and bastions in this 
citadel of Nature. At the base of one of the precipices 
was a great pool, delicious in the hot weather for 
swimming. One evening a bearer of despatches rode 
hastily up and asked for the Chief Commissioner. The 
escort pointed to me in the middle of this sheet of 
water, with two other officers, iloating about with 
nothing save our noses above water. 

During this excursion I acquainted myself with the 
Gonds an aboriginal tribe, the first owners and rulers of 
these Sautpura mountains and of the country at their 
Southern base, before invaders came, first Moslem, then 
Mahratta. Considering that these Gonds had only a 
primitive culture and no written language, I admired 
their rugged fortresses, their rude though picturesque 
palaces, and more particularly their works of irrigation, 
literally scores of lake>like reservoirs on well chosen 
sites. This work of theirs was the finest instance I 
had ever seen of mother-wit and practical cleverness 
unaided by Science. They could not bear any banish- 
ment from their native mountains; if one of them after 
a criminal trial were sentenced to imprisonment, he 
could not be confined anywhere in the plains, lest be 
should languish and die. 

When the hot winds began to blow I was glad to 
enter my spacious and comfortable home at Nagpore 
called the Eesidency, at the foot of the black rock 
crowned with the citadel of Sitabuldee. The Nagpore 
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Irregular Porce, of Natives, was to be disbanded. 
Before leaving Calcutta I had promised to dispense 
with it at once. I now found tbat the promise was 
more easily made than performed, for the men evinced 
a temper to resist disbandment. Tb is was an awkward 
circumstance, inasmuch as they were, as guards, in charge 
of the Civil Stations and the Treasuries in the interior 
of the Nagpore Province. There were however regular 
troops of the Madras Army at Kamptee near Nagpore. 
So I arranged with the Military authorities that the 
men of the Nagpore Irregular Porce should at their 
several Stations be relieved by Madras Sepoys and then 
be ordered to march to Nagpore their headquarters. So 
far they obeyed the order, with audible gmmbling 
indeed, hut without overt resistance. There remained 
the anxiety of dealing with them on their arrival at 
Nagpore. They were paraded in the ground imme* 
diately under the guns of Sitabuldee—^a contingent of 
regular troops, Europeans, was on the spot. They were 
then suddenly ordered to pile their arms, which happily, 
they did, doubtless perceiving that resistance was hope- 
less. They were then disbanded under the liberal 
conditions which the Government allowed. This done, 
the Police Porce was reorganised and settled with the 
help of Colonel Herbert Bruce, who had been my 
colleague in Burmah. 

We then sighed for the monsoon or rainy season— 
as the Natives said, King Rain riding on his elephant 
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of cloud. Attached to the Residency was a swimming- 
bath, in which I used to swim round and round for half 
an hour before breakfast and again before dinner—never 
before or since have I ever known such a luxury as 
this under my own roof. There was a large European 
society at Nagpore, and I saw very much of- it. Here- 
tofore in my career, I had entertained my friends at my 
own will in my private capacity. Now I entertained 
guests in a public capacity, according to the obligations 
of my position. These conditions lasted during nearly 
all the rest of my service in India. About this time I 
was joined by my young brother John from England. 
He was serving in a European regiment; but he 
entered the Bengal StafF Corps, and ran a successful 
career in the Civil Service of these Provinces. 

My new Administration had to proceed apace. 
Churches were being built, the mnnicipal improvements 
of the Nagpore city were begun, the summer-houses and 
tanks of the late Mahratta dynasty were restored for 
the public benefit, education was being organised; the 
Settlemént of the land revenue had been previously 
undertaken but had now to be pushed on according to 
the plan which I had learned in Northern India, and 
the public works mainly trunk roads had to be planned 
for the ensuing season. It was a red-letter day when 
Bishop Cotton, my old Rugby master, came to open 
the new church at Nagpore. In bis speech to the 
assembled company he alluded to our Rugbeian days. 
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Far from the mind of the listeners was the anticipation 
that ere long his earthly life was to sink in the current 
of the Ganges. My Secretaries were at first Major 
Hector Mackenzie, whose services I had been fortunate 
in obtaining from the Panjab, and afterwards Mr. (now 
Sir Charles) Bernard a nephew of Sir John Lawrence. 
Owing to my frequent absence from headquarters, more 
than ordinary responsibility feil on them; and I re- 
member with gratitude the skill and discretion with 
which they conducted affairs for me. 

When the rains had poured down and the rivers 
were in flood, I had to undertake an enterprise of 
some moment, namely to descend and then reascend 
the river Godavery from the confines of Nagpore to 
the Madras coast, facing the Bay of Bengal. A project 
was then in progress for rendering this great river 
navigable, and I had to report to the Government 
of India thereon. In order to reach the steamer 
that was to convey me, I had to cross some forest-clad 
hills. I became belated in the dark forest, with a 
rain-storm coming down in a volume of water. To 
be lost among those woods in such a night as that 
meant certain fever on the morrow. However, one 
of my escort, a Mahratta of noble birth, whispered 
in my ear, amidst the splash of the rain, to ride on, for 
he was familiar with the path, and would guide me to 
a place of shelter. I then understood the horsemanship 
for which the Mahrattas have ever been famed. When 
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we met our steamer, under the direction of Colonel 
Haig, the chief engineer of the navigation project, we 
steamed down a long reach of the river, till we gained 
a banier of obstructing rocks. Then we saw the sites 
where the docks and the canal would be made for 
overcoming the impediment. There we were met by 
another steamer, which carried us down a second reach 
of the river to a second barrier, with similar works in 
design, and so forth till we reached a third barrier. 
Thus we came to a long range of hills which the river 
pierces, with its swollen streams circling in whirlpools 
between lofty and wooded banks. Here my jurisdiction 
ended ; but having got so far, it was well that I should 
proceed further and see the magnificent works of irriga- 
tion completed under the Madras Government in the 
delta of the river. Having recently met at Madras 
Sir Arthur Cotton the originator of these projects, 
I rejoiced to see here the fruit of bis commanding 
genius. Then with Colonel Haig’s aid we reascended 
the river, and returned to Nag^ore where our friends 
were rejoiced to see us unscathed, inasmuch as there 
were many adverse chances attending such a joumey 
as this at that se^on. 

After this episode I caught up the threads of the 
Administration in all its parts. I had now seen enough 
of the country to justify my undertaking the prepara- 
tion of the First Eeport of the Central Provinces. For 
the Nagpore territories such a Report had long been 
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required by the Government of India, but had never 
been fumished. I therefore seized the opportunity not 
only of fulfilling this requirement, but also of com- 
bining with it an account of the Nerbudda territories, 
regarding which no general Eeport had ever been made. 
To all this I added an outline of the new Administra- 
tion. The presentation of this ample Eeport, within 
six months after my assuming charge of the country, 
was sure to strengthen my position and to augment my 
power for usefulness. The Eeport itself received strong 
commendation from the Governor-General in Council. 

The autumn was now advanced and I resumed my 
camp life as soon as the malaria, consequent on the 
rainy season, had been dissipated. The country, I 
found, had some fertile plains and one long valley, that 
of the river Kerbudda. Otherwise it consisted of 
mountain and undulation, of forest and tbicket, of 
spring and stream, of boulder and ravine. Every one 
of the many rivers pursued its course over ledges or 
inclines of rock, causing cascades or rapids. As we set 
out in the moming having drunk the water of one 
river, we thought of drinking before nightfall the water 
of some other well-known stream. Added to all this 
were the remains of several dynasties. Thus the in- 
ducements and the opportunities for sketching were 
alike endless. The pursuit, too, fitted in exactly with 
my administrative work. Thus my water-colour style, 
such as it was, became matured. 
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As their name indicated, the Central Provinces lay 
in the middle of India between the main divisions of 
the Empire, and contained several nationalities with 
several languages; though the Hindustani was a lingua 
franca generalij understood. One day I looked down 
from a height upon a fair held on a sandy plateau over 
against the river Herbudda. Quite a little sea of low 
tents was spread beneath the eye. Entering the fair 
itself, I found long streets of canvas Crossing each other 
at right angles, and bazaars thronged with multitudes 
in many-coloured costumes. Another day I saw an 
encampment of gipsies, who plied a vast business as 
carriers with pack-bullocks across our mountains. They, 
laagered their impedimenta round a square flanked by 
rock and forest. Inside the square were their women 
and children, their lares and penates, their beasts of 
burden on which tbeir livelihood depended. Outside 
the square were their picked men, keeping watch and 
ward against plunderers and wild beasts. After sun- 
down the scene was lighted up by the ruddy glare of 
their watch-fires. They would teil me moumfully 
that, with my new roads under construction, their 
occupaJ;ion would soon be gone. Again, 1 attended 
village festivals, when the plough-bullocks were gaily 
caparisoned; their danks being smeared with pigments 
and their homs bedecked with tinsel. Anon, I was 
present at the feasts of the upper classes, when the 
balconies were radiant with illuminations, and the 
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outline of the tanks was marked by rows of lamps. 
More particularly I joined the Mahratta chieftains 
when hunting with the cheeta, a sort of leopard. The 
creature blindfold would be lying in a covered cart, and 
so carried towards the unsuspecting herd of deer. The 
cart would stop, and the bandage being removed from 
his eyes, the cheeta would descry the buck, and in- 
stantly spring after him with wondrous bounds. 

The land tenure differed from the tenures in other 
parts of India. There were Village Proprietors, each 
of whora owned his village or parish. With them was 
the thirty years Settlement being made. As these 
.men understood Hindustani, I occasionally collected 
numbers of them together in the largest of my double- 
poled tents, and delivered speeches to them in that 
language on the merits of the Settlement, and on their 
duties under it. With this view I had acquired the 
requisite fluency in Oriental speech. 

The population, though large on the whole, was 
sparse for the vast area. My desire was to extend 
cultivation and habitation ; hut the obstacle was the 
prevalence of wild beasts. Those villagers who ven- 
tured to set up their hamlets near the forest’s edge, 
would find that their cattle were preyed upon by tigers, 
that boars and bears feasted and revelled in their crops, 
that wolves carried off their children. Almost all my 
officers were good shots, and were constantly appealed 
to by the suffering villagers. Further, I instituted a 
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System of rewards, so much a head for each kind of 
wild beast. This stimulated the Native hunters, and 
the heads of these animals in great numbers were given 
in at the various police stations. All this was done, 
indeed, for the benefit of humanity. Still, on a retro- 
spect, I cannot repress a certain qualm of compunction 
at the inroads made upon the animal kingdom. The 
creatures were sometimes audacious and famüiar. One 
day while I was sketching, cries of anguish from my 
Native servants, the cup-bearer and the groom, aroused 
me to the fact that a bear had just introduced himself 
to them. So I had to put down my sketching-block 
and take up my rifle to shoot the intruder. As a 
marriage procession was passing by the thicket, a 
man-eating tiger sprang forth and seized one of the 
bridesmaids. On my line of march one of the transport 
men was similarly carried off. The panther was by far 
the most formidable of all beasts to hunt. A man* 
eater of that species was known to be prowling about 
my camp; therefore, well-baited traps were set and he 
was caught before doing any damage. A man-eating 
tiger one moming carried off a lad on my establishment, 
and was traced to a certain thicket. I posted good 
shots on elephants round the thicket, entered it myself 
on my own elephant right up to the bloody corpse of 
the victim, and reckoned that if I missed the tiger he 
would be shot by my friends outside. But no; with 
that intensified cunning which man-eaters have, he stole 
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away by one or other of the ravines round about and 
eluded us all. 

Though the whole region was one happy hunting 
ground for the pursuit of big game in all its grand 
varieties, I had no leisure, owing to my public duties 
and to my sketching, for systematic sport. But I saw 
much of sport incidentally, thus becoming familiar with 
the haunts and habits of the creatnres, also with the 
organisation needful for hunting. Although the habitat 
of the elephant was not with us, yet we had a wild herd 
of these animals, the descendants of some Commissariat 
elephants that had escaped from captivity. These we 
caught by the erection of a vast barrier in the shape of 
the letter V. They were driven by the beaters into the 
broad end and so were pressed on to the fatal corner, 
where they were captured, but only after the very 
stiSest resistance. 

The forests were essential to the prosperity of the 
country, but yet were in danger of immediate injury and 
of ultimate annihilation from the onward movement of 
the people. So it was among my first cares to org^nise 
a department of Forest Conservancy, ramifying all over 
the Provinces, with Colonel Pearson at its head. This 
I did with the skilled advice of Dr. (afterwards Sir 
Dietrich) Brandis, then Inspector-General under the 
Government of India. 

As the cold weather ended and the spring was 
nshered in, I closed my touring by an expedition down 
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the river Mahanadi. I had already recommended in 
detail a light railway from Nagpore eastwards to the 
Mahanadi region, along the very line that has in 
these latter days been taken up by the railway that 
runs straight from Bombay to Calcutta. I would see 
whether this river, with its mountainous banks, could 
be made navigable to the Orissa country facing the Bay 
of Bengal. I accordingly went down the stream in 
country boats, observing the obstructions to permanent 
navigation, and proceeding as far as Cuttack, which was 
just beyond my jurisdiction. On my return joumey I 
had to ride with mounted guides through a long forest 
at night. My way was, on this occasion, dangerously 
lighted up by fire. For a while I admired the sight, as 
the flames licked up the brushwood and charred the 
trees. But it soon became apparent that with flames 
behind us and on both sides, right and left, we must 
keep a dark and free place in front so as not to be 
enveloped. Fortunately the guides understood the 
crisis, the bridle road was well defined, and my swift 
horse carried me through. 

Keturning to my headquarters at Nagpore, I had 
several months before me wherein to complete at least 
the framevvork of my Administration. Every improve- 
ment which I had learned in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and in the Panjab, under Thomason and the 
Lawrences and' Montgomery, was introduced here. 
Besides that, many other improvements requisite for the 
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peculiar conditions of this region were here founded by 
me. 

Thus the autumn passed, and Christmas was 
approaching when Colonel Elliot woiild be entitled to 
return from England and displace me. Meanwhile the 
Administration of the Central Provinces had attracted 
public comment and had been dubbed “ Temple’s Raj,” 
the word “ Eaj ” having a doublé meaning of kingdom 
and personal rule. I bad several times received com- 
mendation from the Govemor-General Lord Elgin. I 
had been told demi-oflBcially, by those in and about the 
Government of India, that the expectation formed 
regarding me had been answered. Tet I did not hear 
of any arrangement being made to prevent my being 
displaced here, nor of any post being provided for me 
elsewhere. My uncertainty was aggravated by the sad 
death of Lord Elgin after a short illness. My relations 
with Colonel Elliot were most friendly ; and I quietly 
awaited his return. The night before his arrival I sent 
Oïit from the Eesidency at Nagpore, an escort to meet 
him, which was my last official act before going to bed. 
Awaking early in the moming, I heard the bearers set 
down his palanquin in the front porch. I listened as he 
walked upstairs to his room. Then I knew that I was 
only a private person. That day and the next, I scarcely 
noticed the change in my position, being surrounded by 
visitors. A farewell banquet was given to me by the Civil 
officers of the Hagpore Province. The entertainment 
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took place in one of the Mahratta summer-houses 
of which I had caused the restoration. The chairman 
was Mr. (now Sir John) Strachey, who made a speech 
with a hearty friendliness which I shall never forget. 
The company included many Military offioers also. The 
next day I left Nagpore, but halted for a short time at 
the neighbouring cantonment of Kamptee to receive a 
farewell entertainment from the officers of the Madras 
troops stationed there, and commanded by my friend 
General Shubrick. 

At this juncture I leamed that my old Chief Sir 
John Lawrence was immediately coming out as Govemor- 
General. I then decided to proceed straightway to 
Calcutta and settle my future movements there, whether 
to proceed on furlough to England, or to continue service 
in India provided that a suitable position could be found. 
1 expected there to renew my old acquaintance with Sir 
Charles Trevelyan—now Financial Member of the 
Government—in whom I should have an excellent friend 
at Court. On my way I received a cordial invitation 
^rom Sir John Lawrence to stay at Government House. 
When I arrived there he asked me whether I had any 
reason for returning to England. The answer was that 
I had none ; but that I might find that there was no 
other alternative, as 1 had lost my post in the Central 
Provinces under the operation of the rules of the seiwice, 
and as no similar post had been offered me by the 
Government. He most kindly suggested that I should 
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stay witli him for a few days, and see what might hap¬ 
pen. One day he informed me that he had laid hefore 
his Council the question whether it was desirahle in the 
public interest for me to he invited to return to the 
Central Provinces, that they unanimously said it was, 
that accordingly he had arranged to transfer Colonel 
!Elliot to a post of equal value elsewhere, and that I 
was to résumé the position I had recently been 
occupying. 

I then retumed to the Central Provinces which 
Colonel EUiot had in the meanwhile left on proceeding 
to his new post in Rajputana. After a long journey I 
rode for the last five miles into Nagpore. This ride was, 
through the kindness of my friends European and 
Native, quite like a triumphal procession; and I remem- 
ber its being so described by the newspapers of the day. 
There was still much of pomp and circumstance among 
the magnates of Nagpore, and they accorded me a stately 
reception. Shortly afterwards I was on the death of 
Colonel EUiot confirmed suhstantively as Chief Com- 
missioner. On his death-bed he dictated a touching 
farewell to me which was transmitted by telegraph, and 
further messages fuU of kindness came to me by post. 
He was an excellent man, he shone as an accomplished 
and industrious officer, and for many years he overtaxed 
his streng^h in the performance of duty, till exhaustion 
set in. 

My Administration now went on exactly from the 
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point where I had left it a short time before. For the 
supervising of the Thirty years’ Settlement I had been 
fortunate in obtaining from the Panjab the valued assist- 
ance of Mr. (uow Sir John) Morris, one of my earliest 
friends, who had served with me in the Settlement of 
that Province. For the Courts of Justice and for 
Education I was resolved that the language should be 
the Mahratta in the Nagpore districts, in accordance 
with the nationality of the people there. Through the 
help of my old friend Sir Bartle Frere, then Governor 
of Bombay, I obtained many Mahratta officials and 
teachers from that Presidency. 

In all edacational matters I received the best advice 
from the Eeverend Stephen Hislop, a distinguished 
missionary of the Free Church of Scotland at Nagpore. 
His untimely death through an accident in my own 
camp, was deplored by me especially —multis ille flebilis 
obiit, nulli jkhilior quaiu mi/ii. The fatal mishap 
occurred in this wise at a place about twenty miles 
from Nagpore. We had ridden out together in the 
morning, he being mounted on one of my hotses, to 
witness the excavation of some prehistorie remains. We 
crossed on our way a stream nearly dry between high 
banks. He supervised the delving and the exhuming 
all day, while I attended to public business. In the 
evening we started together, again on horseback, on our 
return to camp. But he stopped on the way to 
examine a village school, and I rode on alone. Arrived 
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at the Crossing of the stream, I found it swollen by 
rain which had fallen during the day. So I preferred 
to cross at a short distance lower down. Bat I sent a 
man back to Mr. Hislop to say that I had passed well 
by the lower Crossing, and to recommend that he should 
do the same. Whether this message was properly 
understood by him we could never leam. Soon after- 
wards when we had sat down to dinner in camp expect- 
ing his early arrival, the horse came galloping up 
riderless, and the wet saddle showed that the animal 
had been swimming. Instantly a search-party was 
sent to the Crossing of the stream, in the bed of which 
the dead body was found. Evidently he must have 
fallen off the horse in attempting to cross. Alas! what 
light and leaming, what spark and flame of hope, 
were extinguished in his grave. 

During that summer all men were eagerly looking 
forward to the completion of the railway from Bombay 
to Nagpore. Delay was occurring from insufficiency of 
local transport for the conveyance of the rails, the 
sleepers, and other material I thought that th^ want 
might he supplied from the Central Provinces, and I 
obtained the permission of the Govemor-General to 
visit Bombay and arrange this matter. So I joumeyed 
from Bombay to Poona, and had a joyous meeting with 
Sir Bartle and Lady Frere. I visited Bombay then on 
the pinnacle of its prosperity, and in the throes of its 
speculations, owing to the American Civil War. Even 
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then I feit fears as to the stability of such sudden 
wealtb as this. As I stood on the heights of Matheran 
and watched the distant promontory of Bombay extend- 
ing into the sea, a Bombay officer said how in that 
promontory endless heaps of rupees were accumulated. 
I rejoined—“Yes—but how long will they remain 
there ? ” On a State occasion when some bonours were 
being awarded to Natives of distinction, Sir Bartle 
Frere, looking towards me and otbers, said—“There 
are tbose who say that the prosperity of Bombay cannot 
last; weU, that may he so; hut while it does last, let 
it be used for purposes of benevolence and enlighten* 
ment.” 

I retumed to my Central Provinces, and in due 
course the railway was completed to Nagpore. As the 
first iron horse halted under the citadel rock, amidst a 
concourse of wonder-stricken natives, a feast was held 
hy the Europeans in a long tent, and I had the honour 
to propose the toast of the Great Indian Feninsular 
Railway Company. Among its servants then present, 
my friend Mr. Brereton was conspicuous. About that 
time I had to perform the ceremony of laying the first 
stone of the terminal station. The stone, a massive 
piece of trap, through the snapping of the ropes, feil 
just bef ore my face, and I narrowly escaped an accident. 
My uniform was splashed with Urne, and I looked, as 
the critics remarked, like a veritahle mason. 

Among the late Mr. Hislop’s papers were found 
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nnmerous notes and data regarding the tribes, the 
aboriginal dialect, and the hallads of the öonds. Of 
these varied memoranda I undertook the editing and 
composed a suitable introduction. The volume was 
printed and transmitted by the Government of India to 
the Secretary of State in London, who was pleased to 
thank me officially for having done this literary work 
for the State amidst all my administrative cares. 

Later on there was cholera in Nagpore and in the 
villages. I rode with my escort in a marked manner 
through the stricken quarters of the city, knowing that 
the sight of their miers at snch moments gives heart to 
the Natives. In one village I found the inhahitants in 
despair, sitting outside their cottages with their heads 
on their knees. I roused them, saying that snch 
despair was vain, that it was as bad for me as for 
them, and that we must, they and I, go about our 
respective duties ; so they went. 

One day in the winter when sketching a fine series 
of rocks on the Godavery River, I was interrupted by 
the Magistrate, Captain Lucie Smith, coming up with 
some papers from England and an official despatch 
intimating that I had heen appointed a Companion 
of the Order of the Star of India. This was the 
first honour which I had, as yet, received from the 
Crown. 

Late in the spring of 1865,1 obtained six months’ 
leave to re-visit England and see my father once again 
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—making over charge of my Administration to Mr. 
John Scarlett Campbell. I passed through Bombay 
and thence joumeyed by the Trieste route. I pursued 
the plan of extending my knowledge of Europe when 
going or coming to or from India. With that view I 
visited Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, Potsdam and 
Hanover. After seeing my father and sisters at home, my 
earliest care was to visit Harrow to see my sons Bichard 
and Henry at school there, Dr. Butler being then Head 
Master. I renewed my acquaintance with the socieiy 
and politics of Worcestershire. Then I visited Ireland 
for the first time, staying at the house of the 
Macnaghtens, of which famiiy a scion was then 
serving in the Central Provinces. More particularly 
I visited Scotland, also for the first time, and saw 
Edinburgh under the auspices of my old friend, Dr. 
DuflT. We talked over all the progress of religious 
missions in India since our meeting in Calcutta seven- 
teen years before. In Scotland also I visited my old 
master in finance, Mr. Samuel Laing. 

In London I was graciously received by Lord and 
Lady Palmerston, he being then Prime Minister. I 
received much kindness from several among the 
Ministers, especially Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Bobert Low. I was much 
indebted to Mr. Arthur Kinnaird and Mr. Dudley 
Fortescue, for introducing me to many persons whose 
acquaintance was instructive. At the house of Lord 
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Portsmouth I had the advantage of conversing with 
Charles Bangsley. 

Betuming to India, late in the antumn, I found 
Bombay in distress &om the collapse of its prosperitj 
after the conclusion of the American Civil War. In 
company with my old Eugbeian friend, Sir Lewis Pelly, 
I paid a brief visit to Sir Bartle Frere at Poona, and 
then rejoined my post in the Central Provinces. 

At Nagpore I had to prepare for the opening of the 
Exhibition of art and industry which had been already 
organised. The great show was held under a wide- 
spread canopy of canvas. It included specimens of 
the products of oor own Provinces firstly, then of other 
parts of India, and lastly of Europe, the latter having 
been obtained from Calcutta and Bombay. The dis¬ 
play was gorgeously picturesque and excited the 
wonderment of the Native multitudes. In my speech 
for the occasion I naturally dilated on the edncational 
results obtainable from such a spectacle as this. These 
results were not, I fear, realised to any great extent. 
The affair, however, made the Natives feel proud of 
their own country, and opened the eyes of the 
Europeans to many things previously unknown or 
imperfectly apprehended. 

About this time Nimar, a district in the Vindhya 
range of mountains, was added to the Central Provinces, 
so I inspected that territory before the hot weather 
had set in. There I had a strange bat pleasurable 
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experience. It had been proposed to transfer to the 
Native State of Indore a number of villages which had 
long been under our British rule in Nimar. But the 
inhabitants most strenuously objected to leave us. As 
I rode through their fields they quite mobbed me, 
seizing my bridle-reins and flinging themselves on the 
ground in front of my horse’s feet. I could not help 
thinking that here was the highest and sincerest 
flattery of the British Government. This was the 
second time I had witnessed the phenomenon during 
my career, the first having been in the Panjab. I 
went with the Eesident Colonel (afterwards Sir Richard) 
Meade to pay my respects to the Maharaja Holkar, the 
sovereign of the Indore State, and again witnessed the 
artistic array of surroundings which seemed like second 
nature to Native Princes. Thence I visited the dead 
city of Mandu, a place which had depended entirely on 
the establishments maintained by a particular dynasty, 
and which never had any trade or industry of its own. 
It was consequently deserted altogether when the 
dynasty feil, though its structures remained as imdying 
memorials even in their decay, It was here that, in 
the beginning of this century, a tigress with her cubs 
was aroused in apartments which had once been occu- 
pied.by queens. I was sketching the place when my ear 
caught certain sounds. Close by me was a large tank, 
like a lake, and across the water was a jungle where the 
tigers were keeping up a merry chorus at eventide. 
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During the summer I Consolidated my Administra- 
tion in all its branches, in the hope that the work 
might stand after I shonld be gone. In the winter there 
was an Exhibition of art and industry at Jubhnlpore, 
like that of Nagpore, magnificently prepared with 
immense trouble by the local authorities concemed. 
Thence I joumeyed to Agra in order to be present at the 
great durhar or levée for the Native nobles and princes, 
which Sir John Lawrence was to hold in a tented field 
near the structures of the Great Mogul. Then I 
retumed to my headquarters at Nagpore. 

It was in the spring of 1867 that at Nagpore I 
received quite nnexpectedly a letter from Sir John 
Lawrence intimating that the Residency at Hyderabad, 
Deccan, would be vacated by the promotion of the Resi¬ 
dent, Sir George Yule, to the Council of the Govemor- 
General. Sir John added that he feit boond to offer me 
this distinguished post. There might be a question in 
my mind whether it was really as desirable as that 
which I already held. However I rememhered the 
maxim, “Never refuse a good offer; he who refuses may 
repent.” So I forthwith telegraphed a gratefnl accept- 
ance. The news was received by my friends and sup¬ 
porters with much surprise. My changing from Nagpore 
to Hyderabad was the subject of some very friendly and 
humorous, hut admirably written, stanzas which were 
published at Bombay. 

At the farewell entertainment given to me, agarn in 
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one of the Mahratta summer houses, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir John) Morris presided as the oldest of my official 
friends and as the one best acquainted with my ante- 
cedents from the begpnning. He recounted categorically 
the measures, moral and material, attributable to me 
during the past five years. These friendly words of his 
were afterwards translated into deeds, for when he 
ultimately became my successor, he conducted the Ad- 
ministration exactly according to the principles which 
we had worked out and followed together. In my reply 
I declared that in dealiug with my officers, I had ever 
sought for something above and beyond official obedience, 
namely, a heartfelt sympathy on their part for my 
policy, springing from a sense of comradeship between 
us, and from a confidence that, if I succeeded, they 
would flourish in my success and would rise together 
with me. I also claimed that we, having been drawn from 
divers parts of the Empire, had formed an administrative 
school for the Central Provinces, adopting this and that 
model from other Provinces, but fitting it to the needs 
of OUT territories and our people which differed more or 
less from nearly evéry part of India. Indeed of the men 
who served under me at Nagpore, Sir Eobert Egerton, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Charles Elliott, became Lieutenant- 
Govemors, Sir Charles Bemard was afterwards Chief 
Commissioner of Burma, and Mr. John Scarlett Camp¬ 
bell filled high situations afterwards in other provinces; 
Mr. (subsequently Sir Charles) Grant held high office 
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under the Government of India; Malcolm Low 
afterwards became a Member of Parliament; Captain 
(now General) Sim served as an eminent Member of 
tbe London School Board. Sir John Strachey who 
was our Judicial Commissioner rosé to even bigher 
positions. 

Before departing I held several levées in order to bid 
farewell to the Natives. They prepared a valedictory 
address which was transmitted to me after my departure. 
The farewell to my Native friends on these occasions 
was always melancholy, because both I and they feit 
that it was virtually for ever. As the train whisked me 
away from beneath the citadel-rock of Nagpore, the last 
sounds I heard were the cheers of my own countrymen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

(1867.)—HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAM AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

Arrival at Hyderabad—Heception by tho Kizam—Life at the Residency—Rela¬ 
tions with the Nizam^s Grovernment—Salar Jung the Minister—The armed 
forces of the Deccan—The Arah Soldiery—Visit to Berar—Return to 
Hyderabad—Acceptunce of the Foreign Secretaryship to the Government of 
India—Departure from Hyderabad—Proceed vid Madras to Calcutta—^Work 
at the Foreign Office—Offer of the Post of Finance Minister for India 
accepted. 

TT^ROM the Nagpore province I crossed the river Harda 
by a railway viaduct, recently completed, and en- 
tered the Nizam’s dominions. My route lay through 
His Highness’ province of Berar, which being by treaty 
under British management, would form part of my 
future charge. I thence travelled through the Bombay 
Presidency on the way to Hyderabad the Nizam’s 
Capital. Approaching Hyderabad, I contrasted the 
aridity of an Eastern spring with the verdant humidity 
1 had seen all along this line six years previously in the 
rainy season of summer. I rejoiced to behold again the 
towers, cupolas, bastions, gates and Oriental villas of the 
famous city. I was received at the Residency by Sir 
George and Lady Tule, and attended a farewell reception 
they had that day for their European friends. It was 
essential for me to interchange opinions with Sir George, 
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as he was going to join the Government of India and 
would be one among my masters. 

A political crisis had recently occnrred, as the 
Nizam had virtnally dismissed his gpreat Minister, Salar 
Jung, by driving him to resignation. This untoward 
event was on the one hand deprecated by the British 
Government, hut on the other hand was hailed by the 
conntless mischief makers in and ahout the city as a 
signal for disorder. Some overt violence was indeed 
b^inning already. Sir George, acting as peacemaker 
between sovereign and Minister, had procured the good 
offices of the Amir Kabir, the principal noble of the 
State, and so the perU was averted. This Amir Kabir, 
thongh very old, was perhaps the finest and noblest 
Moslem I ever met. I formed quite a friendship with 
him, and he afterwards gave me a photograph of 
himself, wbich I still possess. 

Af ter assuming charge on Sir George’s departure 
from the Eesidency, my first care was to transmit to 
His Highness a letter from the Governor-General with 
a gigantic seal and an envelope of embroidered silk. 
I of course knew this letter to be a paternal missive, 
in the politest Fersian, congratulating His Highness 
on the retention of Salar Jung as Minister. Bat it 
was difficult to induce His Highness to receive this 
letter. He evidently supposed it to contain some 
scheme of reform which I was to press. At length 
he received it, and, as I was informed, would not trust 
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himself to read the dreaded purport. As the secretary 
read out the opening sentences, which were mere flowers 
of compliment, His Highness was silent, hut when the 
name of Salar Jung was pronounced, he exclaimed with 
the utmost contempt and disgust: “ Oh! it’s once more 
Salar Jung.” 

My next care was to visit His Highness ceremoni- 
ously, and present my credentials, I rode through the 
city streets on an elephant, every window and balcony 
being fiUed with spectators. We passed by the cele- 
brated gateway with four towers, and the so-called 
Mecca mosque with the marble tombs of the Nizams. 
Then I entered the courtyard of the palace and was 
ushered into the Presence. Here the surroundings 
were commonplace, for the Mogul theory was that the 
Nizam is only encamped in the Deccan; therefore no 
permanent palace had been erected. His Highness 
received me with the magnificence of aspect and 
suhlimity of mien which had heen noticed on the other 
occasion, six years before. His great Minister, Salar 
Jung, was standing close to the platform of the throne. 
With slippers over my shoes, I sat on a carpet and 
assumed an air of extreme deference. This was a 
diplomatic assumption on my part, as I fully under- 
stood my own power and position. But the Minister, 
Salar Jung, evinced the same deference, and that was 
evidently heartfelt. He almost trembled in the presence 
of his master. The changing hues of his olive com- 
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plexioo indicated nervous tension. This did not 
surprise me, as I well knew the chivalrous loyalty with 
which Natives regard the sovereign; for in their eyes 
divinity does hedge a king. His Highness began the 
coversation with the usual inquiries abont the well- 
being of the öovemor-öeneral, which I answered. 
Then, in order to say something as pleasant as possible, 
I congratnlated him on the administrative improvements 
which had been carried out, using high-flown and 
courtly lang^age. But he cut short my flowers of 
speech by inteijecting in the commonest and plainest 
Hindustani: “ Yes, it was good before, and it is still 
good.” I tumed to Salar Jung, and his countenance 
was a study in physiognomy. When the reception was 
over, I found the meaning of the incident to have been 
this. His Highness had understood me to be indirectly 
praising Salar Jung, a Minister who was supported by 
the influence of the British Government, and was try- 
ing fo govem according to European principles. His 
Highness, being intensely jealous, would not suffer me 
to commend his Minister to him. This episode was 
an index of the relations which were to subsist between 
me and the Nizam Government during my stay at 
Hyderabad. 

My house, the Residency, was palatial, having been 
built by the Nizam in the beginning of the century 
to dignify the British representatives. There was a 
great walled enclosure with gateways and corner towers. 
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This was defensible in case of outbreak—the city being 
close at hand—and it had on more than one occasion 
been actually defended. It was studded with um- 
brageous trees, and in the rainy season produced 
nutritious grass. I once tumed out mj saddle horses 
to graze, but had to give this up because they galloped 
about too freely. I had a small but beautiful garden 
artificially irrig^ted. The neighbourhood of Hyderabad 
was the hest place for European gardening I ever saw 
in India. Amoog other things I had a lovely show of 
zinnias, and I took pride in sending gigantic bouquets 
of these red and crimson flowers to iny Native friends. 
The first bouquet was, of course, for His Highness, 
which was shaded by an Oriental canopy, and conveyed 
with ostentatious pomp through the city. It was 
accompanied with a brief but deferential letter from 
myself in Persian. I received a reply equally brief 
but gracieus. The next one was to the Minister, Salar 
Jung, with a much more elaborate Persian letter, in 
which I caused the language of flowers—with the help 
of my Native Secretary—to express the politica! 
principles which he should foUow. Tet the imagery 
was such as to veil the meaning to all save the Minister 
himself and his confidants. In his reply he surpassed 
me in flowery language. There was a fine swimming 
bath in which I hoped to enjoy the exercise that had 
done me much good at Nagpore. But I was attacked 
with dysentery, an ailment unknown to me since my 
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days in Calcatta just twenty years previously. Inquiry 
showed that the water of the bath came from a con- 
taminated channel. A few miles from the Eesidency 
was the Station of Secunderahad, for the troops main- 
tained by the British Government nnder treaty. This 
force was to be used on the requisition of the Eesident, 
and towards it I stood in a special relation. Near to 
this again was Bolamm, the headquarters of the Hyder- 
abad contingent, a force also maintained under treaty. 
The General commanding this force, Sir Harry 
Lumsden, was under me as Eesident. I had a 
charming villa there, as a resort from Saturday to 
Monday. 

As Eesident I found my work to be more delicate 
than any which I had as yet undertaken, hut much less 
laborious than that to which I had heen accustomed. 
I needed leisure to inquire, to reflect, to leam, and this 
was now ohtained. Especially I studied the records 
left by the greatest of my predecessors, Sir Charles 
(afterwards Lord) Metcalfe. I thence gathered lessons 
as to what should he the conduct of a resolute man 
under sore trials. I was still a Chief Commissioner, 
and my jurisdiction was over the Berar Province with 
a population of four millions. I was able to recon- 
stitute its administration after the model of the Central 
Provinces, and thence I ohtained the services of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Alfred) Lyall and other old friends. 
My Chief Assistant was Mr. John Cordery, who was 
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then engaged in what has since become his well-known 
translation of the “ Diad.” My Second Assistant was 
Colonel William Tweedie, who afterwards distingnished 
himself at Bagdad and elsewhere. He was translating 
a sentimental Persian poet. They both used to send 
me specimens of their translations for criticism. I 
had no time to do more than criticise certain selected 
passages; but that much I did thoroughly. On my 
Staff also was Lieutenant Tudor Trevor a talented 
officer of literary promise, who had served with me in 
the Central Provinces and who has subsequently risen 
to one of the highest posts in the Politica! Department. 

My main business was to conduct the relations of 
the British Government with the Nizam, and to secure 
the stabüity of His Highness’ realm by decent adminis- 
tration. That realm had several times been brought to 
the brink of destruction by misgovemment. In the 
present temper of the Nizam these evils might but too 
easily recur. As British Besident I was virtually the 
Atlas on whose shoulders the Hyderabad State rested. 
Yet I had no power to give any order, and had no voice 
in the appointment of any official. I could not even 
submit advice or suggestion to the Nizam on any 
matter of intemal government. If he should come to 
know that I had ofiered such advice even to his Minister, 
or had written any letter to that effect in a language 
intelligible to the Natives—there would be a ministerial 
crisis. The Minister used to send me confidential 
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reports in Englisb—through his English Secretary— 
and my answers also in English were so guardedly 
worded that, if by any chance they feil into the wrong 
hands, little could be made of them. But the locked 
despatch-hoxes passing to and fro excited the jealoosy 
of the Nizam and caused interpellations to he addressed 
to the Minister. A provoking procedure on the part of 
His Highness would be in this mse. He would some- 
times of an evening hold small and informal receptions 
in his own apartments. Then he would utter sarcastic 
remarks regarding his Minister. These winged words 
would flj from mouth to mouth all over the city and 
would damage Salar Jung’s influence. For me one 
mode of encouraging Salar Jung would have been 
speaking to him verbally. Knowing this, however, 
the Nizam forbade him to call on me, to dine with 
me, to ride with me, to meet me in any way with¬ 
out permission previously obtained. Sooner or later 
the Minister did, indeed, all these things with me, but 
the obtaining permission was always troublesome, and 
sometimes even the asking for it gave offence. The 
parade of the troops on the Queen’s birthday was 
a Capital opportunity for my purposes. The Nizam 
consented to Salar Jung riding with me on that oc¬ 
casion to represent His Highness. After the parade I 
drove the Minister to the Besidency, and then I had a 
leugthy consultation with him. In fact I did more 
State business with him on that Boyal birthday thaii 
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on any other day during my stay at Hyderabad. In all 
his life he had never been beyond the Hyderabad city 
and suburbs. His master imposed on him the obligation 
of staying at home as a badge of obedience. He needed 
however to visit the territories under his charge, if he 
was to onderstand them properly. There was no hope of 
the Nizam’s consent heing given without a diplomatic 
fracas, so I hesitated to urge this on him, without 
the previous sanction of the Govemor-Heneral. With 
this view Sir George Tule and I exchanged ideas, and 
we suhmitted a joint representation to the Govemor- 
General, who did not however see fit to subject His 
Highness to so severe a trial as this. 

During these days I formed a high opinion of Salar 
Jung as a gentleman of virtue and trustworthiness. 
Whatever may have been said of him in later days, his 
conduct was at that time unexceptionably good, though 
the temptations to err were many. He still retained 
the attractiveness of feature and expression, of form and 
figure, of manner and hearing which I had noticed six 
years previously. But toil and vexation, and confine- 
ment indoors without change of air at any season, were 
evidently leaving their mark upon him. 

A circumstance occurred to increase my weight with 
the Nizam. Very shojtly after the Queen’s birthday, I 
gave a hall at the Besidency in honour of the occasion, 
to which not only the European society, but also the 
Ministers and the nobles of Hyderabad were invited. 
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A broad approach led from the cily to the Eesidency. 
The view of that approach was commanded from a lofty 
balcony. In the early night it was a brave sight to 
watch from that elevation each noble coming up with 
his torchlight procession of retainers, the light glinting 
upon arms and equipment of the most diverse kinds. 
Alter the party, which was kept up to a very late hour, 
I retired to rest in a summer-house in the garden 
shortly before dawn. In the forenoon of the day I was 
still dozing with a headache, when I was aroused by 
one of my officers, with despatches intimating among 
other things that I had been appointed Knight of the 
Second Grade of the Order of the Star of India, for 
services rendered in the Central Provinces. The 
question arose as to how I was to be invested with 
the insignia, as I could not very well attend the Viceroy 
at Calcutta for this purpose. I proposed that the Nizam 
himself should invest me, which His Highness was 
apparently competent to do being a Knight of the First 
Grade; and I hoped that this would have a conciliatory 
effect. The Viceroy, however, preferred to solicit from 
the Sovereign a Warrant excusing me from the ceremony 
of investiture, and the insignia were transmitted to me 
at the Eesidency. 

As the summer advanced I found that while the 
Civil Government of the Nizam (apart from Berar) was 
fairly well conducted, there were evils and dangers in 
the military system. The Subsidiary Force and the 
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Hyderabad Contingent amply sufl&ced to protect the 
Nizam’s dominions as a wbole, and to preserve intemal 
order. These dominions too were encircled with British 
dominions as with a girdle. Thus there was no need 
for the Nizam to maintain any armed force except what 
might be wanted for State ceremonies and for semi- 
police services here and there. Nevertheless a consider- 
able force was maintained, partly out of national pride 
and partly from the supposition that the Nizam would 
derive weight therefrom in the estimation of the British 
Government. One hot forenoon, on the occasion of a 
Moslem festival, there was a march past of all the 
Nizam’s troops along the street in front of the Minister’s 
house. I sat for more than three hours in the balcony 
with Salar Jung. The sight was partially, hut not 
uniformly, picturesque. The Nizam’s troops had a 
unifonn in imitation of our own; and among their 
officers were many Europeans. But the Deccanees 
proper had showy accoutrement and variegated armoury. 
The Arab soldiery made a display of potent simplicity; 
their black faces and forearms peered out from the 
midst of snow-white garments, and they bore nothing 
save the matchlock and the pouch. 

In so far as this force consisted of men from the 
Deccan it was not of much consideration. Still Salar 
Jung was always im pro ving its organisation or disci¬ 
pline ; and this was the only part of his policy to which 
I objected. But in addition to them were the Arabs. 
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These soldiere, of the very best fighting material, had. 
been imported from Arabia by successive Nizams to 
fonn a Pretorian Guard. But for Lord Dalhousie’s 
interposition in 1855, they would have imprisoned the 
Nizam in his own apartments. If the British Govern¬ 
ment had been overthrown in 1857, they would have 
seized the sovereign power in the Deccan. In time of 
peace there was always anxiety as to defraying their 
charges. The Arab chief would contract with the 
Nizam for providing so many men. If the contract 
payments feil into arrear, he woald obtain the mortgage 
of a district, which then came under his administration. 
The objections to such arrangements were bot too 
manifest. In time Salar Jung, having restored the credit 
of the State, proposed to pay off some of these mort- 
gages and reclaim the districts. Naturally the Arab 
moitgagees did not care to be paid ofE and to give up 
the territories without resistance. I told the Minister 
that his case was righteous, and that, if required by 
him, I would employ the troops of the Hyderabad 
Contingent in his support. This became known, and 
the districts were quietly given up. But as the Arab 
chiefs had behaved well in the end, I paid them visits 
in their summer-houses near Hyderabad to assure them 
of my appreciation. 

One day, while I was sketching, a Moslem gentle¬ 
man of rank sitting beside me, asked why I did 
this with my own hand, when I could easily find a 
. M 2 
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professional painter to do it for me ? I rejoined—^Why 
did he kill wild beasts with bis own gun and spear, 
wben be could easily find a trained bunter to do that 
for bim ? 

As tbe summer passed and the autumn wore on, I 
wisbed to visit Berar and tbence return to Hyderabad 
tbrougb His Higbness’ dominions. Meanwhile tbe Ni- 
zam was, according to my information, growing sick 
unto deatb. His ailment was quite curable by scientific 
treatment. We bad a Medical College near tbe 
Besidency for Moslem students, and I entreated bim 
by messages to take tbe advice of some skilled practi- 
tioner of bis own faitb. But being in tbe bands of 
quacks and sootbsayers be preferred to be left witb bis 
own. I sougbt a brief interview witb bim before my 
departure, but I bad previously to assure bim tbat I 
would not on tbat occasion pjress any reforms. I 
explained tbat it would not look well before tbe 
Hyderabad world, if I were to go away for several 
weeks without taking leave of His Higbness. 

Tben I travelled by railway to Berar, visiting tbe 
Govemor of Bombay, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, on tbe 
way. I glanced at tbe fertile plain of Berar, a great 
cotton-field lying along tlie soutbem base of tbe Saut* 
pura range. I conferred witb Sir Alfred Lyall, my 
bencbmau, on tbe spot, and sketcbed tbe fortress of 
Gawilgurb, for centuries deemed impregnable but taken 
by Artbur Wellesley in less than an bour. Tben I 
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arranged for a rapid return to Hyderabad, misliking 
the latest reports of the Nizam’s health. I sent my 
Staff round by rail and rode alone through the heart of 
the Deccan, with only the Nizam’s escort and such 
necessary articles as I could carry in my saddle-bags. 

I was thus conducted through some three hundred 
miles of country with entire friendliness and courtesy. 
If I had been in my native England I could hardly 
have feit more at home. The Nizam’s officials were 
generally either Moslems or Parsees, and no question 
ever arose regarding caste or food. The Moslem 
gentry were surprised to see a European officer of my 
rank among them quite unattended. But I understood 
their language and customs, so they were able to take 
every care of me. They were gentlemen in manner 
and address, having refinement without effeminacy, and 
manliness without asperity. When I appeared among 
my own people at Hyderabad, they smiled at seeing me 
arrivé with none except Moguls around me. But the 
moral effect on the Nizam’s people was good, as my per- 
sonal confidence in them had been evinced. I sought 
an interview with the Nizam to thank His Highness 
for all the attention I had received from his officials. 
I was sorry to see that his health was no better, and 
that the relations between him and his Minister had 
not improved during my absence. Salar Jung was still 
pale with agitation in his master’s presence. 

I received shortly afterwards a despatch from the 
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Govemor-G-eneral, requiring me to draw up a Report, 
describing the Britisb relations with the Nizam’s 
Kingdom up to the end of 1867. I noticed, without 
understanding the reason why, that I was asked to 
prepare this by a certain date. The reason subsequently 
became apparent, namely this, that my days at Hydera- 
bad were numbered. That was known to the Governor- 
General but not to me. I had just prepared the Report 
before Christmas-time, when a cypher despatch by 
telegraph was received, offering me the post of Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India, which I accepted 
by cypher also. 

Before departing I attended the Hyderabad races, 
at which there was a great concourse of what we called 
the chivalry of the Deccan. Cavalcades appeared with 
prancing steeds and gay caparisons. Clouds of cavaliers 
would SCOUT the plain. Two farewell entertainments 
were given me, one by the Nizam, the other by the 
Minister. The pyrotechnic displays were the most 
graceful I had ever witnessed. Their Oriental character 
was preserved, but was beautified by French artists 
who had been for generations at Hyderabad. They 
were always held over capacious tanks, so that the 
effect was doubled by the reflections. The devices 
were in imitation of Indian objects, serpents, fountains, 
flowers, architecture. My farewell interview with the 
Nizam passed off* well, so far as I was concemed. I 
addressed His Highness in the prettiest language I 
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could command, and be responded quite gracioosly; 
indeed that was the only moment when I ever saw him 
really gracioas. But on his Minister he cast a 
look of ineffable hauteur and scathing contempt. Tbus 
Salar Jung became more nervous than ever. As we 
went home after the audience, Salar Jung tbanked me 
for baving spoken so respectfully as weU as kindly to 
the Nizam, said what be could for bis master, and 
boped that I would make things smootb for His Higb- 
ness with the Government of India. He spoke with 
sucb genuine regard for bis ungracious and ungrateful 
lord, that I said to myself, this is a case of real and 
true loyalty. Here is a Minister infinitely superior to 
his master, whose regard he can never win, wbo treats 
him with utter disdain, and keeps him in personal 
thraldom. Yet he is as faithful to that master as if 
they were the best of personal friends. 

There was however, a particular reason for His 
Highness’ demeanour on this occasion. The Govern¬ 
ment of India wished to continue the railway from the 
frontier of the Bombay Presidency to Hyderabad, and 
had asked ,me td obtain His Highness’ consent during 
the few days that remained before my departure. I had 
just opened the necessary Communications through the 
Minister, who was known to be favourable. His High¬ 
ness however from his sick-bed dictated a curt and 
absolute refusal to me. But to his attendants in the 
chamber he spoke his mind with some raciness of 
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expression which reached my ears. The prospect, he 
said, would act as a whirligig on the minds of his people, 
and would be like a merry-go-round at a fair, causing 
them to be frivolous, giddy, and changeable; in short, 
their ideas would be gyrating and revolving. Neverthe- 
less, I persevered with an argument which would surely 
be potent. I was going straight to the presence of the 
Governor-General, and would have to take with me His 
Highness’ answer one way or the other, Tes or Ho. I 
hoped that His Highness would enable me, as his friend, 
to bear a favourable response. Hevertheless, he re- 
mained obdurate, and I quite feared that there would be 
notbiug but refusal. At the moment, however, of my 
departure from the Eesidency, when my horses were 
almost at the door, Salar Jung put into my hand His 
Highness’ letter granting the permission. I was thank- 
ful that this should be my last diplomatic service at 
Hyderabad. I parted with Salar Jung, after a hearty 
and tender embrace according to Oriental fashion, and 
travelled straight down to Madras. 

At that Presidency I was most kindly received by 
Lord Hapier of Ettrick and by Lady Napier. I then 
took the maU steamer to Calcutta, and had some leisure 
for reflection. I was about to take up the Foreign 
Secretaryship, one of the most coveted posts in the 
whole range of the Civil Service, and this too imme- 
diately following the Eesidency at Hyderabad, alsp the 
most desirable position in the Folitical Department. 
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Two honours then, which were popularly called “ blue 
ribbons,” bad been voncbsafed to me in one and tbe 
same year. I was proceeding to meet the Govemor- 
General, my old chief and patron, whom I cared for 
more than anyone in India. I was once more to mingle 
in Calcutta society, which comprised troops of my old 
friends. Tet I was.not so grateful to fortune as I ought 
to have been. I had been for six years living in the 
charmed circle of Oriental pomp, circumstance and 
pageantry in the very heart of India. I was leaving 
behind me, in the Deccan especially, all that was most 
picturesque, interesting and amusing. The court, and 
camp, the cavalcade on the march, the diverse scenery, 
the play and incident of human sentiment amidst the 
wonders of Nature, would be seen no more. For such 
things as these, the Council Chamber and the Cabinet, 
the throng of European equipages, the social functions 
—would afford hut poor compensation. My individu- 
ality, which in recent scenes had been conspicuous, 
would in the immediate future be merged in that of 
others. Still,havingmade up mymind that the change 
must come about as a stepping-stone for higher ascents, 
and in fulfilment of my destiny, I kept my gaze fixed on 
what lay before me. 

Arrived at Calcutta in the beginning of 1868,1 once 
more exchanged joyous greetings with Sir John Law- 
rence ; I was again at his side, and we both said that 
histoiy was repeating itself. I received charge of the 
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Foreign OflBce from my old friend Sir William Muir, 
wlio was about to take bis seat in the Executive Council. 
He explained to me how I should find my real superior 
to be the Govemor-General alone; I found that to be 
the case; because the work of the Government of India 
was divided into departments of State for each of which 
there was a Secretary, a high official. By a division of 
labour in the Council, each department was entrusted to 
one or other among the Councillors. The Secretary for 
that Department was in immediate relations with the 
Councillor. But the Foreign Office was in the 
Govemor-General’s Department, therefore as Secretary 
for that Department, I was in relations with him ; and 
therein lay the peculiar advantage of my position. The 
Govemor-General, too, was my old Chief and the strong- 
est of my personal friends. Soon I was made a Member 
of the Legislative, as distinguished from the Executive 
Council. In this capacity I became acquainted with 
Henry Sumner Maine, the well-known jurist and author. 
In common with countless others, I admired his compre- 
hensive insight, beautifully balanced intellect and power 
of persuasive speech. 

The work of the Foreign Secretaryship went on just 
as that of the Panjab Secretariat used to do in my 
former days. I had the pleasurable companionship of 
my deputy Mr. Henry Le Poer Wynne, an accomplished 
officer. I received news from Hyderabad tbat the 
Nizam had died, that a Begency would be proposed the 
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new Nizam being a boy witb the prospect of a long 
minority, that Salar Jung had been shot at and had es- 
caped unhurt, that he was now emancipated from 
durance and could move about like any other high 
official. I made the acquaintance of Dinkur Bao the 
Minister of Sindhia the sovereign of Gwalior. He was 
a Mahratta Brahmin and the most polished Hindu I 
ever met. His figure was slim and spare, his features 
delicate, his brow lofty and surmounted by a heavy 
turban, his speech silvery, his business-like capacity 
immense, his reputation for integrity spotless. I went 
one evening with Dr. Norman Macleod the famons 
Scottish preacher to hear a sermon in English by Xeshab 
Chunder Sen, a Hindu and founder of the Brahmo 
Somaj sect. The preaching, though vague and dreamy, 
was foll of impressive and sonorous eloquence. The life 
and doctrine of this preacher formed an epoch in the 
history of the Hindu mind. 

One aftemoon I had to deliver a message from the 
Qovemor-General to the Ex-king of Oudh, then dwelling 
in a handsome villa with spacious gardens on the bank 
of the Hooghly. Next after the Hing of Delhi, he was 
the only Native Sovereign who had been acknowledged 
by the British Government as King, and endowed with 
the title of Majesty. I approached him with all the 
deference doe to grandeur in its downfall, and he was 
wreathed in smiles when receiving me. He had an air 
of exquisite refinement, though not wanting in physical 
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proportions. But he looked like one who had always 
reclined on soft cushions and had never heard aught 
save the low, sweet strains of flattery. He had lived as 
if his kingdom were an enchanted valley, a dreamland 
in which his time was to be whUed away in amusement 
without any toil or care. Whether dethronement had 
proved an awakening or not, yet luxury and insouci- 
ance had enervated his mind till it became half childish. 
Our brief business over, he introduced me to his mena¬ 
gerie of pet animals and his omate aviary. His regards 
and affections were centred on his feathered and four- 
footed friends. As he caused these pretty creatures of 
divers species to be paraded before me, and summoned 
clouds of winged beings obedient to his call—I whispered 
to him, in the most courtly Persian I could command, 
that there was stUl a march past in the arena before him, 
and still numberless subjects coursing in the air 1 

In those days the threatened advance of Bussia 
to Merve and towards the Pamirs, the critical posi- 
tion of the Amir of Afghanistan, Shere Ali, who had 
just fought his way to the throne after many tragic 
incidents, were engaging Sir John Lawrence’s anxious 
thoughts—and I was the participator of all his laborious 
cares. One afternoon in the early spring I was at the 
Foreign Office, immersed in papers relating to Afghan¬ 
istan, when a messenger came with a request that I 
would step across and speak with the Govemor-General. 
Such messages had been frequent, and I was not in the 
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least surprised. So I walked over unconcemedly to 
Government House, which was close by. When I 
entered Sir John Lawrence’s study, he put into my 
hand a telegram from Sir Stafford Northcote, then 
Secretary of State for India in London, offering me the 
post of Finance Minister of India, which was to be 
vacated some six weeks later on—and then, indeed, I 
was surprised. This, of course, had reference to my 
former service under Mr. Wilson, who had been the 
first Finance Minister of India. My acceptance was 
immediately telegraphed to London, and I walked back 
to the Foreign OflSce, pondering. At my desk, taking 
up the Afghan papers from the point which I had 
left just an hour before, I feit that in the interval a 
change had come over the spirit of my dream. In 
those days the appointments to the ordinary seats in 
the Supreme or Executive Council were made by the 
Secretary of State in Council. But to the Financial 
seat the appointment was made by the Crown, and was 
popularly called a Queen’s appointment. This cir- 
cumstance was an additional honour for me. For a 
while I continued my work in the Foreign Ofi&ce; but 
soon a further distraction arose. The Lieutenant- 
Quvemor of the Panjab, Sir Donald Macleod, became 
so ill with fever that his resignation was deemed im* 
minent. Sir John Lawrence then spoke to me on the 
subject, and was so good as to say that my qualifica- 
tions for this particular Lieutenant-Governorship were 
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unquestionable, bat that the question was whether I 
could take it now, shoold a vacancy occur. After some 
consultation with him I said, after expression of infinite 
thanks, that having been honoared by the selection of 
Her Majesty’s Government for the post of Finance 
Minister, I must adhere to that, and Sir John approved 
this view. In the result Sir Donald recovered and no 
vacancy occurred. I rejoiced to know that the new 
Foreig^ Secretary was to be Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr, a 
talen ted and brilliant writer, my valued friend ever since 
Rugby days, who had been for some time a Judge of the 
High Court. For the moment I was bewildered by the 
frequency of change. Exactly in the space of twelve 
months, 1867-8,1 had been Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, Resident at Hyderabad, Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India; designated as 
Finance Minister for India by Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, and spoken to by the Governor-General about the 
Lieutenant-Govemorship of the Fanjab. Like as a 
plant has its time of flowering, so the spring of 1868 
was the bloom of my career. 
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The Treasury at Calcutta—Proposals for a gold Standard—Meeting with Sir 
John Lawrence at Simla—Points of public policy—Simla and its char- 
acteristics—Return to Calcutta—Lord Mayo arrivés as Govemor-General— 
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Budget — Lord Korthbrook arrivés as Gtovemor-Gteneral — My fifth 
Financial Statement—Farewell to Simla—^The Bengal Famine—My Depu- 
tation to conduct Famine ReUef Operations in the field, 

A T the end of April, 1868, in the Treasury at 
Calcutta, I received charge of the Financial 
Department of the Government of India from the Right 
Honourable William Massey, a statesman of parlia- 
mentary experience. Mr. Denzil Onslow, afterwards 
Member of Parliament, was my Private Secretary, he 
having served in that capacity under my two immediate 
predecessors, Mr. Massey and Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
Officially, I was Financial Member of the Council of 
the Govemor-General; popularly, I was caUed Finance 
Minister of India. Thus, in the twenty-first year of 
my active service, and in the forty-second year of my 
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age, I was Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer, which, 
according to the then normal value of the rupee, had 
an annual revenue of more than fifty millions sterling. 
My predecessor’s Budget had just been settled, and 
in the first instance I had only to watch its working. 

I held at once several long consultations with 
Mr. öeorge Dickson, of the Bank of Bengal, regarding 
the possible introduction of a gold Standard, with legal 
tender, into India. I also conferred closely with Sir 
"William Mansheld, the Commander-in-Chief, afterwards 
Lord Sandhurst. While thoroughly versed in his own 
military profession, he possessed a remarkable acquaint- 
ance with these currency problems. We deemed this 
to be the only safeguard against fluctuations in the 
value of the rupee. We thought that the high ap- 
preciation of the value of this silver—which had for 
some time subsisted, but which might not continue— 
afforded the best, and perhaps the last, opportunity for 
such introduction. I collated the data, and prepared 
the case for preseutation to the Government of India. 

Then I journeyed to the Himalayas, and rode up to 
Simla. There I drew rein at the porch of Peterhof 
House, and presented myself to Sir John Lawrence, 
the Govemor-General. How the scene pictures itself 
to my memory—we sat on a delicious aftemoon of 
early May in a balcony, festooned with flowering 
creepers, overlooking the heads of young cedars, with 
rolling ranges of hUls, and the great Plain in the 
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distance. After tbe interchange of cordial greetings, 
we feil to moralising sympathetically. He said that 
his imperial troubles were nearly over, but tbat mine 
were all before me! This was in allasion to his final 
departure from India at the close of the current year. 
Lady Lawrence was at this time with him, and their 
daughters; I rejoiced specially in her society, as she 
had been my constant friend since the beginning of 
my Panjab days. 

The Executive, ör Supreme Council, as distinguished 
from the Legislative Council, of the Öovernor-General, 
worked in India very mach as a Cabinet works in 
England. Each Member bad his own Department of 
the Government, but all of us Members had to read 
the most important of the papers belonging to every 
Department We all, too, looked up to the Govemor- 
General as our head. I soon ascertained the main 
points of policy in which I could be of use to him 
in the closing months of his career in India. These 
were—^the preliminary steps with a view to the intro- 
duction of a gold Standard into India—the development 
of Mr. Massey’s Licence Tax into an Income Tax— 
the passing of a Panjab Tenancy Bill through the 
Legislative Council—the elaboration of the policy 
respecting Afghanistan. The two first of these per- 
tained to my own Department; the third related to 
my old experience in the Panjab; the fourth flowed 
naturally from my recent experience in the Foreigfn Office. 
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I was clisappointed, however, at finding myself 
unwell, owing to the change of climate in the moun- 
tainous health resort, after all that I had endured in 
the plains for several years. I then resolved that in 
the following year, after my first Budget, I would 
revisit England for a brief while. In the meantime 
I was fully able to study, to calculate, to ride and 
to sketch. In art-work I found, indeed, congenial 
spirits. There was a galaxy of amateur talent in 
water-colour painting then at Simla'. Who that beheld 
them can forget the productions of Colonel Walter 
Fane, of Colonel (now Sir Michael) Biddulph, of 
Major (now Sir Peter) Lumsden, of Colonel Strutt, or 
Major Baigree, of Captain Strahan, of Colonel (now 
Sir Richard) Sankey? Besides these, Mr. (now Sir 
Donald) Macnahb was a charming coropanion of 
mine during rides among the mountains. With 
Michael Biddulph I formed an artistic friendship of 
the closest kind. Together we hore hunger and fatigue 
in the pursuit of natural beauty. We perched ourselves 
on the edges of precipices in order to gprasp mentally 
the most striking objects. Rising from our camp-beds 
hefore dawn on mountain summits we sat hy bonfires 
and watched the first streaks of day behind snowy 
peaks of classic and historie celebrity, the glacier 
sources of the Ganges and the Jamna. One evening 
after nightfall, while ambling quickly through the 
thicket towards the hospitable abode of a Native chief. 
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we and our ponies were starfcled and dazzled by the 
sudden apparition of torches home by servitors who had 
come to meet us. I painted views of Simla for an 
amateur Exhibition which he was then organising, 
these being the first works I bad ever exhibited. Erom 
the top of Mount Jacko, which rises up in the midst 
of Simla, I studied the prospect which is perhaps the 
most characteristic in all India. Erom an altitude of 
over eight thousand feet (ahove sea-level) the eye 
ran over the ridges of several hill-ranges, till it rested 
on the great plain some seventy miles distant. This 
plain stretched southwards indefinitely like an ocean, 
its horizon being hounded only by the sunset sky. 
Through it the river Satlej was seen winding in the 
rainy season with full flood, like a mighty serpent. I 
reflected that on the banks of that river the march 
of Alexander, which had extended all the way from 
Macedon, was stopped at last—that there the recent 
victories over the Sikhs had been won by the British 
—that this clas.sic stream, after many engineering 
trials, had at length been spanned by a railway viaduct 
several miles in length. 

Simla itself was as a city set on a hill, or rather on 
the ridge of an elevated saddle between two hills of 
which the chief was Jacko. No sheep’s back was ever 
more clothed with wool than this dome-shaped moun- 
tain was with forest, A spectator might clamber op 
its fern-clad sides, look through the openings like 
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Windows in the foliage of oak, ilex, spruce or cedar, and 
behold Simla far below bis feet, almost as if suspended 
in the air between the mountains. The most fashion- 
able of the thoroughfares ran through a vast cedar- 
grove. In the rainy season when the mist lay thick 
among the trees, tbey seemed like the ghosts of departed 
cedars. The houses and villas of the Europeans bore 
some resemblance to Swiss dwellings. Peterhof the 
Govemor-öeneral’s residence was then a house of tbis 
description, though it may since have assumed a palatial 
form. As there were no wheeled vehicles, the ladies 
went about in Sedan chairs with bearers in livery and 
of Himalayan race. The gentlemen rode ponies of 
Himalayan breed, sure-footed creatures to whom many 
of us owed OUT safety on divers occasions. Thus we 
went to the social gatherings in the rainy season, 
enveloped in waterproof clothing. Sometimes I watched 
tbe Council of the Govemor-General assemble for its 
weekly meeting at Peterhof on a wet forenoon. In the 
spacious verandah would be standing the messengers 
with red garments cut in Oriental fashion and white 
turbans. Presently a figure swathed in macintosh 
would come up, mounted on an ambling pony, with a 
groom wrapped in a blanket running alongside. The 
gentleman would be received with profound obeisance, 
being a Member of Council. Anon another, and yet 
another, would simUarly arrivé in the pelting rain. I 
thought that this was a strange manner of assembling 
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for a knot of men who had supreme authority over two 
hundred and fifty millions of people. Still, despite 
peculiarities incidental to altitude and climate, Simla 
was quite worthy of its queenlike station. The rains 
ceased, the snn broke thruugh the clouds roond about 
us, the snowy range stood out clear against the whole 
northem horizon, and the autnmn set in as the bloom 
of the whole year. Then I used to accompany Sir John 
Lawrence in his quiet rides as he would take his last 
looks at the wondrous scenery. We talked over all we 
had seen and done together during the last seventeen 
years. He said that my day had come at last, and 
advised me how I should comport myself in the trials 
that might be before me. More particularly he com* 
mended to me the financial policy I should aim at after 
his departure. 

When we departed from Simla in the beginning of 
November, I paid a visit to Sir Sej'mour Fitzgerald the 
Qnvemor of Bombay. In these days I made the valued 
acquaintance of his Private Secretary, my friend Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Gerald Seymour) Fitzgerald, now political 
Aide-de-Camp at the India Office. Then I retumed to 
Calcutta and took up my abode in Halhousie Square. 
The verandah of my palatial apartments was the finest 
I have ever occupied, which is much to say. I filled it 
with Oriental plant® and shrubs in groups which were 
arranged for artistic effect. Such a coUection of plants 
would have exhausted an ordinary fortunc in England, 
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but these I was able to gather together with but little 
more than the cost of collecting. Doring the short 
remainder of the year (1868) I was busy in the Treasury, 
preparing calculations which proved the necessity of an 
Income Tax for the safety of Indian Finance, being 
anxious to obtain the imprimatur of Sir John Law- 
rence to these figures before submitting them to his 
successor. 

On the day of Lord Mayo’s arrival in January 1869 
—to assume the office of Governor-Geueral—I went to 
Sir John Lawrence at his request, and found him in full 
uniform and decorations, devoutly thankful to have 
served out his time, but somewhat exhausted from the 
continuance of over-work. With my colleagues in 
Council, I stood behind our veteran chief at the head 
of the great flight of steps that leads up to the front 
entrance of Government House. We watched his 
handsome successor walk up these steps in moming 
dress with debonair aspect and gallant mien—^followed 
by Lady Mayo. None of us dreamt of the tr^c cir- 
cumstances under which his next ascent would be up 
these very steps three years later. 

From the beginning of 1869 I had eamestly to 
consider my forthcoming Budget, which hinged on the 
introduction, or rather the re-introduction, of the 
Income Tax. In this respect I knew that the support 
of one of my colleagues, Sir John Strachey, could be 
depended upon. I rejoiced to find that Lord Mayo was 
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prepared to accept Sir John Lawrence’s policy in this 
matter; and he obtained the assent of the Executive 
Council generalij. In March the day came for my 
first Budget-statement to be made to the Legislative 
Council in the Great Hall of Government House. I 
had prepared my elaborate exposition down to the last 
word. The intention of the Government reg^ding the 
Income Tax was a secret well kept. The outside public 
attended in very large numbers; indeed there had not 
been so considerable a concourse for several years. My 
statement occupied two hours in delivery; and appar- 
ently eveiyone in the audience sat through it. When 
it was over, I received many congratulations, instead of 
the reproaches which I had feared. That was, indeed 
the bravest day that had as yet dawned on my career. 
At first my Budget was received with less disfavour 
than I had expected. There was no denying that 
without the Income Tax a deficit would be inevitable. 
Even with the Tax I obtained only an equilibrium 
between income and expenditure, so moderate had my 
proposals been. The next moming I scanued the 
newspapers, to see what index would be afforded of 
public opinion, and found less of surprise and dissatis- 
faction than I had anticipated. I did not suffer myself, 
however, to be elated, knowing how soon the popularü 
aura had changed in the time of my master, Mr. 
Wilson. 

Soon afterwards I joumeyed with Lord Mayo and 
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my colleagues in Council, to Umbala, as the Amir of 
Caubul, Shere Ali, was come there to meet the 
Govemor-General. The Amir arrived without retinue, 
pomp or circumstance. I was present when he was 
received by Lord Mayo in Durhar assembly. He did 
not possess the physical grandeur which often dis- 
tinguishes Afghans. Square-huilt, short in stature, 
with aquiline profile and piercing eye, he looked what 
he was, a man who had fought his way hy arms to his 
position and meant to stay there hy the same means. 
No gorgeous ceremonies were held, for we all feit that 
the business was grave. There were, indeed, some 
parades of troops; hut they were in “ magnificently 
stem array.” 

The Government of India then took up its quarters 
at Simla. But I returaed to Calcutta, to supervise the 
issue of the loan for the Public Works of the year. I 
believed that the terms, thus ohtained hy the Govern¬ 
ment, would indicate the confidence of the money 
market in my Budget. Being present at the opening 
of the tenders, I rejoiced at seeing the favourahle offers 
made by many financial corporations. 

This over, I resolved to proceed straightway to 
England, having already ohtained leave by the rules 
of the Service, as my health needed some change of 
climate. But further, the affairs in which I was now 
engaged would come under the immediate notice of the 
Secretary of State in London and of Parliament. Thus 
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I was concerned in uUderstanding English opinion on 
these subjects. I wished to meet English statesmen 
and financiers, to see what principles they wonld expect 
to be maintained, apart from anything that I migbt 
have leamed in India. So I proceeded by rapid rail- 
way joumey to Simla to wisb Lord Mayo good-bye, 
and to thank him for all bis good support. I then 
jonmeyed to Bombay, and embarked on tbe mail 
steamer for Suez. 

According to ifay previous practice, I tried to en- 
lai^e my knowledge of Europe whüe on my way from 
India to England. Having reached Brindisi, I tnmed 
off to Naples and Pompei. Thence I visited Rome, 
crossed the Alps by the Brenner pass to Insproch, and 
so jonmeyed by Munich to England. I arrived at my 
Worcestershire home just as the leafy month of June 
was opening, and I told my father that in all my long 
joumeying the loveliest bit was in the last five miles. 
Proceeding to London and finding a Liberal Ministry 
in office, I waited on Mr. Gladstone then Prime 
Minister. He was so good as to find time to 
explain to me the system of managing the National 
Debt, especially the manner of effecting conversions for 
the reduction of interest, as I contemplated making 
some attempts of this kind on my retnm to India. Sir 
John Lawrence had given me an introduction to the 
Duke of ArgyU the Secretary of State for India. His 
Grace was so kind as to talk over my recent Bndget 
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with me, and drove me with him to tlie House of Lords 
when lie made a statement there on Indian finance. 
On that occasion I heard one of the Noble Lords cite in 
debate tbe concluding passages of my Budget speech 
made at CaJcutta. I repeated in England wbat had 
been ofttimes said by me in India, .to the effect that 
many wished to promote expenditure, while few only 
were willing to bear the consequent burden. With an 
Income Tax at a luw rate, I had just gained an equi* 
librium between income and expenditure, a condition 
easily disturbed by countless circumstances hesetting 
Indian finance. This condition was by no means 
sufficiënt, hut it could not bare been improred without 
augmenting tbe Income Tax rate, which augmentation 
could not be passed through either tbe Executive or the 
Legislative Council. His Grace introduced me to Mr. 
Goscben from wbom I derived mucb instruction. I 
renewed my acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Bobert 
Low. I met repeatedly Sir John Shaw Lefevre and 
Mr. (afterwards the Bight Honourable George) Shaw 
Lefevre. Through tbeir kind offices I came to know 
Mr. Bruce (afterwards Lord Aberdare) and Mr. John 
Brigbt. I deemed myself fortunate in haring a long 
conrersation with Lady Palmerston—widow of Lord 
Falmerston—as sbe seemed to take a friendly interest 
in tbe career of one who bore the name of Temple. I 
bad the benefit of literary intercourse with Lord 
Hougbton in his house at Fryston. My particular care 
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was to visit Sir Stafford Northcote, to whom indeed I 
owed my position. He fully appreciated the diflSculties 
under which I had produced the Budget, and seemed to 
think that I had gained as much as was practicable in 
the good cause of surplus, considering the obstacles 
against g^ning more. I had the pleasure of visiting 
him at the Pines near Exeter. I received hospitalily 
from Lord Fortescue at Castle Hill in Devonshire. I 
resumed my old intercourse with Mr. Dudley and Lady 
Camilla Fortescue. Further, I had the honour of 
visiting Lord and Lady Salisbury at Hatfield; Lord 
and Lady Lawrence were in the house party on that 
occasion. I specially conferred with my old friend Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, the Clerk of the House of 
Commons, and he introduced me to Mr. Speaker Denison. 
In all matters I derived much aid from Lord Hampton, 
formerly Sir John Pakington, my fatber’s earliest friend. 
I was favoured by an interview with Mr. Disraeli. 
Among many wise sayings, he said that the discipline 
of the House of Commons made men forbearing. A 
disposition to forbear was, he thought, 'a great quality 
in the contests of life. I saw Lord Lawrence sitting on 
the cross-benches in the House of Lords during the 
debate on the Second Reading of the Irish Church 
Bill. In September Lord Northbrook was so kind as 
to invite me to Stratton. 

Nor was general culture overlooked, for I met 
persons of eminence outside politics. On a visit to 
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Lord and Lady Portsmouth at Hurstbonme, I was in 
company with Charles Kingsley and talked with him 
upon social qnestions. During a sojoum at Homburg 
I saw mucb of George Grote and bis wife. I used to 
show my colle^tion of water-colours to Lord Stanhope 
(known as Lord Mahon the bistorian). I walked witb 
Ward Hunt, the Conservative Ex-Minister in the forests 
of the Taunus mountains. More particularly I went 
to Wiesbaden to see Lord Clarendon, then Foreign 
Secretary. His Lordship questioned me anxiously 
about the countries of the Turkomans and the Afghans. 
I was thankful to note his cleamess of vision and 
his patriotic tone. 

While visiting the Duke of Argyll at Inverary, I 
received nnfavourable news from India regarding the 
progress of finance as the year wore on. I had a 
despatch from Lord Mayo enquiring whether I should 
be retuming to India in time to belp in carrying any 
additional measures of taxation that might become 
necessary within the year. I replied that my return in 
due time might be depended upon. After spending a 
few days with my father in Worcestershire I prepared 
for departure. I feared lest these would be the last 
days that he and I would ever spend together, and 
such proved to be the case. 

Eeaching Bombay at the end of October I travelled 
straight to Calcutta. I well remember immediately 
after my arrival at Calcutta how a note came from the 
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Private Secretary Colonel (afterwards Sir Owen) Burne, 
asking me to dine with Lord and Lady Mayo that 
evening. After dinner, while the ladies and the Staff 
sat in one part of the drawing-room, Lord Mayo took me 
aside to another part. He told me that since we last 
met several hnancial troubles had occurred—that for the 
current year the advices regarding opium were unfavour- 
able and the Customs receipts showed some decline. 
Thus the equilibrium in the Budget between income and 
expenditure was threatened with disturbance. But he 
could not brook deficit in the firstyear of his incumbency. 
This could be averted only by raising the rate of the 
Income Tax within the current year. Was I prepared 
for the odium of proposing such augmentation of the 
Income Tax rate at once, as not a day was to be lost ? I 
answered that I had already understood the Government 
to have made up its mind that something of this sort 
must be done; and that he could command my services 
to the utmost—as to the odium, I could bear that so long 
as I commanded his confidence. I added that the public 
had apparently been prepared for some such measure, 
and that the Legislative Council must be meeting on an 
early date, when I would, if His Lordship and my Col- 
leagues in Council approved, introducé a Bill to doublé 
the rate of the Income Tax for the second half of the 
year. Accordingly at the hoor appointed I appeared 
once more in the Great Hall of Government House. 
The attendance, though not so bright as on the Budget 
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day, was yet considerable. I briefly stated to tbe Legis- 
lative Council the figures whicb showed tbe necessity of 
my proposal. I explained that with tbis proposal the 
equilibriiim of the Budget would at least be maintained. 
Indeed tbe danger of deficit bad caused some patriotic 
alarm both inside and outside tbe Council. So the in< 
creased Income Tax was passed for the nonce without 
difficulty. Still there was dissatisfaction out of doors, 
whicb vented itself on the head of me the Finance 
Minister. I patiently read all the adverse comments in 
the newspapers. The idea seemed to be that I would 
not dare to do more than had been already done. 

During the early months of the eusuing year 1870, 
I was busy with the preparation of the coming Budget. 
Yet I mixed much in general society; and one evening 
I had the great honour of entertaining the Duke of 
Edinburgh, during the time of His Royal Highness’ 
visit to Calcutta. The moment was, however, one of 
unpopularity for my Financial Department. Still I 
tried to preserve a cheerful countenance before the world, 
and to show friendliness towards my opponents, so that 
there should be no personal unpopularity added to the 
dislike whicb might unavoidably attach to my public 
measures. As the Budget day approached I formally 
submitted to the Govemor-General and to the Executive 
Council a recommendation for an Income Tax of four 
per cent.,' that being the rate which my master Mr. 
Wilson had actually proposed in 1860. As the figures 
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stood at that moment for the expenditure of the great 
spending departments, there was no alternative for 
averting deficit save the rate I proposed. But though 
my recommendation was confidential, yet all men sur- 
mised that something grave was in contemplation, and 
then a spirit of retrenchment appeared. So the deraands 
for expenditure were reduced enough to enable me to 
present a small surplus with an Income Tax of three per 
cent. only. Once more I appeared in the Great Hall of 
Government House before the same audience as on the 
previous occasions. But the people looked more anxious 
and less friendly than heretofore. After an elaborate 
exposition from me, ending in the Income Tax proposals, 
the assemblage broke up in silence. I feit that almost 
everyone was walking off to fulminate bis indignation 
against me and my departmeut. In fact the Governor- 
General was, if possible more responsible than I, and 
each one of my colleagues in the Executive Council had 
a co-ordinate responsibilily. Nevertheless for this 
business, I was the fountain-head and the mouthpiece. 
As public wrath must needs individualise some supposed 
offender, I was quite willing to bear the brunt. I 
meant within a year or so to win such success as might 
cause aU this disparagement to be forgotten. It was 
pardonable for me to imagine that, by hearing the 
odium then, I should reap the more credit thereafter. 
Still the adverse clamour continued, and private friends 
without number warned me of the disadvantage accruing 
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to myself personally. A definite line had, however, 
been taken, and retrocession was for me impossiblc. 

I bad yet another obnoxious measnre to propose. 
The cash balances in the numerons treasuries of the 
Indian Empire bad been maintained at a comfortably 
high figure. The Government’s credit, as was usual 
after a strong Budget, bad risen. The politica! and 
military circumstances of Europe were promoting British 
industry, to the benedt of the Indian trade also. It 
was “a psycbological moment” for reducing the interest 
on a portion of the National Debt. The intention of 
the Government was kept sccret, np to the moment when 
the Gazette announced that the stockholders of certain 
loans would have their principal repaid unless they 
accepted a lower rate of interest. It was added that the 
Paper Currency department, which under legal require- 
ments held stock to a large amount, woiild surrender 
that, and receive a corresponding amount of stock at a 
lower rate of interest. This measure had unavoidably 
the effect of reducing many incomes, both for individuals 
and for corporations. The indignation already existing 
against my department was thus raised in many 
quarters to white heat. The conversion of these loans, 
however, according to the terms set forth in the Gazette, 
proved to be a complete success, and a considerable 
benefit to my Budget. 

Fortunately my position in the Executive Council 
had improved. Sir John Strachey had from the first 
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been a consistent supporter of the Income Tax. Bat I 
had now two fresh allies in Lord Napier of Magd41a and 
Sir Barrow Ellis. I shall ever rememher their friendly 
support of me in my hour of trial. I also received 
infinite assistance from the Ghief Financial Secretary, 
Mr. Bohert Chapman, who had a remarkahle skill and 
aptitude in framing forecasts from all availahle data. 

I had now heen for some time at Simla, and the 
success of my Budget was being affirmed hy the news 
from all quarters. Yet I continued to he the best ahused 
man in India, and nothing remained hut to patiently live 
down the unpopularity, which was official only and not 
at all personal. Among other circumstances, a newspaper 
repuhlished some verses, a century or more old, criticis- 
ing the historie Lord Cohham. My hlood being traced 
to that nobleman, his qualities were held to be repro- 
duced in me. I reflected, however, that English opinion 
may sometimes be hasty and unjust at first, but is 
generally reasonable and just in the end; and I hoped 
it would prove to be so in my case. 

Then I had comparative leisare for a few weeks 
after all the rough work. I joined my coUeagues in 
doing honour to our distinguished comrade, Sir Henry 
Durand, and I was participator in the banquet given to 
him by the Civil and Military officers of Lahore on 
his proceeding to assume the high office of Lieutenant- 
Qovemor of the Panjab. Then I resumed my sketching 
to refresh my spirits. I would ride round Mount 
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Jacko of a morning, and return home mj eje and brain 
being saturated witb beauty. 

Among the residents at Simla that year were Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Lindsay and tbeir two daugbters, the 
elder of whom was Mary and the second Laura. Mr. 
Lindsay was nearly related to the Crawford hranch of 
the Lindsay family. Ke was an eminent member of 
the Civil Service, and a Judge in the Chief Court 
of the Panjab at Lahore. My acquaintance with Maiy 
Lindsay, once formed, grew apace. We were engaged 
at Simla in the autumn, and were married at Lahore in 
January of the following year, 1871. The man who 
stood by me on that auspicious occasion was Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Cunningham, who ran a career 
of distinction in the legislature and on the Judicial 
Bench. My wife and I then journeyed to CaJcutta, as 
a new Budget was in preparation. To show how little 
the private sentiments of men are affected by disagree- 
ment in public affairs, a Calcutta Journal which had 
been among my most strenuous opponents, published 
some pretty stanzas on the occasion, wishing me and 
the lady every happiness. 

Nevertheless the indignation against my financial 
policy, though subsiding, bad not abated. I understood 
that, on my re-appearing in my opera-box for the winter 
season, some men wondered bow I dared tbus to show 
my face after the unpopular taxes and other measures 
which had been introduced. The disturbances in 
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Europe caused British business to thrive everywhere, 
and our finances throve with it. So in the beginning 
of spring all men knew tbat tbe financial prospect 
would be sucb as to justify a reduction of the Income 
Tax. Once more I appeared in the Great Hall of 
Government House, and this time the audience wore 
a friendlj aspect. After the delivery of my statement, 
a social reception immediately folio wed in the gardens 
of Government House. I there received many smiling 
congratulations on what the company regarded as the 
improvement in my financial policy. In the Legisla- 
tive Council, during the debate which ensued on my 
Budget Bill, Lord Mayo defended me with an out* 
spoken manliness that will ever live in my grateful 
recoUection. He said that I had not only borne the 
bnrden and heat of the day, but had endured much 
undeserved blame—^and that I should find my reward 
in the success which was crowning my efforts. As we 
sat down to lunch afterwards I thanked him for his 
kind speech ; and he replied that every word of it was 
meant by him. There was afterwards, however, so 
much trouble with the Legislative Council that, to 
my regret, the Government agreed to enact the tax for 
one year only, subject to re-enactment on proof of 
necessity. 

I then arrang^d to take my wife for a honeymoon 
trip during April, which the exigencies of the Budget 
had prevented our attempting sooner. She chose the 
o 2 
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Vale of Cash m ere, and with that view we journeyed to 
Jammu the capita! of the Native State to which Cash- 
mere belonged. We there met the Minister Kirpa 
Bam, a Cashmere Brahmin, an attractive personality, 
and one of the most accomplished administrators of bis 
day in India. The Native Sovereign, an old friend of 
mine, most hospitably provided us with escort and con* 
veyance suited for mountain paths. I rode by my 
wife’s sedan chair, and soon escaping from the hot 
valleys we ascended to delicious pasture grounds in the 
midst of forests. Thence we beheld snowy ranges at 
varying distances, some near and some far. Tben we 
looked down on the lordly Chenab far beneath us, rush* 
ing with deep-blue water over his rocky bed as if 
struggling to emerge from the Himalayas and luxnriate 
in the plains. Crossing this masterful current, we 
passed range after range of mountains where the winter 
snow, as yet unmelted, was lying deep, until we gained 
a final ascent. This was the crest of the BanihM Pass, 
right over the head of the Vale of Cashmere, and the 
source of the Jhelum. Far away on a level with, or 
above, the eye were the icy and snowy gables, towers, 
piunacles, of the mid-Himalayan range. Near at hand, 
and beneath the eye, was a vast layer of vapour. I 
knew that this was really a cloiid-roof stretched over 
Cashmere. Undemeath it, deep below and invisible to 
us, was the famous landscape. I stayed for a while to 
sketch, but my wife went on and was soon lost to sight 
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after penetniting the vapour. Passing through it, she 
emerged upon the scenery of Cashmere. Having 
descended to the valley, we glided in a State-barge 
down the Jhelum, underneath wooden foot-bridges of 
strange structure, past ruins and antiquarian remains, 
to the lake adjoining Sirinagar the Capital town. We 
were wafted gently across this lake, musing over the 
poetry of Moore and his “ Light of the Harem.” 
Then we passed on to the Mognl palace, of which the 
poet had read, and where he placed the scene of “ the 
feast of roses,” the crowning episode of “ Lalla Rookh.” 
I had soon to proceed to Simla—returning via Jammu 
and Lahore—in order to join the Govemor-öeneral and 
my colleagnes. Later on, at the opening of the water- 
colour exhihition, Lord Mayo alluded to this Cash' 
mere trip of mine with graceful humour, amusing the 
company with the inference that I had tempered the 
severity of my finance with this romantic episode. 

After the Executive Council bad reassembled at 
Simla, I noticed more than once that Lord Mayo 
alluded to some plan whereby the financial powers öf 
the several Provincial Governments might be enlarged 
with advantage. Being myself in favour of the prin- 
ciple, I called hy appointment on His Lordship, and 
inquired regarding the proposed plan. He then ex- 
plained tq me verbally the plan which afterwards 
became known and acted upon as Provincial Finance. 
I then and there agreed to reduce it all to writing. 
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and I submitted the same to our colleagues in Council, 
by whom it was accepted. 

Two incidents, while I was on horseback with Lord 
Mayo, may be here recorded. One day near Simla we 
were riding along a sharply pointed ridge with a steep 
descent on either side. I asked whether be would be 
sorprised to bear that bis pony was picking its way 
along tbe watershed of two oceans. He said, “How 
80 ? ” and I explained that every drop of rain-water 
that feil on one side mingled with tbe drainage of the 
Ganges, flowing into the Bay of Bengal; while every 
drop that feil on the other side mingled with that of 
the Indos, flowing into the Arabian Sea. Another day 
at night&ll we were riding home across the Mydan 
Park at Calcutta. AU round the green expanse nam* 
berless lamplights were beginning to twinkle. At a 
favourable moment I asked him whetber I should do 
best to stay in the Executive Council, or to résumé an 
administrative career. He replied that an active career 
on my own undivided responsibility would be decidedly 
the best for me. 

I remained at Simla late that year until my son 
Charles was bom. Then I hastened to Calcutta, for 
again there was a recrudescence of the agitation against 
the Income Tax. Many persons of influence went so 
far as to say that the improvement in trade and revenue 
was so great as to justify the remission of the tax 
altogether during the last quarter of the year. Lord 
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Mayo was, however, good enoagh to say that he was 
unwilling to accept such a proposal nnless I could be 
induced to agree. I reiterated my previous arguments, 
and. the reasons why the tai, though levied at a low 
rate, should he retained as an engine of finance. In 
the early days of 1872,1 understood that Lord Mayo 
was, with reference to these qnestions, on the point of 
postponing his trip to the Andaman Islands, for which 
arrangements had been made. 'He so far reassured 
himself, however, that his start was made on the day 
already fixed. Alas ! none of us imagined that he was 
then marching to his doom. 

Shortly afterwards I was in the Treasury Chambers 
one aftemoon, making my Budget calculations as usual, 
when a messenger brought a hastily written note from 
the senior Member of Council, Sir John Strachey, 
asking me to meet him at once. I drove over to his 
house immediately, and he met me at the head of the 
staircase. He said in a broken voice that Lord Mayo 
had been assassinated; that the telegram in cipher 
had been so far deciphered as to make this fact certain; 
hut that the details were stiU being deciphered. We 
stood together, and watched the tragic story being 
spelt out word by word. Meanwhile three other 
Members of the Executive Council hurriedly came up, 
and among them Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Fitzjames 
Stephen. We held a meeting of the Executive Council 
then and there. I was struck by the masterly manner 
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in which Mr. Steplien advised us on this sudden crisis. 
By the Act of Parliament, the Governor of Madras, 
Lord Napier of Ettrick, was Governor-öeneral umtil 
some person shonld be appointed by the Crown. But 
until Lord Napier should arrivé at Calcutta, the senior 
Member of the Executive Council, Sir John Strachey, 
would act as Govemor-General. The requisite notifi- 
cations were issued by us that same evening to every 
quarter of the Indian Empire. It was essential to let 
the vast Native population see that the Imp»erial 
Executive was not suspended for an instant even hy 
the sudden murder of its Chief. The event, heing of 
extreme gravity in itself, became still more grave from 
its occurrence not long after the assassination of Chief 
Justice Norman in Calcutta. 

I was in the front rank of those who stood on the 
bank of the Hooghly, when the coffin of Lord Mayo 
was transferred from the steamer to the landing place. 
Sir John Strachey, my coUeagues and I, headed on 
foot the procession, which included all the principal 
officers in Calcutta, and extended over a great length. 
Thus we followed the coffin to the courtyard of Govern¬ 
ment House, and to the top of the great flight of 
steps. I could not but recollect how the illustrious 
deceased had walked up this very flight of steps, just 
three years before, to assume his high office. At the 
landing place we, the Members of the Executive 
Council, met Lady Mayo and her suite. Togfether 
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with her we attended a funeral service which was said 
in front of the coffin, and in the very apartment where 
the meetings of the Council had been held. It would 
be hard to picture a more toucbing and impressive 
scene. 

A short time afterwards I again stood with my 
colleagues at the head of the flight of steps to greet 
Lord Napier of Ettrick on his arrival as Governor- 
General pro tempore. The ceremony naturally had a 
melancholy aspect, and Lord Napier himself said that 
he was come to a house of mouming. 

It was known that the new Govemor-General, Lord 
Northhrook, would not arrivé from England till the 
very end of April. Therefore my forthcoming Budget 
would be brought out under the auspices of Lord Napier. 
I found him quite ready to maintain the Income Taz 
at a low rate, if the tax were proved to be indispensable. 
Otherwise, like many of the authorities then in India, 
he would be thankful to give it up. As the time for 
settling the Budget drew near, I became anxious as to 
what his decision might be, as everything would depend 
on that in the then conditiën of the Ezecutive CounciL 
I feit mental relief when he agreed to retain the taz for 
the hnancial year. 

Early in May we assembled for a joyeus reception 
when Lord Northhrook came, accompauied by his 
daughter. Miss Baring—afterwards Lady Emma. As 
he walked out of the Council Chamber after being swom 
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in, I reminded him that our last meeting had been 
nnder his hospitable roof at Stratton. I soon under* 
stood him to be of opinion that there were politica! 
objections to the Income Tax in India, and that the 
tax could be dispensed with in the then condition of 
surplus. My own view reg^arding the continuance of 
the measure was unchanged; still when a Statesman of 
his financial knowledge held a contrary opinion, I 
doubted whether the tax could be maintained after the 
current year, 1872-3. I at once struck in, however, 
with my favourite note regarding surplus, and there I 
feil into complete accord with him. I represented that 
the relinquishment of the Income Tax would be hard of 
justification unless a good surplus existed in the current 
year, and that after such relinquishment a continuous 
surplus ought to be provided in -the immediate future, 
otherwise our credit would suffer. Such surplus 
could be achieved only by resolute economy in expend- 
iture. He seemed fully to approve this view, and I 
assured him of my best co-operation in respect thereto. 
I reminded him that the next Budget, for 1873-4, would 
be my fifth and last, as my term of five years in ofSce 
would be then expiring. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen having retired, his 
place was fiUed by Mr. Arthur Hobhouse, now Lord 
Hobhouse, who brought leading, light, and leaming to 
our counsels. 

Bre this my eldest son, Bichard, had visited me 
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more than once. He had entered the Army and had 
joined a Eoropean regiment in India, preparatory to 
becoming a member of the Bengal Staff Corps—in order 
to run a civil and political career. 

I then began to make my last surreys of scenery at 
Simla. The breaking up of the rainy season was in 
that year more glorieus than ever. As the paU, or 
curtain, of clouds was Ufted up bit by bit, each inter* 
stice, like a window, displayed sunlit scenes beyond. 
But further, the fragments and shreds of the cloud-veil 
assumed, in their dispersion, all the gorgeous colouring 
of sunlight playing upon vapour. I made rapid sketches, 
sometimes almost instantaneous memoranda, of these 
fiigitive effects. My wife collected all my scraps and 
studies of clouds into a book, which was named 
“ Cloudland.” 

In this autumn of 1872 I quite expected to retire 
from the Service, after just twenty-five years’ work, and 
after holding for five years an office as high as any to 
which I had aspired. I should then be but little over 
forty>five years of age, and might hope for some public 
career in England. 

But as the winter approached, I was one day in- 
formed by Lord Northbrook that it would be convenient 
to the Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll, that I 
should retain my office for another year, from the spring 
of 1873 to that of 1874. This proposal was kindly 
supported by Lord Northbrook himself. I accepted 
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the offer; in the helief that it would he regarded by 
public opinion as honourable to me, and as a proof tbat 
my financial policy, despite all attacks from the outside, 
bad been approved b}' the autborities. I well remember 
writing to my father, witb some pardonable satisfaction, 
an explanation of my position. 

During the last part of tbis winter, I decided to 
visit Madras and Bombay on financial business, and to 
make a tour round the coast of the Indian Peninsula, 
my wife accompanying me. We proceeded by rail to 
Bombay, and were there most bospitably received by 
the Governor, Sir Philip Wodehouse. A banquet was 
given by the community to Lord Nortbbrook, wbo had 
just come from Sind. I was there joined för a while by 
my second son, Henry, wbo had just arrived from 
England as an officer in the Army. So we joumeyed 
to Mahabaleshwar, the summer resort of the Bombay 
Government. It was the birthplace of the Empire 
founded by the Mahrattas. I ascended Pertabgurh, 
and saw the very spot where Sivaji, their national hero, 
assassinated the Moslem envoy, an event which, two 
centuries and a half ago, gave a fresh turn to the 
political life of India. 

Having retumed to Bombay, I embarked with my 
wife on a coasting steamer bound for Goa. The un> 
faihng sunshine, the violet sea, the white-sailed country 
craft, the prettily outlined coast—made us feel that we 
were gliding past the sunny land. From New Goa, 
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a cheerful place on the shore, we penetrated inland to 
Old Qoa a distressfnl scene of desolation. The city 
while in its grandeur was stricken with a deadly fever, 
and was conseqnently deserted. The tropical vegetation 
with merciless luxuriance was encircling and smothering 
the fine architecture of the cathedral, of the arch- 
bishop’s abode, of the viceregal palace, of the convents, 
of the palatial dwellings. Thence we proceeded to 
Honore on the coast, and I left my wife on board the 
steamer while it stopped for its trading. My object 
was to visit the Gairsoppa Falls, which were reckoned 
among tbe wonders of India. I ascended the river by 
a boat in the afternoon, and then in a palanquin gained 
the top of a forest-clad hill about four o’clock in the 
moming. I was there within earshot of the falls 
wbich, though invisible, were making their voices heard 
in an unearthly manner. Two hours of darkne.ss, in a 
deligbtful temperature, still remained. But sleep was 
impossible, as the resonance of the great cascade had an 
ineffable melancholy. It was as if the groans and 
shrieks of the damned were mingled in one dread 
chorus. Dante ought to have heard it before writing 
bis “ Inferno.” At dawn I stood on the point commanding 
a full view of the falls, but I could see naught save 
one thick veil of spray, behind which the water was 
rending the air with the voices of demons iimumerable. 
The Sun soon lifted the veil, and I spent the wbole day 
sketching the falls. They had four branches, more 
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than eight hundred feet above the valley below, where 
their waters joined in one stream. I had intended 
to spend the night there, believing that I had become 
familiar with the cataract’s roar. But finding my sleep 
to be perturbed thereby, I rosé before midnight and 
travelled straight on till moming. 

Then we proceeded to the harbour of Beypore, left 
onr steamer, and travelled up to Ootacamund in the 
mountains, the health-resort of the Madras G-ovemment. 
There we obtained a striking view of the Blue Peak, 
Nil Giri, which gives its name to the mountain-range, 
with the distant shimmer of the Indian Ocean hehind 
the violet-grey summits. We overlooked at sunrise the 
network of valleys, called the Wynaad. It was sojSosed 
and saturated with clouds and mists—^the hill-tops in 
eveiy direction just rearing their heads, and seeming 
like islets amidst an ocean of vapour. 

Descending to the plains of Southern India, we 
visited the historie rock of Trichinopoly—^the sacred 
colonnades of Madura with long vistas of colunlns, each 
column being a statue—^the palace of Tirumul, one of 
the best structures of that kind ever raised by Native 
hands—the to wering gateways of the Tanjore temples 
covered with sculpture—the sacred monolith granite 
Buil, quite a marvel. Then we journeyed to Madras, and 
stayed with our friends Colonel the Honourable Edward 
Bourke and Mrs. Bourke. He was the brother, and 
had been the Military Secretary, of the late Lord Mayo. 
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He was then Postmaster-General of the Madras Presi- 
dency. We were received too by the Govemor Lord 
Hobart and Lady Hobart in tbeir country house at 
Guindy. From Madras we took a coasting steamer to 
Masulipatam, the object being to visit the great dam of 
the river Kistna, some miles in lengtb, wbicb catches 
the waters as tbey emerge from the mountain range, so 
that they may be utilised for irrigation. We reached 
Calcutta before New Tear’s Day 1873. I had made an 
extensive series of sketches which my wife coUected in 
a book to be called “ Periplus,” in memory of our long 
journey round the coast of India. I had by this tour 
gained ideas and knowledge, all available for my work 
in the Government. 

Then I made one more effort to induce the author* 
ities to take steps for introducing a gold Standard into 
India, while the relative value of silver was still fairly 
high, and before any tendency to fall should render 
such a measure impracticable. But I met with no 
hetter success than that which had been experienced by 
me in 1868. I bestowed much care and thought on a 
project of life Insurance by the State for the Natives, 
hoping that thereby they would become attached to the 
British Government. I was encouraged herein by the 
success we had achieved in developing Government 
saving^ banks with Native depositors at all the chief * 
centres in the country. 

The time approached for preparing the Financial 
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Statement for the coming year. As no Income Tax was 
to be proposed, there was. no need for any statement 
being made to tbe Legislative Council. Bat as public 
opinion migbt expect tbat there sbould be some ex- 
position of the Finances, tbat was given by me in a 
Minute on bebalf of tbe Government of India, whicb 
was pablisbed in the Grazette. Immediately aiterwards 
I went witb Lord Nortbbrook in bis yacht up tbe 
Hoogbly, and stayed witb him at Barrackpore. 

I was now in the fiftb year of my Finance Ministry, 
and had produced five Budgets or Financial Statements. 
In each year surplus bad been secured, and tbat was 
the test of my work. The aggreg^te of surpluses, of 
income over all ordinary expenditure, during my term 
of office, amounted to six millions and a half sterling. 
Tbis amount would have been much more but for tbe 
Bengal Famine whicb, as will be seen presently, was to 
happen jast in the closing montbs of my term. It had 
been not only my ambition but my resolve to secure 
some sucb result as tbis. I had cheerfully endured 
mucb trouble for tbe saké of tbis, and I feit tbankful 
to Providence tbat I had been permitted to acbieve it. 

The summer montbs rolled on favourably, at Simla, 
and tbe financial outlook was good. I bad tbe pleasure 
of accompanying Lord Nortbbrook and bis daughter on 
some remarkable expeditions to tbe bigber mountains 
near Simla. But in the autumn reports came tbat tbe 
rains had failed in several ports of Bengal, and tbat in 
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some places there would be famine ere long. This 
Information naturallj involved financial considerations. 
Early in November I had travelled from Simla to Um- 
bala near the foot of the Himalayas, and was at the 
railway station. As I entered the carriage, when the 
train was about to start, a telegram was put into my 
hand from Lord Northbrook, requesting me to wait and 
accompany him straight to Calcutta. We very shortly 
travelled together to the Capital. The business of 
Famine did not necessarily pertain to my Financial 
Department; but he arranged that all references pertain* 
ing thereto should be transferred to me. So I virtuaUy 
became Minister for Famine as well as for Finance. 
Soon it became known that the Lieutenant-Govemor of 
Bengal, Sir George Campbell, was for a time in fading 
health, and would be obliged under medical authority to 
return to England early in the following year. One 
moming Lord Northbrook, after kindly explaining the 
circumstances, offered me the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal, one of the highest posts in his gift. This 
nnezpected turn of afiairs once more upset my plans. 
On retnming to my Treasury chambers, I reflected that 
this post, though not one which I should ordinarily have 
sought for, was now offered to me under anzious circura- 
stances which might end in public perd; consequently 
there was but one answer possible. Therefore I wrote 
to Lord Northbrook my acceptance with due thanks for 
his kindness. 
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Shortly afterwards I accompanied him to Agra, 
where he was to hold a Viceregal durbar, or reception 
for the Native nobles and princes of northem India. At 
a meeting of tbe Executive Council in bis tent, be 
explained to oor colleagues tbe arrangement be bad 
made regarding tbe Lieutenant-Govemorsbip of Bengal 
I tbere met my wife, and Mr. Charles Edward Buckland 
wbo bad recently married ber sister. Meanwbile I bad 
given up my apartments in Dalbousie Square at Cal- 
cutta, and taken a bouse at Barrackpore, at a sbort 
distance by raUway train from tbe Capital. Betuming 
to tbe Treasury cbambers at Calcutta, I took up my 
doublé duties of Finance and Famine. On the New- 
year’s-day Eeception at Government House 1874, Lord 
Nortbbrook cordially wisbed me a bappy new year! 
After tbanking His Lordsbip, I replied tbat if I survived 
tbe year it would prove tbe busiest and tbe bardest of 
my life. 

In January 1874 tbe Famine Beports came to me 
regularly from tbe Government of Bengal, and I sub- 
mitted tbem, witb my remarks, to the Govemor-General. 
I bad frequent Communications in tbose days witb his 
tdlehted and distinguished Private Secretary Major 
Evelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer, tbat conduced to my 
benefit and to tbe despatcb of tbe urgent afEairs tben 
pending. 

One day Lord Nortbbrook sent for me from my 
Treaisury cbambers, and said bow reports of tbe famine 
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bad convinced him of the critical position in which the 
affair stood. Conseqnently he proposed to place me at 
once in command of the famine relief operations in the 
field. He hoped I would not mind waiving my 
rank as a Member of the Government of India, and 
serving under the Government of Bengal. I replied 
that my services were absolutely at bis disposal. There 
might he technical difficulties; but the Act of Farlia* 
ment vested him with great power in the event of public 
danger. In the course of a day or so, he arranged 
matters with Sir George Campbell, and the requisite 
orders were officiaUy published. I had for my personal 
Staff Mr. C. E. Buckland and Mr. George Hart, who 
was a nephew of Sir Bartle Frere and had been my 
private secretary for several years. The charge of my 
financial work I made over to the Governor-General 
himself. I was glad to leam that ere long my successor 
would be my old friend Sir William Muir—who was 
then goveming the North-Western Provinces, and who 
added the fullest administrative knowledge to pro* 
found Arabic scbolarship and rare historie lore. On 
my visiting once more the Treasury chambers to wish 
good-bye to the senior clerks, I was amused to find 
that they seemed to regard my conduct as almost dero- 
gatory. They wondered how one, who had been at 
the head of their Imperial Department, could serve 
under a Provincial Government. 

When I had parted from my household circle at 
F 2 
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Barrackpore, I went over to the Govemor-General’s 
residence hard by to take my leave late in the evening. 
He told me of the strong desire feit by himself, and 
indeed by everyone, that there should be no loss of life 
in this famine—conld I guarantee that ? I replied that 
such a deg^ee of success had never been recorded in the 
history of any previous famine. But I and my officers 
would make such efforts that either this success should 
be attained, or else that the world should recogpiise the 
impossibility of attaining it. We then parted, and I 
walked down to the river-side, where a boat was moored 
and ready to take me and my Staff across the Hooghly 
in time for the night train towards the north. Amid- 
stream I looked at the lights of Barrackpore behind me 
and the lights of Serampore in front. Then I feit that 
one long chapter in my life had closed, and that a new 
one, under exciting circumstances, was to begpn. 
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(1874.)—THE BENGAL PAMINE. 

Arrival in Behar—Scene of the threatened Faxnine—Plan of State Relief— 
Transit of food>g^n from Burmah to bank of the Oanges—Further transport 
inland—Light railway from river to centre of distress—^Tour in North- 
ESastem Bengal—Return to Galcutta—Receivc charge of Government of 
Bengal from Sir C^org^ Campbell—Viait Behar—House-to-honse visitation 
in the villages—My station at MoDgh3rr—Recipients of State Relief—Rainy 
season—Suspension of the rains—My river-voyages in State-barge the 
“ Rhotas**—Return of the Rains—Danger of Famine averted—Relief organ- 
isation broken up—My sojoum at Darjeeling in EastemHimalayas—Return 
to Galcutta—^Address of thanks from representative Natives of Bengal and 
Behar, 

TTAVINQ- started by railway from Serampore near 
Calcutta late in the evening, with my Staff, Mr. 
Buckland and Mr. Hart, I reached Fatna, the capita! of 
Behar, the next moming. This was in January 1874 ; 
and I could not help looking back on my arrival there 
as a neophyte in the Service in 1848, twenty-six years 
previously. The sentiments which I had feit at Lahore, 
at Nagpore, at Hyderabad, now came back to me. 
Thongh I had recently given six of the best years of 
my life to council in the cabinet, yet I knew that my 
real métier was rather in the field where I was now to be 
severely exercised. 

The situatiën, which had developed itself and had 
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to be encountered by Lord Northbrook’s G-ovemment, 
was in this wise. The population whose crops bad 
been injured or destroyed by drougbt and who were 
threatened more or less with famine, dwelt between the 
left or north bank of the Ganges and the Himalayas. 
They numbered about twenty millions of souls, though 
the danger to some of them was in a greater to others 
in a lesser degree. There was no surplus rice in India 
to supply their need. That had to be brought by sea 
from Burmah to Calcntta, by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, then under the able chairmanship 
of Sir Williani Mackinnon. From Calcutta it was 
conveyed by the East India Bailway Company to the 
right or south bank of the Ganges. It was thus 
collected chiefly at or near Patna, partly also at various 
stations lower down the river. So far we had the help 
of two great European companies with the best 
mechanica! appliances. But then came the rub, the 
tug of contest for me. The base of my operations was 
a mighty river, now low indeed, but soon to rise and 
widen daily with the melting of the Himalayan snows. 
These vast quantities of grain were to be carried down 
tbe steep river-bank and laden on flotillas of boats, to 
be towed across by tug-steamers to the opposite bank, 
and thence to be hauled up to the dépöts. From the 
dépóts they were to be taken away by buUock-carts to 
the famine-stricken villages, distant from twenty'five to 
fifty miles. This transport must be on a gigantic scale. 
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and under the command of one chief transport officer. 
For this command I obtained the able services of Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Charles) Macgregor. I spoke to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Napier of Magdala, regard- 
ing further assistance, and he said tbat the Army was 
for the service of the country. I thus had the assist¬ 
ance of many excellent military officers, Europeans, 
and of many of the smartest among the Native officers. 
I also had the zealous help in the field of my old 
secretary, Colonel Harry Rivett-Camac, now Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen. 

Crossing the Q-anges, I and my Staff made a rapid 
tour through the threatened districts. The soil was 
fertile hut depended entirely on rainfall for its product- 
iveness. The country was one of the most densely 
peopled regpons in the world. The further we advanced 
from the river and the nearer towards the mountains, 
the sharper became the indications of the coming 
famine. I perceived that the worst parts would be 
those lying between the town of Darbhunga and the 
British frontier adjoining Nepaul. From the dépdts 
at Darbhunga, supplies would presently have to be 
drawn for vast multitudes of persons who would other- 
wise perish. At that place the transport resources, for 
succour to the suffering villages, would have to he 
gathered. But it was forty miles distant from the 
nearest point on the Ganges. We could, indeed, land 
the stores at tbat point; but to drag them thence for 
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this distance was a formidable, though not an irapos- 
sible, task. So I proposed tbat a light railway should 
be made from tbat point to Darbhunga at the rate 
of a mile a day. Lord Northbrook approved, and the 
Work was entrnsted to Captain Stanton of the Royal 
Engineers. Then all the Civil officers in these districts 
helped to collect carts and bullocks in tens of thousands. 
Bequisitions were made on every village, and readily 
coraplied with by the cart-owners who were thankful 
for the employment. Thus the whole strengfth of the 
Government and of the people was thrown into the 
operation. I caused the earliest snpplies to be collected 
in the traots where the famine was expected to appear 
first. In this work I was constantly associated with 
two young Civil servants whom I shall never forget— 
Mr. Magrath since deccased, and Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Macdonnell at present the Lieutenant-Govemor of the 
North-Westem Provinces. 

I then found one pecnliar precaution to be indis- 
pensable, namely a house-to-house visitation in every 
village to discover whether hapless persons were pining 
at home, in hunger but without complaint. According 
to my information there were such persons to be found 
in most places. But if we were to wait till they asked 
for relief, we should find them past remedy. From my 
knowledge of the Native character, I was not snrprised 
at this peculiar phase of it. So I caused the visitation 
to be made effectual for its benevolent purpose. 
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Having taken every precaution that could be 
thougbt of for Behar, I left the work in the hands of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Steuart) Bayley and nnder him, in 
the charge of Mr. Metcalfe. I then recrossed the Ganges, 
my object being to visit the reg^on lying at the base of 
the Eastem Himalayas. My way thither was by that 
very Bajmehal where, as a young man, twenfy-six 
years before, I had a horrid jonrney. On the opposite 
side of the Ganges I halted at the mins of Gour, which 
were most imposing though they afforded little more 
than tracés of their pristine grandeur. Close to them 
I had a great dépöt and transport station. In my 
tent I could hear the creaking and rolling of the 
cart'Wheels in the nocturnal hours right under the 
walls of the ruined mosque. I perceived that the dis* 
tress in these districts would be more widely spread, 
but less intense than in Behar. Having made the 
necessary arrangements there, I hastened back to Behar 
having received reports indicating that near Darbhunga 
the famine might be on us sooner than we had 
expected. Having further strengthened my line of 
defence in that quarter, I retumed to Calcutta, to 
report everything to Sir George Campbell before bis 
departure. 

I had always been on the fnendliest terms with 
him, and I, with my wife, stayed with him during 
these days at Belvedere, the Government House of 
Bengal, near Calcutta. I well remember our sitting 
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together at aftemoon tea for the last time. Presently 
the sound of martial music and the tramp of horse were 
heard, as the guard of honour from the Govemor- 
General came to escort Sir George to the railway 
station on his departure for England, viS. Bomhay. 
That evening my wife and I went out to dinner. 
Coming home afterwards to Belvedere, we could scarcely 
believe that the house was our own for awhile. The 
next day the same sounds were heard. and Colonel 
Earle (afterwards the well-known General), the Military 
Secretary, came to accompany me, as I was to pay 
my State visit to the Govemor-General on assuming 
the Government of Bengal. Naturally, the gpreetings 
between me and Lord Northbrook were cordial. I had 
not ezchanged such greetings since the days when I 
used to meet Sir John Lawrence. At that moment, 
upperinost in the minds of us both, was the famine 
crisis. He inquired anxiously, and I replied that every 
precaution had been taken throughout the vast field 
of operations. I said, moreover, that a detailed esti- 
mate of the cost, both gross and net, after allowing 
for recoveries, was nearly ready, and would be submitted 
to him within the shortest possible time. I would 
then, while still at the Capital, ask for the sanction. 
of the Government of India to this estimate, before 
retuming to the field. Accordingly, I obtained the 
approval of the Government of India to the estimate, 
which covered the months up to the middle of the 
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following aotumn. I wished for this formal sanction, 
knowing that public opinion, witb genereus impetuosily, 
will often uige commanders and administrators to 
transcendent efforts, overlooking the expense at the 
moment—and wilI afterwards be offended when, on the 
successful completion of the work, the cost comes to 
be defrayed. I meant to make it clear that the in- 
structions from supreme authority to me, to undertake 
operations of imprecedented magnitude, were given 
with a full knowledge of what the cost would be. For- 
tunately, at the end of it all, I was able to report that 
we had worked within this estimate. 

I held a hastily arranged reception for the Native 
nobles and gentry of Calcutta, and explained to them 
that there would be more leisure thereafter for these 
courtesies, if my efforts to save the lives of their 
countrymen should be blessed with success. I presided 
at one meeting of the Legislative Council of Beng^. 
There was a Municipal Bill, in which my friend Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Stuart) Hogg was officially concemed. 
He had asked me to secure its second reading before 
my departure, and I made a speech to the Council 
which helped in securing that result. I then said a 
few respectful and complimentary words to the Council, 
and begged them to excuse my absence for a while 
from their deliberations, owing to the exigencies of 
the time. I gave some verbal and confidential instruc* 
tions to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
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Bengal, Mr. (afterwards Sir Rivers) Thompson, which 
enabled him to despatch a mass of current business. 
That same evening, towards the end of April, I set 
out by night train for Behar, leaving my wife at 
Belvedere. 

The Principal officer with me in the field was my 
Famine Secretary, Mr. (now Sir Charles) Bernard, who 
was my old friend of the Central Provinces, and who 
had been for some time holding high office under Sir 
George Campbell. I had also Mr. Charles Buckland 
as my Private Secretary, and Captain Spence as my 
Aide-de-Camp. As we alighted from the train on the 
Ganges bank, I g^eeted Colonel Macgregor at his post 
in the centre of the relief operations. The scene had 
changed for the worse since I was there in Januaiy. 
The sun was hot, the air dusty, the river broader and 
browner. The convoys, the flotillas of boats, the tug- 
steamers, together made a combination of bustling 
activity. Crossing the river at a point lower down, I 
found the light railway to Darbhunga nearly finished. 

At Darbhunga I was glad to meet Mr. Metcalfe, 
Mr. Macdonnell, Mr. Magrath, and to setÜe with them 
the final measures for fighting the famine which was 
now face to face with us. We regarded this famine 
as an enemy that would attack us along a line ex* 
tending over hundreds of miles. On the point opposite 
Darbhunga his onslaught would be the earliest and the 
fiercest. At that point, then, I would be present, and 
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see that when be came on he should be repelled in the 
proper way. Accordingly, he did come just about the 
time we expected, and his attack was all the more 
critical because certain mistakes had been made by 
some local authorities, which I had to rectify by my 
own action. At the first blush I thooght that, after 
all my care, some lives woald be lost, and the effect 
of that, at the outset of our campaign, would have been 
bad. For several days I had to gallop about with 
Magrath, and especially with Macdonnell, in the dust 
and glare under a buming sun. Thus everything was 
put right; food-grain was brought in the nick of time 
to the mouths of the imperilled people, and so the 
enemy was beaten off in the old way. I had now found 
the way for coping with the famine in its hardest form, 
by experiments carried out successfuUy under my own eye. 

What had succeeded here would a fortiori succeed 
more easily all along our line. I was therefore able to 
issue further and immediate instructions throughout 
the whole area of relief operations, whereby the famine, 
now imminent, would be met as fast as it appeared from 
point to point, day after day. I had established tele* 
graphic communication with most points of danger, and 
thus I was assured that we had the advantage of an 
auspicious beginning, tbat, contrary to the misgivings 
and vaticinations in many quarters, no lives were being 
lost, and that not even the humblest and the poorest 
had succumbed. 
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Then, too, were apparent the results of the house-to- 
house visitation, village by village, which I had instit- 
uted during my first visit to Behar in January. 
Mnltitudes of famishing people, too proud, or too 
apathetic, to apply for relief, bad been searched out and 
taken away from the homes where they had laid them- 
selves down to die. These had been coUected in troops 
at various centres where they could be properly fed. 
I used to have these emaciated creatures marshalled in 
a sitting posture, in order to assure myself that their 
condition was being improved. The melancholy of 
these parades was relieved by the certainty that, once 
discovered, the sufEerers would be rescued from starvation. 
Those who were affected by disease—and smallpoz was 
then appearing in many places—were collected in field 
hospitals under medical care. 

I now saw that the light railway from the GSanges 
bank to Darbhunga the centre of distress, the bullock* 
cart transport, the relief operations generally, were in 
working order, and that the people were safe from 
famine in this the worst part of Behar for some weeks 
to come. But this was only a part of the distressed 
area; other operations equally large were going on in 
several other quarters; and my care was demanded for 
all alike. I therefore sought a spot which should be 
just behind the centre of the whole work, and that 
place without doubt was Monghyr. So I took a house 
there, perched on a high cliff. The railway to Calcutta 
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ran betweeu the base of this cliff and the right bank of 
the Ganges. Froin my perch I could descry with a 
telescope my several bases of operations, facing north- 
wards. On my extreme left were the transport-flotillas 
of Behar plying from mom to eve. On my extreme 
right, in the Bajmehal direction, were the barges 
nnloading the food-grain destined for Northern Bengal. 
Despite the intense heat, every hour had to be utilised 
in order that the last ton of g^rain might be in its place 
by the middle of June, after which date the rains might 
stop all transit work. 

From this vantage point at Monghyr, I used to 
appear quickly by rail, hy boat, or on horseback, at any 
point where affairs might not he going on quite rightly. 
I also held what we called Belief Councils, at which my 
Principal ofiScers were present comparing notes. But 
for a few days fortune was very unkind to me personally. 
Whether from exposure to inclemency of climate, or 
from breathing field-hospital air, or from whatever 
cause, horrid hoils broke out on my limbs; these not 
only spoilt my riding but even prevented any locomo- 
tion. I concealed my pains as long as I could, fearing 
lest public anxiety should arise if it were to be whispered 
that anything was the matter with me. At length I 
was confined to the house for a brief while. Just at 
that moment my wife came up from Calcutta, to wish 
me good-bye before starting for England. When she 
had to leave, it was grievous for me to be unable to 
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descend the long flight of steps from my home to the 
railway station to see her off. But from my baloony 
I listened to the train as it passed along the base of the 
cliff and whisked her away. I was, however, very soon 
out again, and took care to telegraph to the Grovernor- 
General from the field, in terms which showed that I 
must be on horseback, in order to counteract any 
rumours that might have arisen regarding my in- 
disposition. It was clear, however, that there ought 
to be a highly qualified medical man in charge of me 
personally during these emeigencies. I accordingly 
obtained the valuable services of Surgeon-Major (now 
General) Staples, who remained with me continuously 
and assiduously for many months. 

So the miU of famine relief went grinding along 
for many weeks, with dreary yet resistless force. Por 
millions and millions of people sustenance must be 
provided. For those who were able-bodied some sort 
of employment was to be found. To those who pro- 
duced money wherewith to purchase, food gprain had to 
be sold. Empty grain-markets, where buyers could 
congregate, were replenished. Those who could not 
work, and were penniless, had to be fed gratuitously. 
Thus vast quantities of grain were dispensed, partly in 
return for labour, partly on account of cash received, 
and partly in charity. By the Ist of May complete 
discipline had been established not only among all 
the relief and transit establishments including sóme 
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hundreds of thousands of men, but also among the 
people concemed, numbering manj millions. Daring 
the month of May it operated noiselessly but effect- 
ually; and the guerdon of success remained with us, 
for there was no loss of life. 

The situatiën of Monghyr suited my purpose so 
remarkably well, that it attracted the notice of Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes, the talented correspondent of the Londen 
“ Daüy News,” who had been residing in Behar all this 
time, and had rendered national service by accurate and 
impartial observations, which had often corrected mis- 
apprehension in the public mind. He visited me at my 
perch there, and said that the place was quite a strategie 
position from which the famine, like an armed enemy, 
could be combated. I took him for a breezy gallop to 
the Moslem shrine in the neighbonrhood, and told him 
how, twenty-six years before, I made my first sketch 
there. 

But from the middle of June, affairs entered upon a 
new phase. The transit work was over; and supplies 
of food grain for several months were in the right 
places for all the people dependent upon us. Mean- 
while at dawn of each day as I woke in my elevated 
verandah in the perch at Monghyr, I looked towards 
the eastem horizon for rain-clouds. Very early one 
moming I beheld that horizon dark with masses of 
vapour rolling up. So the rains set in, and immediately 
hundreds of thousands left our relief works to go and 
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till their fields. But soon the rains ceased for a while, 
and we feared that what had happened in seveial 
historie famines would happen to ns now, namelj that 
the failnre of the rains in one year would be folio wed 
by a similar disaster in the nert. We were indeed 
quite prepared for this dread contingency, and had the 
reserve stocks in the dépóts to carry us over the 
autumn.up to the time when transport operations conld, 
if necessary, he resumed. StUl the effect on the public 
mind of this cessation, or suspension, of the rains 
became marked at once. The borders of the distressed 
areas enlarged themselves day by day. In districts, not 
reckoned as distressed, the grain dealera, expecting 
further scarcity, shut up their granaries or raised their 
prices, and grain riots began to appear in North-Eastem, 
even in Eastem, Bengal. 

Meanwhile the rivers had risen so far as to afford 
me the means of rapid communication by water. My 
vessel the “Ehotas” had been ordered up from Calcutta, 
and was moored near the base of my cliff at Monghyr. 
She was a State barge, called a “ flat ” in the Indian 
Marine, and was attached to a powerful river steamer, 
the “ Sir William Peel.” On board of her I and my 
Staff were conveyed at railway speed down the Ganges 
in flood to Eastem Bengal. Thence she took us easily 
and swiftly, backwards and forwards to many parts of the 
general relief area. In the dry season the Ganges had 
been a cruel impediment to me, but now the river was 
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of the utmost couTenience as afibrding me rapid transit. 
I remained on board this vessel till the end of the 
famine relief. 

I thus reached Dacca the Capital of this river- 
kingdom, and there met Lord Northbrook who had 
come from Calcutta in his State barge. We cordiallj 
exchanged fehcitations on the providential deliverance 
of our people from famine. On that occasion some 
honours were heing publicly hestowed on Nawab Abdol 
Ghani, the foremost man in the large Moslem popula* 
tion of Eastem Bengal. In his speech Lord North¬ 
brook, addressing the people under my charge, 
commended to them in the kindest terms my conduct 
duiing the famine relief operations. Such an utterance, 
coming from him, strengthened my influence. 

Early in July the rains began again, this time 
descending with a regularity and copiousness that dis- 
pelled anxiety. Week by week people went off our 
hands in Tast numbers, and our expenses were pro- 
portionably reduced. We could, however, by no means 
break up our organisation or relax our precautions, 
because the August rains might fail. It was the failure 
of these very rains in the previous year that had caused 
the present famine. Thus though the body of our 
System became attenuated, the framework, the back- 
bone and skeleton, so to speak, of our organisation was 
kept up, ready for any crisis that might still supervene. 
In August, however, the latter rains came in such a 
Q 2 
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providential manner that, liumanly speaking, the 
comiug harvest was secure. Still many relief operations 
would be necessary until the new crops should begin to 
come in. So the great organisation, though shrunken 
in proportions, was in its vitality preserved till nearly 
the end of September. About that time I assembled 
the last of my Relief Councils at Monghyr, and with 
their advice decided to break up the organisation. Some 
critics remarked humorously that I had dismissed the 
famine with costs! I was then thankful to report to 
the Governor-General that the famine relief operations 
were over, that there had been no decrease of the popu- 
lation from hunger, and not more than the nonnal 
rate of disease, that all establishments were being re- 
duced, and all expenses ceasing, that the only remnant 
would be the stock of reserve grain, prepared for an 
emergency from which we had been mercifully spared. 

It was now lawful for me, after all I had borne and 
suffered during nine weary months, with unabating 
strain, to seek some comparative repose in my beloved 
Himalayas. At dawn one moming as I left my pretty 
cabin in the “ Rhotas ” where much successful business 
had been done, I feit a wrench and a regret. But in a 
few moments I was rolling along in a one-horse van, 
with my face set towards the mountains of Darjeeling. 
The next day I was at the Lieutenant-Govemor’s house 
there, called “ The Shrubber^’’,” with my faithful com- 
panions, Bernard, Buckland, Staples and Spence. After 
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the relaxing atmosphere of my river-kingdom in Bengal, 
I drank in the Alpine air. I saw for the first time the 
rising sun cast his beams on the snow-masses of Kin- 
chinjnnga, and seem to set the mighty summits on fire. 
Bat the tension on my mind had been so severe for a 
long time that I coald not bend my thoughts, scarcely 
even turn my eyes, to the picturesque. I found myself 
riding amidst matchless scenery, and yet making no 
sketches. The house had not been recently inhabited 
by my immediate predecessors, and had become damp 
from disuse. Howerer we improvised fires, and then I 
buckled myself to prepare a final Beport on the late 
famine. The station as a health*resort was out of 
season and almost deserted, so I was quite free 
from distraction. With the skilled and valued help 
of Mr. Bemard, my Beport was ready by the end of 
October, and was then transmitted to the Govemor- 
General. 

Before retuming to Calcutta I made a rapid joumey 
through Orissa to see the system of canals for irrigation 
recently completed in that Province. I there saw the 
notorious car of Jag^ath which was no longer per- 
mitted to crash its victims, and had long been out of 
use for any save ceremonial purposes. I chanced to 
witness at one of the temples a strange scene of ez- 
citable Êuiaticism. Some foreign strangers by mistake 
tried to enter forbidden precincts. The raving fury, and 
mad passion of the priests and attendants would have 
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provoked bloodshed, had not the arm of secular 
authority been stretched forth to keep the peace. I 
visited the Hindu remains called by sailors the Black 
Pagoda, because being on the shore it serres as a land¬ 
mark at sea. I rode along the wide sands, the desolate 
strand almost undemeath the sculptnred mins of the 
wondrous structure. Prom seawards the heavy surf 
feil with a melancholy resonance on the shore, as if 
chaimting the dirge of departed grandeur. I fancied 
that Dickens would have liked to hear this when he 
was expressing the thooght of what the wild waves 
were saying. 

In November I proceeded to Belvedere to meet my 
wife who was retuming from England. After that, the 
crowning scene occurred in the history of the Bengal 
famine, so far as I was concemed. The leading 
Natives of Bengal and Behar, as representing the entire 
community, Mrished to render public thanks to me for my 
conduct during the famine. The Bengal men declared 
that they would express their sentiments in English. 
The Behar men said that they would prefer to thank me 
in their own language, Hindustani, which I perfectly 
understood. I had fixed a day for receiving them all at 
Belvedere, when the sad news was received from England 
by telegraph of my father’s death after a short illness. 
The leading newspaper of the Natives in Calcutta said 
that the Lieutenant-Govemor, haring succoured others, 
was now himself in grief. After a delay of a few days. 
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the two important deputations from Bengal and Bebar 
wcre ceremoniouslj received by me in the State apart- 
ments at Belvedere. Certainly it was to me the most 
memorable reception that I ever held. The spokesman 
for the Bengalis, in English, was Raja Degumber Mitter 
a thoroughly representative man. The two addresses, 
the One in English, the other in Hindustani, were much 
to the same effect. They summarised comprehensively 
the dimensions of the calamity which had been impend- 
ing, and the various measures by which it had been 
averted. They thanked me, personally, in the most 
heariy and explicit manner for my efforts on behalf of 
their imperilled coantrymen. They claimed for these 
efforts the most complete success. Then they went on 
to thank in similar terms the Government of India, 
whose lieutenant I was, and especially the Govemor- 
General who had conceived the plan of relief and had 
placed me in power to execute it. They adverted to 
the British public opinion at home which had supported 
us throughout. In reply I claimed their gratitude for 
the Govemor-General and the Government of India. I 
acknowledged the good conduct of their coantrymen at 
huge throughout the crisis, the munificence of all the 
Natives in the vast area of distress who could afford to 
give—the self-reliance of the poor who, instead of being 
pauperised by relief, relinquished the bounty of the 
State the moment that prosperity retumed—the uni- 
versal charily in all the villages, which both before and 
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after the famine obviated the necessity of a poor-law— 
the fortitude with which all classes of both sexes had 
faced the common danger—^and I called them to join 
me in thanking Providence for having mercifuUy 
preserved us. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

(1874-76.)—THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Civil Adminutration of Bengal, Behar and Orissa—Belvedere, my official 
reeidence—Sojoiim at Daijeeling—Yisit to Booddhist monasteries in 
Sikkim—Record of Administrative policy—River-kingdom of Eaatem 
Bengal—Voyages in State barge the Rhotas Native regatta at Dacca 
the eastem capita!—Floating cities of boata—Tonr to Aseam and the 
Brahmapntra river—Visit of the Prince of Wales to Calcntta—IRumina- 
tion of the city—Garden-party and banquet at Belvedere—Reception of 
His Royal Highness at Patna in Behar—Progrees of afiairs in Bengal— 
Departnre of Lord Northbrook and arrival of Lord Lytton—My visit to 
Nepaul—Revert to Daijeeling—Inspection of Thibet frontier—^Voyage 
to Gangetic delta—Bisastrous waves from cyclone over river-islands— 
Accept Govemorship of Bombay—Proceed to Delhi for Imperial 
Assemblage—Am appolnted delegate from Government of India for 
Madras Famine. 

■fTTHEN I assumed the Government of Bengal, Behar 
" ^ and Orissa, the day-dream of my boyhood was 
fulfilled. I was thus sitting in the seat of Warren 
Hastings, being the second Worcestershire man who 
held that position. This dream, cherished at first, 
then rudely set aside afber contact with realities, then 
forgotten for six and twenty years, had unexpectedly 
come tnie at last. 

When I accepted the Lieutenant-Govemorship, I 
contemplated seeing the country safely through its 
time of famine, which meant 1874, and goveming it for 
one year afterwards in its ordinary condition, that is 
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1875. I still clung to the idea of soon retuming to 
England. Mj thought was that I must first save the 
people from famine; I could see about goveming 
them afterwards. 

I settled down about December 1874, to the Civil 
govemment of my tbree great Provinces—Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa—witb a population of over sixty millions of 
souls. Up to tbat time, altbougb current alfairs bad gone 
on well, tbanks to my excellent Chief Secretary Thomp¬ 
son, still European society at Calcutta seemed disposed to 
take umbrage at my constant absence from the Capital. 
Perbaps they did not adequately bear in mind the para- 
mount need, of saving life from famine, wbicb bad called 
and kept me away. The feeling was cleverly reflected by 
one of the comic newspapers of the day in Calcutta by 
a cartoon representing my various modes of locomotion. 
First I was seated in the observation car of a railway 
train, looking out of window in all four quarters. Then 
I was riding on a mule, winding my way tbrough pack- 
loads and transit-carts—next on an elephant, looking 
quite cross at the slowness of the pace. Anon I was 
standing on the deck of my State barge, going at full 
speed witb the river’s current, then in a bttle launcb 
pusbing up into creeks and streamlets. Lastly 1 was 
galloping on borseback up to the great gateway of 
Belvedere Park, my own Govemment House, over 
wbicb was a laige board attached, witb the words 
“ Belvedere to let.” All tbis must have been meant 
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for satire; but, perhaps unintentionally, the satirist was 
conTejing the bighest form of compliment; and my 
hope was tbat I bad deserved it. When, however, I 
bad settled down for a while at tbe Capital, a cartoon of 
another sort came out, amidst a series of pictures then 
appearing of public men. I was in Court dress stand¬ 
ing before a mirror, evidently in some reverie relating to 
Indian promotion. This time tbe caricaturist missed 
bis aim, for my ambition, sucb as it was, lay far away 
from India. 

My official residence, Belvedere, was situate in 
Alipore a wooded suburb of Calcutta wbere Warren 
Hastings and Sir Philip Francis excbanged shots in 
their famous duel. It was divided by a deep stream from 
the Mydan Park of Calcutta. Between my park gate 
and this stream, lay a piece of ground which I converted 
into a Zoologpcal Garden for the capita! city. In the 
middle of the park, studded with groups of trees, stood 
Belvedere House. lts terrace overlooked a rich expanse 
of verdure — its flights of steps were environed by 
flowering creepers—its ponds were covered with lotus 
and water-lilies—its g^ardens were encircled with various 
trees, the banyan, the almond,the bamboo,the cotton-tree, 
and even by some specimens of the peerless Amherstia. 
Christmas week and New Tear’s Day of 1875 were 
spent in comparative seclusion, after the news of my 
father’s death in England. But when the short period 
of mouming allowable to public men had expired, my 
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wife and I began to receive society at Belvedere. In 
that lovely winter season, no cbanges of weather aflFected 
our garden parties, and the lengthening shadows from 
Oriental foliage feil on gaily dressed crowds. At the 
evening parties it was difficult to keep our guests 
collected in the spacious hall-room, so many were the 
attractions to stroll on the terraces and in the gardens. 

As the hot weather approached, my wife, her sister, 
my daughter and my son Henry went up to Darjeeling 
in the eastem Himalayas, and took up their quarters in 
the house named “ The Shrubhery,” where I had heen 
during the previous autumn. I followed them there 
after a brief tour in South Behar, to see the canals 
of irrigation drawn from the Sone rirer. Meanwhile I 
had caused a glass-room with wooden framework to be 
added to the house, and from it I formed my study. 
There I could sit and work, vrith the Kinchinjunga 
group of mountains, more than twenly-nine thousand 
feet above sea level, in full sight—sometimes obscured 
hy clouds at noon, hut often seeming to he on fire at 
sunrise, and hlushing pink at sunset. My gaze reached 
far below also, right down to blue depths of valleys with 
streams not four thousand feet above sea level. Thus 
my eye could take in at one glance some twenty-five 
thousand feet of mountain altitude. The vegetation in 
these eastem Himalayas was far richer than that which 
I had seen at Simla in the western Himalayas. The 
tree-ferns especially were among the most ezqnisite 
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ornaments of the vegetable kingdom. Indeed irom 
this glass-room, I used daily to behold one of tbe finest 
views to be seen in any country from a civilised and 
inbabited position. 

Witb tbis memory is mingled one melancboly in¬ 
cident. It bad been my good fortune to appoint an old 
Bugby scboolfellow, Mr. Woodrow, as Director of 
PubUc Instruction. One afternoon be bad come to my 
glass-room witb some departmental business. During 
the course of the business, bis breatb seemed to fail 
him. I stopped work, and asked him to divert bimself 
by looking around. He was a man of culture, and said 
tbat the sight did bim good. Indeed it was a sight of 
almost uneartbly magnificence, for tbe sky and tbe moun- 
tains bad an etbereal colouring whicb looked like the 
light from anotber world. I did not foresee tbat tbis 
would be bis last look on Nature. Presently music 
struck up, for there was a garden parly in the grounds, 
and I suggested tbat we should join the ladies. At 
first be mixed witb the company; hut, bis distress 
retumiug, be went home. I never saw bim more; 
for tbat nigbt bis heart suddenly ceased beating. 

Inside the Darjeeling mountains tbat summer, I bad 
an experience wbich could hardly be matcbed any where 
else. For I visited the Boeddhist monasteries of Sikkim, 
witb the experienced help of Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Edgar. Embosomed in the lower valleys near tbe base 
of the Kincbinjunga group of snowy mountains, there 
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lay these monastic stractures of the new or debased 
Booddhism. I found them to be most romantic and 
quaint, with their bamboo roofs in the form of umbrellas 
supported by gigantic poles—looking at a distance like 
enormous mushrooms—with their stone walls of massive 
thickness, their frescoes depicting a grotesque mythology, 
their paintings and carvings on wood of much artistic 
originality, and here or there their colouring of the 
deepest and richest hues. The monks were handsomely 
and comfortably clad ; being free from all prejudice or 
caste, they entertained me after my severe marching 
with delicieus fare. They invited me to their chapels, 
that I might hear their sacred music and witness the 
performance of their service. The music was produced 
by long horns of brass. So far as I could read their 
hearts, they feit a sincere faith in the strange and fan* 
tastic doctrines they had to maintain. To be confined 
amidst walls of rock, and beits of forests with luxuriant 
vegetation, to gaze ever aloft towards pinnacles of snow, 
hlled them with dreamy sentiments to be feit rather 
than expressed. In one monastery I met with a group 
of images, the most curious ever seen by me in India. 
It really was a representation of the Boeddhist Triad, 
the three figures being in terra-cotta more than twice 
the life-size, beautifuUy limned and moulded. The 
centre figure was sexless, indicating the abstract divinity. 
On its right was the priest to preach the law of faith, 
on its left was the supreme magistrate with a sword to 
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enforce the same. As I sketched this remarkable monu¬ 
ment, an aged monk in his red robes sat with me. As 
I rosé to depart, be took me by tbe band and said, “ I 
am old and failing; I sball soon go to join tbem ”— 
pointing to the figfures. 

SborÜy afterwards I came across tbe habitat of the 
largest kinds of rhododendron—tbe trunk being tbirty 
feet high, the leaf a foot long, the bark full of red 
moisture. The flower was of varying colour for each 
tree, crimson, pink or saffron-white; and each group of 
bloom was nearly as large as a man’s head. Tbe alti- 
tude was about twelve thousand feet above sea-level, and 
even in the mildest season sweeping mists bleacbed the 
glorieus bloom. The background was the finest in the 
World, as yet known to geographers, for it consisted of 
Mounts Everest and Kinchinjunga the two highest 
peaks ever discovered. 

My predecessor, Sir George Campbell, had handed 
over to me the business of the Government in perfect 
order, with no arrears in any of the numerous depart- 
ments, and with everything up • to date aU round. He 
also left a memorandum, expounding the then state of 
the Administration, and recapitulating all current ques- 
tions. From that point I took up the threads of this 
immense concern. On every point of interest that came 
before me, I recorded a minute. Subsequently I had 
these minutes printed and bound up in two volumes. 
I have often feit thankful that this precaution was 
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taken, because in the.se volumes my whole policy stands 
recorded., together with what I did or did not think, 
what I did or did not intend, in every particolar over a 
vast area. Mr. (afterwards Sir Mountstuart) Grant- 
Duff visited me as a traveller. I showed. him the 
volumes of the minutes, and he seemed struck by the 
forest, almost jungle, of subjects with which an Indian 
Governor has to deal. My first advisers Rivers Thomp¬ 
son and Steuart Bayley departed. Then I made Mr. 
Ross Mangles my Chief Secretary; he had won the 
Victoria Cross for valour in the time of the Mutinies ; 
and his services to me were most valuable. The sub¬ 
jects that came before me were not only diverse and 
striking, but were nearly all foreign to my previous ei- 
perience in other parts of India. Thus I was introduced 
each day to fresh fields of thought and action. In this 
way the work, however hard it might be, had for me a 
peculiar charm, and was incidentally lightened by many 
diversions. In many matters, social and other, I was 
excellently assisted by Captain Frith of the Royal 
Artillery who had joined me as Aide-de-Camp. 

In the summer and early autumn, say from June to 
October, Bengal was par exceUence a river-kingdom. 
The water, swollen by rain in the plains, and by melting 
of Himalayan snows—^rose in the rivers and streams, 
causing them to form a network of navigable channels 
in a vast and thickly peopled region. At that season 
land transit was suspended, and the trunk lines, the 
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highways, the by-paths, were all of water. Boats were 
the only means of transit, superseding carts, wagons, 
vans; thus every agriculturist became for the nonce a 
boatman. I availed myself to the full of this unrivalled 
facility of water-traflSc, possessed by no other Province 
of India in a like degree, for inspecting the distant parts 
of my territories. 

The State barge “Rhotas,” towed by the river- 
steamer “ Sir William Peel,” was the most amusing 
thing I ever possessed. Besides her excellent cabins, 
she had a long saloon and a still longer deck, and these 
could be used for social purposes. On Sundays there 
would be divine service in the saloon, the ship’s heil 
sounding on deck, and in the absence of a chaplain I 
would read the prayers myself On a week-day I would 
arrivé in the " Ehotas ” opposite a large Civil station. 
On that day there would be a reception on board for the 
European society, on the next day one for the Natives; 
and then I would depart for another station. The two 
vessels, steamer and barge, were steered and managed, 
through rapid currents and tortuous channels, with a 
skill that commanded my admiration, and I shall ever 
remember my old river-captain. On most evenings we 
stopped in time to afford to me and my staff an oppor* 
tunity of rowing. Though a ’prentice hand I acted as 
stroke oar, and we were not a practised crew. At all 
events we had strength enough to row ag^inst the 
Ghnges stream, though I recoUect that once the ciurent 
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nearly overcame us. Attached to the barge was a little 
steam launch the “Fanny,” in charge of a fine old 
Moslem lascar, a vessel most useful for ascending lesser 
streams, penetrating creeks and so forth. The lascar 
used to take his soundings and cry out monotonously 
“ Teen bum, mila nay ”—or “ three fathoms, touched 
nothing,” which indicated a safe depth for us. Thus 
we gave him the sobriquet of “ Mila Nay.” The 
launch was attached to the barge by a hawser, and as 
the big vessel turned round or swerved at a sharp angle 
in a narrow river, lashing the water into waves, and 
dashing it against the banks—the dances and the gyra> 
tions of the “ Fanny ” were laughable to the spectators, 
while Mila Nay bore his tossing with proud composure. 

Once I gave a hall on board the “ Ehotas,” opposite 
a gi-eat station on the Ganges. The invitations were 
issued long beforehand, the guests being invited to 
assemble at a specified landing-place at seven in the 
evening of the day fixed. On the forenoon of that day, 
spectators at the station could see no large vessel on 
the broad surface of the Ganges. In the aftemoon, 
however, the “ Ehotas ” with her steamer appeared, and 
anchored at a convenient distance from the shore. At 
nightfall her sides were illuminated, and then she lay 
one mass of resplendence on the dark water, casting her 
tremulous reflections towards the shore. Then she sent 
forth her pinnaces with smart lascar crews, led by the 
little “ Fanny ” under Mila Nay’s guidance. One 
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piimace fetched the military band from the station; 
the “ Fanny ” and the other pinnaces brought the 
guests, whom I received at the barge’s gangway. The 
deck had been polished as a dancing floor, the saloon 
was a Capital supper-room. The dancing was kept up 
till past midnight, and in the small hours the pinnaces 
took back the guests, who tumed to take their last look 
at the barge in all her splendour. Then the numerous 
lights were put out, and early the next moming she 
was off again. The spectators from the station looked 
at the Ganges once more vacant without any tracé of 
what had happened the night before. . 

In Eastem Bengal I was struck not only by the 
enormous number, but also by the marked variety 
in build and rigging, of the Native craft. By these 
separate specialities the vessels were adapted to the 
strength of currents in certain rivers, and to the force 
of monsoon winds in others. The building yards raised 
my respect for indigenous enterprise in the construction 
of boats. Sometimes as a flotUla approached me under 
fuU sail, the horizon would be broken by objects which 
seemed like moving towers of brilliant white; set off 
by the rich foliage of the landscape around. One day 
the inhabitants of Dacca, the capita! of Eastern Bengal— 
under the leadership of Nawab Abdul Ghani, the chief 
Moslem in that part of the country—were pleased to 
hold an Oriental boat-race in my honour. Having 
regard to the exquisite stioicture of the boats and the 
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elegance of the sails, that was the most picturesque 
regatta I ever saw. 

I studied the manner in which floating cities of 
boats were regularly established for several months 
yearly, but never at the same points from year to year 
owing to the vagaries of the river. Yet each one of 
these cities had its fixed name. This arrangement was 
made hecause in each season the cargoes from one class 
of boats had to be transhipped to another class on 
account of the currents and the winds. At the point of 
transhipment, which was variable according to the 
action of the river, the floating city of boats was set 
up. The vessels were in parallel rows just like streets, 
and smaller boats were lashed together so as to affbrd 
roadways. Merchants in their larger boats would ex- 
change goods and arrange transactions. Business 
would grow, markets. would be filled, supplies accum- 
ulated; and all this on the bosom of mighty rivers 
miles away from shore. 

Once I made an expedition to the waters of the 
upper Brahmaputra, on board the “ Ehotas,” in order 
to visit the Province of Assam. That Province had 
recently been erected into a Chief Commissionership, 
independent of the Bengal Government. But it was 
partly to draw its supply of officers and men from me 
in Bengal for its various Civil services. I therefore 
wished to ascertain what would be demanded from my 
resources. So I moored the "Khotas” at a point 
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opposite the hill-station of Shillong, the capitfil of 
Assam. Thence I rode up to the mountain retreat to 
confer with the authorities. I was there most kindly 
received by my friend, Colonel Keatinge, V.C., the 
Chief Commissioner. Then I retumed to the river and 
to my vessel. The waters being very high, the 
Brahmaputra had hecome like an inland sea between 
mountain-ranges. So I decided to take a good sweep 
up stream to see the upper valley. The potency of the 
current prevented me from ascending at any great 
speed, hut the memory of views, beheld at intervals 
between the flying clouds, will never he effaced. On 
the north from time to time peaks of perpetual snow, in 
the eastem extremity of the Himalayas, were clear cut 
in the distant azure. Under them would he layer after 
layer of clouds, the upper surfaces of which were 
coloured by the sun’s rays. Beneath them again would 
be beits of forest interspersed with tea-gardens—and 
then a line of pea-green cultivation right down to the 
river’s margin. The river itself was dotted with lines 
and groups of country boats, in every yariety of build, 
rigging, and sail. Here and there a river-steamer 
would complete the wondrous combination of the scene. 

Thus I leamed to appreciate the elements of which 
the Bengalis in their entirety were constituted. The 
supposition was that the Bengalis had an intellectual 
superiority over all the Indian races, hut were of a 
gentler, milder type than others, not addicted to 
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rough pursuits, and never enlisting in the Army. 
Whether this supposition were quite true or not, re- 
garding Bengalis on land, I found it to be not at all 
correct respecting Bengalis on the water. Be the 
landsmen what they might—and many of them were 
more or less boatmen also—the watermen proper showed 
energy of physique, fibre of resolution, nerve, and 
presence of mind. The Bengali river-sailors, indeed, 
were in their hard and arduons calling not surpassed by 
any race in India certainly, and perhaps not in Asia. 
They were more Moslem than Hindu, and there was 
the ethnological question as to how far they were of the 
same hlood as the landsmen proper. Still I could not 
estimate fuUy the composite character of the Bengali 
nationality without taking into account the brave, 
sinewy, and hardy watermen of the eastern river-system. 

Towards the end of 1875 we were joyously pre¬ 
paring for the arrival of the Prince of Wales by sea 
at the moutb of the Hooghly. His Royal Highness 
would be received by the Viceroy and the Government 
of India, and would be the guest of Lord Northbrook 
at Government House in Calcutta. The assemblage 
for Native Sovereign Princes of Northern Indiït was 
to be there. The arrangements for their sojourn in 
the Capital were to be made by the Indian Foreign 
Ofl&ce. The part taken by myself, and my officers, 
and hy the people under my charge, was local only, 
and subsidiary to the plans of the Govemor-General. 
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So I shall mention those matters alone in which I was 
concerned. 

Still, the capita], then as always, was under my 
Government. I was answerable for order and safety, 
so all precautions were taken under my own cognisance. 
At my side was my old friend Mr. (now Sir Stuart) 
Hogg, as head of the Police and of the Municipality. 
TJpon his activity and watchfulness every reliance was 
justly placed. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta, as a great community, 
would offer their own entertainments for the gracious 
acceptance of His Boyal Highness. Accordingly, I 
had the honour of presiding over a mixed meeting of 
Europeans and Natives convened with this view. 
Three entertainments were proposed; first, a hall to 
be given in the Town Hall by tbe European society; 
second, an Oriental entertainment by the Native 
community; third, an illumination in which the re¬ 
sources of all sections were to be combined. We were 
not satisfied with scattered illuminations by public- 
spirited individuals without combination. On the 
contrary, we held that the illuminations should be con- 
tinuous and unbroken, along a given line of imposing 
length and commanding situation. Such a line was 
accordingly chosen, beginning at the Belvedere bridge, 
fringing the Mydan Park all round, till it reached the 
head of a main Street into the city. Then it was to 
follow that Street on to a great square surrounded 
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mainly by public buildings. On this line, about four 
miles long, tbere were many public buildings. Those 
whicb were governmental would be lighted up by the 
Government, tbose which were municipal by the 
Municipality. Many houses, again, were private; tbose 
whicb belonged to ricb men would be lighted up by 
their owners; those which belonged to poorer men 
would be lighted up with the aid of municipal funds 
or of general subscription. But throughout the line, 
the lighting up was to be uninterrupted and upon a 
uniform principle. 

I steamed down the Hooghly to its mouth in the 
“ Bhotas ” barge, with my staff and Mr. Mangles, to 
meet the “ Serapis,” the ship conveying His Eoyal 
Highness and suite, among whom was Sir Bartle Frere. 
That evening the “ Ehotas ” was illuminated, and 
reposed as a resplendent mass on the broad bosom of 
the estuary. The next day we all steamed up to 
Calcutta, and at the landing-place the Address by the 
Municipality was presented to JEis Boyal Highness, 
who read a gracious reply.. I then proceeded through 
a road lined with éager though quiet crowds of 
Natives to Government House, in company with the 
Duke of Sutherland, who was in His Boyal Highness’ 
suite. Then I stood at the top of the great flight of 
steps, together with Lady Emma Baring and my wife, 
behind Lord Northbrook as he received His Boyal 
Highness. My daughter was with the other ladies 
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assembled in the drawing-room to meet His Boyal 
Highness and suite. 

Then I hastened back to Belvedere, which had 
become fiUed with guests, among whom was Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Monier) Williams. My personal Staff had 
to he strengthened for this busy occasion, and among 
the extra Aides-de-Camp was my son Henry. The next 
day at eventide His Royal Highness stood on the great 
balcony of Government House, facing the Mydan Park, 
to see the fixed line of illuminations lighted up in its 
several parts on signals being given. Proud I feit of 
the Capital city, then under my adrainistration, when 
structure after structure hurst into light, with regularity 
of succession. Then the Prince passed in procession 
along the great street and through the square, with 
the acclamation of the people in their multitudinous 
swarms. 

One aftemoon I was to arrange, in honour of the 
Royal visit, a vast garden party in the Belvedere 
grounds for the European and Native community, in- 
cluding aU the Native Princes from other parts of India 
besides my own Provinces. After that I was to have 
the privilege of entertaining His Royal Highness at 
a banquet. Before all this actually caine about, I was 
to call at Government House and escort His Royal 
Highness—who was accompanied by l)r. (afterwards Sir 
Joseph) Fayrer—for a brief inspection of one among the 
Principal- Hospitals. Next we were to pass through 
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my new Zoological Gardens which His Royal Higbness 
had graciously consented to declare to be open. But 
my thoughts would wander towards my house and 
grounds, where my wife and daughter with my StafE 
were receiviug the most numerous and diversified assem¬ 
blage that had ever been gathered in that quarter. 
At length I was thankful to be able to conduct His 
Eoyal Higbness to the terrace of Belvedere, facing 
the brilliant throng in the Oriental landscape. As 
the entertainment proceeded, select troops of war- 
like dancers, and other performers of national games 
from the distant frontiers of my territoxies. passed 
in parade to do homage to His Royal Higbness. 
Then they executed their martial movements with 
a rude discipline, but with infinite picturesqueness. 
The spectacle was at its height from sunset to night- 
fall, for then the illumination was arranged to creep 
over the scene, mingling with the light of depart- 
ing day. At nightfall the house was so lighted up 
as to coruscate against the dark sky, the roof-line, 
the Windows, the terraces, being all outlined by lamps. 
After the departure of the company, the illuminations 
were still kept up for the banquet which shortly 
followed. 

Wlien His Royal Higbness departed from Calcutta 
I went just ahead to Behar, in order to be present 
at the reception in Patna which the Commissioner 
Mr. Metcalfe had organised in honour of His Royal 
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Higbness’ visit. Behar was the country of the elephant 
stables, which were kept by a territorial aristocracy. 
So the Native gentry bad a noble parade of richly- 
caparisoned elepbants. This spectacle was truly Indian, 
and notbing but Indian tbroughout. His Eoyal 
Higbness then departed by train for northem India. 

Ketuming to Calcutta I leamed to my sorrow tbat 
Lord Nortbbrook had resolved to resign bis high office 
in the ensuing spring. Afterwards we leamed tbat 
Lord Lytton would be his soccessor. It was now 
January 1876, and I had leisure to set the house of 
my own Government in order, as I contemplated re- 
tuming to England in the spring also. 

I had been busy for more than a year with im¬ 
portant matters relating to every part of my extensive 
charge. During the winter session of 1874-5, and now 
duringtbat of 1875-6, I presided over the proceedings 
of the Legislative Council of Bengal. I feit grateful 
for the unfailing support which its Members accorded 
to me both as regards procedure and policy. The 
foremost point was the further improvement of the laws 
affecting landlord and tenant, involving the rents, 
tenures and occupancies. I was willing to guard the 
Permanent Settlement, as guaranteed by the faith of 
Government, and to maintain the position of the zemin- 
dars, or landlords, as part of that Settlement. But 
I thought that the safeguards, • which several of 
my predecessors had adopted for the security of the 
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subordinate rights in the soil, should be still further 
developed, according to tbe progress of agricultural 
industry. As tbere were, in my time, no agrarian dis- 
turbances among the tenantry, on the one hand, and as 
the zemindars, - according to their public organs, were 
in my favour, on the other hand—I ventured to hope 
that the balance had been evenly held. 1 arranged to 
exfend the existing works of irrigation in the thirsty 
tracts of South Behar. My river-journeys had taught 
me how to protect low-lying tracts of vast extent from 
the invasion of floods. In the general plan of the need- 
ful embankments, I had the aid of Colonel Haig my 
old friend of the Central Provinces. With the advice 
of Dr. Schhch the Conservator, I caused many forests in 
hilly and outlying tracts to be brought under scientific 
conservancy. 1 especially attended to the sundarbunds, 
that is the forests which are threaded by a labyrinth 
of creeks near the junction of the mouths of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra. I had seen that from 
these forests some of the best wood for boat-building 
was drawn. 

In no part of India did Public Instruction or 
National Educatiou affect the public mind so much 
as in Bengal; therefore it bad my continuous care. 
Eegarding elementary Education and middle-class or 
secondary Education, I had a fair scope without let or 
hindrance. I thought that such Education operating 
on a Virgin soil, ought to educe genius wherever found. 
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So my predecessors and I arranged a system of scholar- 
ships, whereby a peasant youth of genius might in 
an elementary school win a scholarship to sustain him 
in a middle-class school. Thence by similar means 
he might ascend to a superior school, to a college, and 
at length to the University. 

But I lamented that the higher instruction was too 
exclusively literary, and too little directed to physical 
Science. The mind of the rising generation was tumed 
almost entirely to professions already overstocked, while 
the knowledge that might conduce to industrial success 
was neglected. When striving to remedy this I found 
great difficnlty, owing to the constitution of the Calcntta 
University, which was not for Bengal alone but for all 
the countries inclnded in the Bengal Presidency, and 
was under the Government of India direct. Thus while 
Madras and Bombay had üniversities of their own. 
Bengal had no University for itself, but only a share 
in the General University of Calcntta. I asked that 
Bengal might have her own University, especially in 
order that we might cause physical Science to be taken 
up by a nationality quite capable of following it. 

In order to ensure the success of our elementary 
instruction in physical Science, I myself studied 
the particulars with the assistance of my scientific 
officers botanical, Chemical, and biological—and wrote 
many minutes of my own directing the steps to be 
taken. In these matters I received particularly valuable 
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assistance from Dr. King the Curator of the Botanica! 
Gardens. I had to read the leading text-books and 
other Works setting forth the latest ideas and results in 
each branch of Science. The evenings which happened 
to be free from company were usually devoted to these 
studies, and many hours in the daytime also, so far as 
they could be spared from my regular duties. 

At Calcutta the Boman Catholic College of St. 
Xavier, in common with my own Protestant Colleges, 
received State-aid for Education. It thus became my 
duty to attend the public functions and occasions of 
them all, thus witnessing their eflSciency. The Protestant 
Missionary Colleges were quite as good as our Govern¬ 
ment institution called the Presidency College. It was 
noteworthy that physical Science was well taught at 
St. Xavier’s; indeed one of the best instructors of my 
day in the higher physics was the Beverend Father 
Lafont. 

The condition of the poor Christians in Calcutta 
partly of pure European descent, but mostly Eurasian 
or East Indian, attracted benevolent attention in many 
quarters—especially in reference to educational require- 
ments. Their cause was impressively and pathetically 
pleaded by Archbishop Baly. 

As the people in my Province were growing fast in 
every branch of the national life, it was desirable that 
such growth should be accurately measured and re- 
corded. Therefore I strove to develop the statistical 
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bureau, which was placed uuder the immediate charge 
of Mr. Cotton a talented and rising oflBcer in my 
Secretariat. 

At the instance of Sir William Hunter the distin- 
guished Editor of the “ Gazetteer of the Indian Empire,” 

I arranged the completion of the work for Bengal 
by detaching several selected Civil servants for the 
purpose. 

At this time I hecame anxious to confer an elective 
franchise on the citizens of Calcutta—Native as well 
as European—^for filling the places in their municipal 
Corporation. I surrendered willingly my power and 
patronag'e in the appointment of Municipal Gommis- 
sioners. These seemed to be the only means of in- 
ducing the educated middle class of Bengalis to live 
contentedly under local administration, and to realise 
to their ovra minds the duties of citizenship. By the 
irony of fate, whatever of justice or generosity there 
was in ray intentions, proved unavailing—^for I incurred 
more trouble with this than with any measure of my 
administration. Indeed if I suffered unpopularity 
during any of my undertakings in Bengal, it was 
in this; for I was said to be in advance of my time. 
However the thing was righteous and necessary; so 
it was done, notwithstanding the difiBculty in the first 
instance of getting the Native municipal electors to 
comprehend their electoral duties. 

I was struck by the progress of sanitation in 
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Calcutta, since I first knew the capita! in 1848 and 
again in 1860—owing to the grand works that had 
been constructed for water-supply and drainage. If a 
sporadic case of cholera, or other malignant sickness, 
occurred, I used to have its causes hunted up and traced 
to their source by sanitary oflScers, just as detectives 
were employed to track out crime. Even gangrene 
in one of the city hospitals was, by full enquiry, 
ascertained by us to arise from certain drains, and 
was, after this discovery, prevented. 

Secondly to the Government itself was the High 
Court of Judicature and I was on the best terms with 
the Chief Justice, first Sir Bichard Couch and then Sir 
Bichard Garth, For the national welfare of a mixed 
community, European and Native, the dispensing of 
criminal justice was of the utmost moment. I had the 
power to mitigate sentences or to pardon entirely. If 
that power were to be exercised with undue leniency, 
or under pressure of emotional or sectional opinion, 
then moral mischief must ensue. I strove to support 
this great tribunal when it had vindicated the suprem- 
acy of the law under difiBcult conditions, especially 
too when it was holding a judicial balance between the 
European and the Native. On several occasions I was 
somewhat tried and even tempted; but as the Judg^s 
stood firm, I would stand by them. Notably, in one 
case, not by itself important, but of some consequence 
because European interests were concemed, there was 
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clamour in Calcutta against the High Court’s action, 
and the voices reached even as far as England. But 
the Court prevailed, as I declioed to interfere with 
the sentences. A sad case was one where a European 
soldier lay under death sentence for murderously shoot- 
ing a Native. Pressure was put upon me by several 
organs of public opinion, and I received touching 
memorials or petitions. But the poor man had been 
convicted by a jury of his own countrymen; the 
Judge who passed the sentence, and the High Court 
headed by the Chief Justice, held that there was no 
just ground for interference; and I could see none 
after anzious thought. So I had sorrowfully to say 
that the law must take its course. 

It was difficult for me to see personally as much 
of the Natives of the humbler classes as I had seen in 
Northern and Central India. But with the upper class, 
and especially with the educated middle class, I had 
much intercourse. I used to hold evening receptions 
at Belvedere for Natives alone, when I could attend 
to them fuUy, which I could not do at mixed 
parties, when much of my attention would be given to 
European ladies and gentlemen. I would also take 
the Natives for a few hours on a trip down the river 
in my barge the “ Rhotas,” when their own Brahmin 
servants were on board to take care of them. The men, 
however, who most required my observation belonged 
to the educated middle class. Among them were men 
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who, to my great satisfaction, bought with their 
savings small landed freeholds at Decca and elsewhere. 
In this category were tbose who conducted the Ver- 
nacular Press. I gave interviews almost daüy to 
members of this class. I then perceived the germ of 
that which has siuce grown into the well-known move- 
ment hearing the name of the National Congp*ess, or 
other designation. The movement, however, though 
beginning, had not gone far in my time. The desires 
and aspirations, which the men explained to me, were 
such as would find favour with any enlightened Govern¬ 
ment, and I nsed to assore them that these were the 
very things at which I was aiming on their behalf. 
Such assurance disarmed them, and as they saw that 
my policy really conduced thereto, they became well- 
wishers of mine. Still the Vemacular Press often used 
such language regarding British Eule, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India asked my opinion upon the subject. 
After causing a great number of extract-passages to 
be translated and coUated—I replied that there was 
often wild exaggeration in urging claims which were to 
some extent based on justice. Sometimes, too, aspira¬ 
tions were indicated which could not be seriously or 
practically meant;—such for instance as the idea that 
Natives should control the finances while Europeans 
answered for war and for national defence. Still there 
was at bottom far more of loyalty than of dis- 
loyaJty, There was never-failing acknowledgment of 
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the inany good and great things which the British 
had done. 

It was noteworthy that in the numeroos addresses 
I received from the Natives in all parts of the country 
—documents which have lionourably laden my book- 
shelves—a grateful mention of the famine relief in 
1874 was universally and invariably made. The im- 
pression left by that large measure on the Native 
mind was evidently profound, not only in those 
districts that had been distressed, but also in those 
which had been free from distress and had looked on 
with sympathy. 

The Brahmo sect which had originally consisted of 
Keshab Chunder Sen’s foUowers, was in my time be- 
coming subdivided into parties. I saw that it had 
succeeded in destroying modern Hinduism, without 
adopting Christianity. It was rather endeavouring to 
re-establish the ancient Hinduism of Vedic or pre¬ 
historie times. The men were in my time apparenÜy 
devoted to quasi-relig^ous philosophy rather than 
to practical politics. They may have modified their 
practice subsequently. 

In Bengal, as elsewhere in India, I strove to invest 
Natives with honorary functions, magisterial municipal, 
educational. My idea was to make them participators 
in institutions towards which they might entertain a 
patriotic feeling, and for which they might be disposed 
to make a stand in the event of national danger. In 
s 2 
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this policy I feit, or fancied, that public opinion re- 
garded me as being in advance of my time. 

There were three Natives who enjoyed much of my 
confidence as advisers. The Keverend Krishna Mohun 
Baneijee an AngUcan clergyman, thougb originally a 
high-caste Hindu, did, without at all derogating from 
his clerical status, keep up the most recent knowledge 
regarding the nationality from which he had sprung. 
To me he was the most interesting Beng^i of my time. 
Kristo Das Pal, the Editor of the “ Hindu Patriot ” 
was an outspoken and candid censor, though to my 
Government a benevolent critic. I had great pleasure 
in nominating him to be a Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. Nawab Abdul Latif was, as re- 
gards modem requirements, tbe best informed Moslem 
in my Provinces. He used to lament to me that his 
co-religionists were falling behind the Hindus in educa- 
tion, and must therefore be beaten in the competition of 
life. 

The winter was always busy and lively in Calcutta, 
and at Belvedere I was often favoured by the company 
of visitors from England. Among these were, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Robert) Fowler, the London City mag- 
nate and the Member of Parliament—Mr. Brand, after¬ 
wards High Sheriff of Surrey—Miss Carpenter, who 
came on an educational and benevolent mission—Mr. 
and Mrs. Corbett, the latter of whom wrote a charming 
book of travel. The approaching departure of Lord 
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Napier of Magdèla, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armj, caused the public mind to revert with pride and 
gratitude to his deeds of war in India and in Africa. I 
presided at the meeting in the Town Hall which pro- 
posed the erection of an equestrian statue at Calcutta, 
and I became Chairman of the Conunittee for executing 
this memorial. 

During my tours, I visited the river-bank where 
Bishop Cotton met his death. A steamer had been 
moored alongside; from its deck to the bank had been 
stretched a plank without railing. Having just conse* 
crated a cemetery, he was'retuming to the vessel, but 
missed his footing on the plank, feil into the Ganges 
current, and was never seen again. I remember re> 
ceiving from the chaplain, Mr. Edgar Jacob (Bishop of 
Newcastle), a despatch announcing the death of Bishop ' 
Milman, which I attributed partly to prolonged visita- 
tions in the region of the Brahmaputra. Near the foot 
of the Darjeeling Hills, I saw the treacherous beauty of 
the vegetation which tempted Lady Canning to stop 
for sketching, and so inhale the malaria which caused 
her fatal illness. 

One day early in spring I wrote to Lord Northbrook 
asking him to grant me an interview. In the aftemoon 
I drove from Belvedere to Government House, and then 
explained to him that, having completed my two years 
of office, I wished to resign before the spring should be 
over, and return to England. In the kindest termg 
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possible he deprecated my proposed retirement. As I 
drove home, and passed under the great gateway of 
Belvedere Park, I feit that by my own resolve the virtue 
of my high office was leaving me. Shortly afterwards I 
received a letter from Lord Korthbrook, particularly 
advising me to stay yet another year. I had such 
faith in his knowledge and his friendship, that I agreed 
to do so. 

In due course I stood once more in uniform at the 
head of the flight of steps in Government House, be- 
hind Lord Northbrook as he received Lord Lytton, his 
successor. Everyone welcomed with romantic interest 
the poet-peer as Govemor-General. Soon after that I 
was on the landing-place on the Hooghly bank to witness 
the departure of my old friend Lord Napier of Magd&la. 

Then I accompanied Lord Lytton in carriage drives 
all through Calcutta and its suburbs—explaining to him 
the various institutions, the material improvements, the 
s^nitation, and everything that concemed the well-being 
of a great urban population. When shortly afterwards 
I had the honour of receiving His Lordship at dinner in 
Belvedere, I caused the table to be covered with water- 
lilies and the bloom of flowering shrubs—all from my 
grounds—while the exquisite Amherstia flowers hung 
from the candelabras. He exclaimed—“ What beautiful 
flowers! ” I explained that they were not gardener’s 
flowers at all, but came from the indigenous shrubs and 
plants of the Bengal territories. 
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Presently I made in Nepal a short tour which still 
shines like a star in my mental firmament. Starting 
from my own territories in Bebar, I rode through the 
belt of jungle and the wooded hills, which are the 
defensive outworks given by Nature to this Hill State. 
Ascending to the valley and reaching Katmandu, I 
was most kindly received by the Resident, Mr. Girdle- 
stone. I was presented to the King, had an interview 
with the famous Minister Jang Behadnr, ohserved the 
troops during their exercises and manoeuvres, visited the 
temples, traversed the fertile plateau, mounted to a 
height whence the snowy ranges could he seen separating 
us from Thibet, and enjoyed facilities for studying 
the politics of this, the most noteworthy of all the 
Himalayan States. 

The scenery was very pretty, hut not at all com- 
parable to that of Cashmere. The Hindu architecture, 
with Chinese style and ornamentation, was marvellous, 
not paralleled elsewhere in the empire. lts effect was 
richly composite and quaintly picturesque, in material, 
in form, and in colour. 

The aspect of the King was undemonstrative, as he 
reigned hut nominally, without a thought of ruling. 
The ruler was Jang Behadur; and I gazed intently at 
the man, whom I had ever regarded with misgiving, 
despite his admitted qualities. The sanguinary bar- 
barism of his youth had been subdued by occasional 
contact with civilisation and by old age. His face and 
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mien were as a mask and a panoply, to hide the conscious 
tracés of the shocking scenes he had seen and the bloody 
deeds he had done. I just fancied I could read a little 
of his past life from his countenance, and that was all. 
But having won his points, he had ruled with rude 
justice and with mother wit. His worth was afterwards 
proved by the fact that his work survived him. 

The real hirthplace of the Goorkha warrior-brood 
was a valley secluded from Enropean eyes. But from 
my inspection of the stout and stannch infantry near 
Katmandu, I could understand the saying that, were it 
not for the British power, the Nepalese would burst 
their hilly bounds and sweep over the plains of Bengal. 
There were no fortresses; and the Nepalese said they 
wanted none, because the Maker of mountains had 
vouchsafed to provide them with fortifications ! 

Then I joined my wife and daughter and sister-in> 
law at Darjeeling. Soon I heard that, on or about 
New Year’s Day 1877, an Imperial Assemblage would 
be held by the Viceroy Lord Lytton in Delhi, at which 
all Provinces of the Empire would be represented. I 
would certainly take part, together with my Bengal 
people, on that occasion. Then I was favoured by a 
letter from Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State, 
intimating that a baronetcy had been graciously con- 
ferred upon me by the Queen, in consideration of high 
services rendered during the Bengal famine. 

I narrowly escaped an accident which exemplified 
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the risks attending all horsemen on Himalayan bridle- 
roads. Close to Daijeeling I was riding quickly round 
a sharp corner on an Australian mare. Meeting an 
officer, I took my right hand ofE the rein to return his 
salute. At that moment my mare got her hind feet 
over the precipitous side of the roadway. I instantly 
slipped off to relieve her of weight, and tried to hold 
her up, hut in vain. She tore herself away from me 
and feil—in a second or so I heard a ciash—she had 
come upon the top of a great tree that rosé up from 
below. I ohtained assistance and extricated her from 
the tree. But she reached the shelving rocks at its 
base and swerved before I could catch her. Then she 
went down headlong till stopped by a stump which 
staked her. We made a sick-bed for her on the steep 
hillside and afforded medical treatment. But she died, 
not so much from the stake-wound as from the nervous 
shock. 

As tea-growing on the Darjeeling hill-slopes 
advanced apace, the European planters became the 
pioneers of British influence in that mountainous 
region. They formed themselves into a Volunteer 
Corps, and I used to give receptions and entertainments 
to encourage them in their patriotic efforts. 

At the end of that summer I marched among the 
higher mountains of Sikkim adjoining the Thibetan 
frontier. The policy was to develop our East-Hima- 
layan trade with those parts of Thibet which adjoined 
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us. Already Daqeeling, originally a small health-resort, 
had become an emporium for Thibetan and even Chinese 
products. Kiding, walking, climbing, I gained the van- 
tage-grounds on the frontier, whence I could take my 
sketches and observations. To one of my servants who 
was toiling up a mountain side with me, I said—“ Up 
there on the top you and I will see something grand.” 
He replied—“ Alas! what will a poor man see? To Your 
Honour, it will seem like the Hindu paradise—but to 
me it will look vacant and horrid.” Thus we reached 
the deep-lying valley where Dr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) 
Hooker discovered many of the beauteous species of 
rhododendron since introduced into England. Thence 
I ascended to a lake fifteen thousand feet above sea- 
level—of a cold cobalt colour in the moming light, 
with Kinchinjunga white in majesty behind it. Slightly 
descending we reached another lake, and behind it, 
ag^in, was Kinchinjunga in the rose-light of evening. 

After that we proceeded for three days along the 
frontier, from fourteen to sixteen thousand feet in 
altitude, between Sikkim and Thibet. A Thibetan 
boundary-commissioner had been sent from Lhassa, 
the Capital of Thibet, to meet me; and we together 
found the boundary marks all right. At first he could 
not understand my actual rank, but when he did, then 
suspicion seemed to awake in his mind as to why an 
officer in my position should be fond of sketching. 
Moreover my pictures, painted on British foregrounds. 
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included in their scope lovely backgrounds and 
snowy summits, all in Thibet. The sight of my 
efforts in water-colours made bim more suspicious than 
ever. The rocks, whereon I sat, would often be on the 
very border, and if I moved from one rock to another, 
there would be a Thibetan official to warn me wheh I 
was trespassing. I could not help reflecting that this 
man, who hailed from Thibet, was really a servant of 
the Chinese empire. Thus we two, boonding or 
climbing from rock to rock along the line of contact 
between two dominions, the British and the Chinese, 
were in this outlandish way representing the two most 
populous empires on the earth. 

One day a snow-storm—even in this the warmest 
season—overtook us. Our camp was on a frozen 
swamp, and I happening to awake in the night heard 
my followers and attendants coughing all round. So 
the next moming I struck my tents and taking leave 
of this lovely frontier with its chain of lakes, proceeded 
to altitudes less inclement in climate. 

In October, society at Darjeeling, headed by Lord 
and Lady Ulick Browne, gave a farewell entertainment 
to my vrife and me. After supper, in the toast-giving, 
my early departure was deplored. I left my wife at 
Darjeeling, whence she would travel direct .to Delhi 
about Christmas-time to meet me there for the Imperial 
Assemblage. 

I then rode down to the Ganges, and went on board 
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the “ Bhotas” while the rivers were still high. Thence 
I joined the river-system of the Brahmaputra. lake 
the öanges, the great Brahmaputra becomes hroken up 
iuto divers deltaic rivers, some hundreds of miles before 
it reaches the sea. Of these rivers the principal is the 
Megna—which may be said perhaps to have an inde¬ 
pendent source of its own. I wished to visit the Oivil 
Stations and the popidous islands near its mouth. One 
aftemoon, as we reached a certain point, a question arose 
as to whether the Civil Station of Noacolly shoold be 
taken first and the Megna mouth afterwards. Without 
any cogent reason either way, I happened to decide that 
Noacolly should be visited first. That decision was for 
me providential, for had I then gone on to the Megna 
mouth, we should have been caught in a cyclone and I 
might have gone down together with some hundreds of 
thousands of my people who, as will be presently seen, 
were lost that night. As it was, I anchored the 
“ Bhotas ” for a time. Early the next moming I steamed 
up to Noacolly, and there received a telegram from a 
neighbouring Magistrate, reporting that some cata- 
strophe had occurred near a place he named, but that 
no details were as yet known. I cut short my visit 
to Noacolly and steamed at full speed to the place 
indicated. Arriving there I quickly perceived that 
during the previous night a cyclone wave had rushed 
over whole tracts thickly populated, that the loss 
of life had been dreadful, that the boats were spoilt 
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or disabled, and that the rural society was for a time 
paralysed. It was fortunate that the first person who 
arrived on the scene should be myself, the veiy authority 
best able to do the needful. The survivors and sufferers 
must have regarded me with my steamer as a deus ex 
machina. I at once despatched the launch “ Fanny ” to 
the nearest telegraph station with messages to the author- 
ities, to send officials, policemen and boats, with supplies. 
This done, I went ashore the next moming with my 
Staff to inspect the scene of the deadly calamity. The 
task was somewhat sickening, as corruption sets in 
rapidly amidst heat and moistore. I learned that on 
the fateful eve, about three-quarters of a million of people 
had lain down to sleep without fear of any sort At 
midnight a cry arose—“ The water is on us! ” One wave 
came on with a dash and a sweep, in a cold cutting 
wind—then another wave, and yet another. The hap- 
less people, who had no time even to rise from their 
beds, were borne up and up, sometimes even their roofs 
were carried aloft with them. Thus they reached the 
tops of the trees that with thick helts environed the 
homesteads—and there they were arrested. For these 
trees had had thoms sharp and strong, which served as 
grappling hooks, and so held up the poor drowning 
souls. After ahout two hours the flood subsided and 
the people came down from their trees to their desolated 
hearths. The dead could not be coimted, but their 
number was believed to be over two hundred thousand. 
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The tale was so weird that I should hardly have credited 
it, had there not been verification at the moment and 
on the spot. 

The succoor which 1 had sent for soon arrived, and 
then the waters became alive with busy boats, as was to 
be expected in this river-kingdom. There was fear lest 
plundering and disorder should occur, as every official 
in the islands concemed—magistrate, policeman, tax- 
gatherer, postmaster, telegraphist, accountant, notary, all 
Natives—had been drowned. However, I placed-com¬ 
petent officials in charge, so that order might be restored 
and sufferers relieved throughout the islands. 

Itetuming in the “ Bhotas ” to central Bengal, I 
disembarked on the Ganges bank at the terminus of the 
raUway to Calcutta, in order to travel to the capita! by 
the night train. I was just about to enter my sleeping- 
carriage when a telegram was put into my hand. It 
proved to be from Sir Henry Norman at Calcutta— 
afterwards Governor of Jamaica and of Queensland— 
who was then acting as President of the Council in the 
absence of Lord Lytton up country—communicating 
from Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State, an offer to 
me of the Governorship of Bombay, in succession to Sir 
Philip Wodehouse, who would be retiring at the end of 
April 1877. The next moming, at Belvedere, I reflected 
that the offer was kindly made under conditions honour- 
able to me. Beports were rife of a coming famine in 
the Bombay Deccan in 1877, and of troubles with 
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Afghanistan which might put some strain on the mili¬ 
tary establishments of the Bombay Presidency. So I 
accepted the offer with due thanks and acknowledgments. 
That day I received from Lord Lytton a message by 
telegraph, expressing in the most gracious terms his 
gratification at what had occurred. My plan of retum- 
ing to England had now been, for the fourth time, 
upset, and in that respect the fates seemed against me. 

In the quiet of Belvedere I penned the conclnding 
part of my Administration Beport for Bengal, with 
some friendly and sympathetic words for the people, 
whom I had liked so well and whom I was abont to 
leave. I then made preparations for joining the Im¬ 
peria! Assemblage at Delhi. For Bengal—as for each 
one of the main divisions of the Indian Empire—a camp 
was to be set up at Delhi. To that camp I was to hring 
up with me a certain nnmber of my European officers 
and of my leading Natives. Lord Lytton was so good 
as to say that the Government of India would on this 
occasion confer titles of rank on a limited number of 
Natives, Hindu and Moslem, whom I might recommend 
for honour. Accordingly I was thankful to choose 
several men of both categories, for whom I had the 
highest regard. I was thns able to obtain for two 
eminently representative persons, Jotendro Mohan Ta- 
gore and Narendra Erishna, the highest titles which 
could be conferred on Hindus. They were truly notable 
in descent, in status, in good works* 
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Thus I arrived by railway at Delhi, with my circle 
of Bengal friends, ladies and gentlemen, European and 
Native. In the canvas vestibule of the big tent in 
my camp, I found my wife and daughter together 
with Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Lindsay, my son Henry, 
and others. My camp, like the other State camps, 
consisted of a long street of tents with the largest tent 
at one end. I looked round the camps of my brother 
Governors, and reflected with some pride that, though 
others might display more rank and dignity, none could 
show men with such large rentals as those of the 
territorial landlords whom I had brought with me 
from Bengal and Behar. At the head of our camps, 
the Viceregal camp had been organised with due form 
and ceremony. To it Lady Lytton and her suite lent 
an attractive grace. To me, as to other Governors, a 
silken banner was given, on one side of which my 
armorial hearings had been worked, and on the other 
side an inscription to the effect that it was a gift from 
the Queen-Empress. This was bome before me as I 
rode to the Assemblage on the Froclamation Day. 
Some of my brother Governors were saying that they 
might have some difficulty in suitably placing their 
banners when they retui'ned to England. I said that 
mine would exactly suit the old staircase in my 
ancestral home. 

Excellent chroniclers have described the day when 
the Queen was proclaimed Empress of India—that day 
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of the field with the cloth of gold, which was probably 
the laigest field ever instituted anywhere, and was 
possible only in India. Tartar conquerors and Mogcd 
Emperors had held enonnous displays of this character. 
But none had ever one so complete as this—and so 
comprehensive in its completeness. For it really com- 
prised all India from end to end. Lord Lytton gave 
State banquets evening after evening, and after each 
of them he made a notable speech to the company. 
He was highly gifted as an after-dinner speaker, 
and was a master of splendid language; indeed, the 
assemblies were aglow with bis speeches. 

After one of these banquets, my old friend Sir John 
Strachey, who had recently come from England as 
Finance Minister of India, took me aside, and said that 
the Govemor-General and bis Council were growing 
anxious regarding the prospects of famine in Southern 
and Western India. There was particular apprehension 
regarding the outlook in the Madras Fresidency, and 
the manner in which a possible crisis should be met. 
He added that the Govemor-General in Council wished 
to send a delegate of their own to Madras to see the 
distressed districts, to confer with the Govemor there 
and his officers, and to report the result to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Then he asked whether I could recom- 
mend anyone for such a deputation. I replied that I 
could not at the moment think of anyone; but that I 
could go myself, if my services should be acceptable. 
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He highly approved the idea, and doubtless spoke to 
Lord Lytton on the subject. The next day His Lord- 
ship sent for me and said that he was most desirous 
of thus deputing me. I replied that I should be proud 
to undertake the duty at His Lordship’s behest. He 
then said that not a day was to be lost, and that 
he would immediately nominate the officer to whom I 
might make over chaise of the Government of Bengal. 
I was the next day informed that my locum tenens 
would be the Honourable Ashley Eden, the Chief 
Commissioner of Burmah, who was with us in the 
Imperial camp. I then went to see the Govemor of 
Madras, the Duke of Buckingham, who had a camp 
in the Assemblage just like my own. His Grace 
received me with much kindness; so we arranged that 
I should at once visit the distressed districts, and then 
proceed to Madras to confer with him. Tvvo days 
afterwards the Imperial Assemblage broke up, and I, 
having arranged a fresh Staff for my new work, left 
Delhi for Allahabad, en route to Calcutta. 1 took my 
Bengal party, European and Native, with me so far. 
There I quitted them, and reciprocated all the ex- 
pressions of their regret at my sudden and unexpected 
severance from them. Captain Frith, my Aide-de- 
Camp, was to accompany my wife to Belvedere, where 
she had to arrange the transfer of our household from 
one side of India to the other. For I had quitted my 
house without the least preparation for permanently 
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relinquishing it, and had, so to speak, left everything 
standing. Within my recollection a great author had 
said that departure from life had better be sudden and 
unexpected, without leave>taking, without last wish, 
without farewell. In such wise was my departure from 
Bengal. 


T 2 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


(1887.)—DEPUTATION TO THE MADRAS PRESIDEXCY. . 

Journey from Delhi to Allahabad—Thence to Deccan and Hyderabad—On to 
Madras Presidency—Distressed districts and iamine-reliof—Life in my 
railway-carriage—Visit to Duke of Buckingham at Madras—Travel in 
Indian Peninsula—Sight of Cape Comorin—Ruined city of Bijayanagar— 
Christian Missions in Tinnevelly—Final visit to area of distress—Departore 
for Bombay Presidency. 

T^ARLY in January 1877, having quitted the luiperial 
Assemblage at Delhi I travelled with my Bengal 
friends by railway to Allahabad. At that junction- 
station I watched my Bengal train proceeding onwards 
for Calcutta, till it disappeared from sight. Then I 
crossed overto the Jubbulpore line, accompanied by my 
newly constituted staff Mr. Buckland and Colonel Stirling 
Rivett-Carnac. This Crossing, from one side to the 
other of a great railway station, was for me the lea^dng 
of one section of my career and entering upon another, 
I travelled by that night’s train to Bombay, and was 
joined on the way by my old friend Mr. (now Sir 
Charles) Bernard as my Secretary. The medical man 
on my staff was Dr. Harvey, a talented officer. Later 
I had the help as sanitary adviser of Dr. Townsend, who 
had done excellent work under me in the Central 
Provinces. 
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Thence we journeyed to Hyderabad in tbe Deccan, 
by that very railway for the construction of which I 
had obtained the sanction of the Nizam just before 
departing from the Residency in 1867. I found the 
Minister and the Resident absent on circuit. Yet I 
stoppcd for a moment in the Residency, walking throngh 
the empty halls once familiar to me, and meeting many 
of the Nizam’s officials, my old acquaintances. The 
manner of these men, though most deferential, was 
amusingly different from what it used to be when I 
was Resident. They had been amazed in 1867, when 
I left their stately and courtly Residency to fish in 
the troubled waters of Finance. Still more was their 
wonder now when I was leaving a palace at Calcntta 
in possession, with a palace at Bombay in prospect, in 
order to tour 'rapidly and roughly amidst scenes of 
misery and starvation. I rejoined that the English 
race is inured hy training, and marches throngh hard* 
ship to honour. Then I proceeded to the nearest district 
of the Madras Presidency where the famine prevailed. 

I had now to consider carefully my delicate and 
difficult position. On hehalf of the Q-ovemment of 
India I was delegate to the Government of Madras. 
I was to see on the one hand that all real 'distress 
was promptly relieved, and on the other hand that 
public money shonld not be spent before it was actually 
needed. This famine in Southern India was setting 
in earlier, and the relief expenditure was begfinning 
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soonef, than bad been tbe case witb tbe famines in 
Nortbem and Eastern India. On this account some 
financial anxiety was naturally feit. I bad no executive 
autbority in respect to famine relief. But I bad tbe 
fullest latitude for inspecting and examining. AU tbe 
Madras ofiicers were to give me every assistance; and 
I was tbankful for tbe courtesy and beartiness witb 
wbicb tbey did assist me. My mission indeed could 
never be successful unless I maintained cordial rela¬ 
tions witb tbem. I was to report to tbe Madras 
G-ovemment aU I saw and leamt, and to make wbat- 
ever suggestions and recommendations migbt occur to 
me. I gladly acknowledged the favourable manner in 
wbicb that Government received the reports rendered 
by me. There was a generic resemblance between this 
famine and tbat witb wbicb I had dealt in Bengal, bat 
witb variations. Owing to the railways, the difficulty 
of food-supply was ligbt as compared to what it had 
been in Bengal. The task now was to find employ- 
ment and sustenance for the multitudes of mral 
labourers whose occupations in the fields had suddenly 
gone. The operations were dispersed over many 
districts, often separated from one another by ranges of 
mountains. In Bengal the water-supply continued to 
be good in the area of distress, an immense advantage 
for the public health. Sere, however, it was, after the- 
drougbt, precarious and indifferent. Hence cholera witb 
otber epidemie diseases arose; and thousands perished 
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thus who might at all events have been saved from 
starvation. I undertook to inspect each locality con- 
cerned, and every large group of people seeking or 
obtaining relief. These groups were already forming 
themselves everywhere, and would grow or multiply 
every week, though the full complement would not be 
reached yet awhile. Among them all I noticed the 
same fortitude in extremities which had been seen in 
otber Provinces of India. As the Duke of Buckingbam 
truly said, their conduct exemplified patience in life 
and death. 

In these affairs I received valuable support from 
Sir Alexander Arbuthnot then a Member of the 
Govemor-General’s Council. He had formerly been a 
Member of the Government of Madras, and acting 
Govemor also. 

The season of the year was for the moment at its 
best, hut would soon become botter. Sometimes I 
joumeyed in buUock-vans, or in palanquins, or on horse- 
back. But the railways carried me to nearly all the 
central points of our work. The Madras Eailway 
Company kindly assigned some carriag^s to me and 
m}' Staff. My compartment soon became like a study 
or sitting-room with the bluebooks and papers around 
me. I had to transmit almost daily a mass of statistics 
with reports to the Government of Madras, and copies 
of them to the Government of India. Much of the 
locomotion was accomplished in the night time, an^ 
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during fully half the nights in the many weeks of iny 
delegation, I slept in my carriage while the train 
was moving. 

After thus inspecting the northem part of the 
Presidency, I visited the Govemor, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, at Madras, to explain verbally all I had 
seen. His Grace received me most kindly, and then 
I departed to continue my inspection in the central 
and Southern parts of the Presideney. 

This running to and fro, over many degrees of lati¬ 
tude, lasted from the beginning of January till nearly 
the end of April, 1877. It carried me past many places 
of the highest beauty or interest; and would, in this 
respect, have been most instructive had I been visiting 
Southern India for the first time. But 1 had visited 
the Madras Presidency twice before, and now I had 
hardly a moment to spare for sight-seeing. So I passed 
by the Nilgiri Hills, the well-rememhered cities of 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Madura, almost without 
notice. Nevertheless I contrived to visit several fresh 
places, partly because my duties took me there. 

Thus I ascended the rock-fortress of Gooty, com- 
manding a wide view of the drought-stricken area, and 
overlooking the mango grove where the great Sir 
Thomas Munro was mortally stricken with cholera. I 
mounted to the top of the abrupt Nundidroog, on the 
Mysore plateau, where the famous Sir Mark Cubbon 
used to dweil; and 1 walked on the terrace up and 
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down which he used to pace. I rode by a zigzag bridle- 
patb to the stimmit of the hill that overhangs Arcot 
and Vellore, with the landscape sacred to the memories 
of Clive and Dnpleix. There was to be a great gathering 
of distressed people for my inspection amidst the ruins 
of Bijayanag^ near Bellary. Having despatched the 
necessary business, I looked over these time-honoured 
remains. Here was the capita! of the Hindu Power 
that barred the way to the Moslem invasion of Southern 
India. Here the Eajput King and all his chivalry were 
defeated in a pitched battle, deciding the fate of the 
dynasty and of the Indian Peninsula. Even in its 
desolateness, the situation of the city was romantic. 
In the midst of aridity the river made it an oasis, and 
the neighbouring hills fumished granite for its masonry. 
The cbannels, fountains, cistems, bridges, elephant- 
stables, towering gateways, basements and pediments, 
attested the grandeur of the past. Bemembering 
Southey’s “ Curse of Kehama,” which opened with 
some noble stanzas invoking “ Bali, great Bali,” I 
visited the temples indicated, namely those of Maha- 
balipuram near Madras. They were literally wave- 
washed on the rocky strand. I admired the skill with 
which the Hindu arcbitects had hewn chambers out 
of the sea-side rocks, and carved the rock-masses into 
shapely and stately fanes. I watched the surf dashing 
up to my feet as I sat on the temple steps. In the 
same region, I visited the now tenantless palace of the 
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Native chief who sold to the East India Company the 
strip of sand on which Madras now stands with its 
half-a-million of iuhabitants. 

More especially I Ansited the Tinnevelly district, and 
marched southwards until I descried Cape Comorin. I 
allotted some brief time to studying the missions of the 
Church Missionary Society and of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. I met Mr. Satjent and 
Mr. Caldwell, just as they were about to be consecrated 
as missionary bishops. I conversed with the Native 
pastorate and the lay-helpers; examined the organisa- 
tion of the Native church, attended service in the con¬ 
secrated buildings, inspected the schools, and visited 
the Native Christian villages. I leamed from the Civil 
officers, and other impartial witnesses, how good was the 
character of the Native Christians, how attentive they 
were to the ordinances of their faith, how well-behaved 
and industrious in their private life. I was profoundly 
impressed with the actual magnitude and the moral 
effect of the results achieved. 

After the middle of April the date approached wben 
I must proceed to Bombay. I had inspected everything 
without stint of labour, and had made every suggestion 
possible. Under Providence all would go well, if only 
the rains in the coming monsoon should be vouchsafed, 
and these would be due by the beginning of June. If 
they should fail, then further arrangements would have 
to be made by others after my departure. 
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I then crossed the northem border of the Madras 
Presidency and entered the Nizam’s dominions on my 
way to Bombay. I telegraphed to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham at Madras my hearty farewell, with final thanks 
for all the kindness and consideration received from His 
Grace and his officers under trying and abnormal 
circumstances. 
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FPsnco-Gennaii War. Oassèll*s History of tha Complete in Two Vols.. 

containing aboot 500 Illostrations. ps. each. 

Ftee Lanoe In a Far Land, A. By Herbert Compton. ós. 

Garden Flowers. Familiar. By Shirlby Hibbekd. With Coloured Plates by 
F. £. Hulme. F.L.S. Complete in Five Smies. Cloth gilt, zas. Ód. each. 

Gasetteer of Great Brltaln and Ireland, Cassell’s. With numerous Illuscrations 

and Maps in Colours. Vols. L, II. and III. 78. ód. each. 

Gladstone. Blght Hon. W. B., M.P., Life ot Profusely Illustrated. za 
Gleanlngs from Popular Authors. Two Vola With Original Illustrations. 

98. each. Two Vola in One; zss. • 
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SeUttiom from ’ Casseü é Compan^s Publications, 

OnUlYer*! Trav^ With 88 Engiavings. Cloth, 3S. 6d.; doth gilt, 58. 

Chm and lts Derslopmsntk Tlie. By W. W. Grebner. Illustrated. zos. 6d. 
OiuiB, Modem 8hot. By W. W. Greener. Illustrated. 5^ 

Eealtb, The Book o£ By Emrnent Physidans and Soigeons. Qoth, sis.- 
HeaTens, The Story of the. By Sir Robbrt Stawbll Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. 

With Coloured Plates and Wood Engrarings. Po^uiar Edition^ las. 6d. 

Hlram CkflTe BeUglon; or, the Shoemaker hy the Cbaoe of Ood. as, 
Hispanlola Plate. A Romance. By John Bloondelle-Burton. 6s. 
HiBtory.AFootnoteto. EightYearsof Tronble inSamoa. By R. L. Stevenson. 6s» 
Home Life of the Andent Greeks, The. Translated Alice Zimmbrn. 
Illtutrated. Edition, 58. 

Horse, The Book of tha By Samuel Sidney. With 17 Full-page Collotype 
Plates of Ceiebrated Hones of the Day, and numerous other Illustrauons. Cloth, zss. 
Horaes and Dogs* By O. EIbrblman. With Descriptive Text Translated 
(rom the Dutch by Clara Bbll. With Aothor's pMtrait and Fifteen Full-page and 
other lUostrations. ass. net. 

Honghton, Lord: The Life, Letten, and Frlendshlps of Blohard Monokton 
MUnes, First Lord Honghton. By Sir Wsmyss Rsio. Two Vols. sas. 
Household, Cassell's Book of tha Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols. 5$. each; 
or Four Vols. in Two, half*inorocoo, ass. 

Hygiene and Public Health. By a Arthur Whitelegge, M.D. Illustrated. 

New and Revited Edition. ys. 6d. 

Ia: A Love Story. By Q. Illustrated. 3S. 6d. 

* Impregnable City, The. By Max Pembbrton. 6s. 

In-door Amusements, Gard Games, and Flreslde Fun, Oassdl*s Book ol 

With numerous lUustrations. Ckeap Editien» Cloth, as. 

Iron Flxate, The. By Max Pembbrton. lUostrated. 53. 

Itland Hlghts* Bntertalnmenta By R. L. Stbvsnson. Illustrated, 6s. 

Italy Brom the Fall of Napoleon L m 1815 to 1890 . By J. W. Probyn. 35. 6d. 
gennel Guide, Praotloal. By Dr. Gordon Stables. Illustrated. Ckeap Edition, z& 
Hhlva, A Blde to. By Col. Fred Burnaby, New Edition, Illustrated. 35. 6d« 
Ung George, In the Days ot By Col. Percy Grovb& Illustrated. la 6d. 
glng's Hussar, A. Memoirs of a Troop Sergeant-Major of the i4th (King's) 
Hussars. Edited by Hbsbbrt Compton. 3S. 6d. 

Ladles* Physidan, Tha By a London Physidan. Ckeap Edition, Eevised and 

Entorged, 33.6d. 

Lady's Dressing Boom, Tha Translated from the French by Lady Colin 
Campbell. CkeakEdition, as. 6d. 

Lady Blddy Fane, The Admlrabla By Frank Barrbtt. New Edition, 
With za FuU'page lUustrations. 6b. 

Lake DweBlngs of Burope. By Robbrt Munro, M.D., M.A. Qoth. 31a 6d. 
Letters, The Highway of; and lts Echoes of Famous Footstepa By ^omas 
Archbb. Ckeap Edition^Xhuienxed, ss. 

Letts’8 Dlarles and other Ttme-savlng PubUoattons are now published exdo- 
siTely by Cassbll & Company. {A List sent post/ree on app/ieatien,) 

Uttle Minister, The. By J. M. Barrib. ftiustrated Edition, 6a 
Lobengula, Three Tears with, and Bxperleneea In South AMoa. By J. 

Coopxr-Chadwick. Ckeap Editien, as. 6d. 

LooomotlYe Engine. The Blography of a. By Henry Frith. 3a 6d. 
Loftns, Lord Augustus, P.O., G.O.B., The Dlplomatlo Bemlnlscenoes o£ First 
Series. WithPomaiL Two Vols. a^ss. SM^odSerias. Two Vols. 3». 

London, OasseD's Guide to. With Numerous lUustiationa 6d. 

London, Qreater. By Edward Walford. Two Vola \^th about 400 
lUustrations. 9S. each. Likreuy Edition, Two Vols. £x the set. 

London, Old and New. By Waltbr Thornburt and Edward Walfordl 
Sbc Vols., with about z.aoo lUustrationa. Qoth, ps. each. Library EdsHon, Aj. 
London, The Queen's. With nearly 400 Superb Views. ps. 

Loveday: A Tale of a Stirring Time. By A. E. l^^ckham. lUustrated. 68. 
Manohester, Old and New. By Wiluam Arthur Shaw, M.A. With 
Origioal lUustrations. Three V<^, szs. 6d. 

Medlcal Handboek of Life Assuranoe. By James Edward Pollock, M.D., 
and Jambs Chisholm. New and Revisêd Éaitien, ts. 6 d. 
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Wannals for Stodanta at (A Listforwardtdpost freo on. application.) 
Modam Bnrope, A Hlatdry Ot By C A. Fyfpb, MA. Cheap Edition in Ons 
Voimmut xos. 6d.; Lihrarjf IlhutraUd^ 3 vols., 78. 6d. each. 

Un, OUffi Taoht. By Frank Stockton. 6g. 

Miurifi. ninstrated Hirtdry ot Br Emil Naumann. Edited by the Rev. 

w F. A. Cork Ousblby, Beit. lUaakmted. Two Vols. 3x1.6d. 

VatlOBal Uhnzy, Oaaaall'a Consisdng of 3x4 Volumes. Paper covers, 3d.; 

dodi. 6d. (A Cotn^UU Litio/HU Voimmês^i fru on ^pEeaUm.) 

Vatml Hiftdry, Oassell*i OoiielaA ^ £. Percbval Wright, M.A., M.D.. 

F.L.S. With soveral Hundred ülustrationa. 71. 6d.; also kept half-teond. 

Vatoral Hlttorj, Oaaatll*s Vow. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M.R, F.R.&. 

F.G.S. Complete in Six Vols. With nboat a.000 lUnstrations. Qoth, qs. each. 
Vakiira^ Wonder Workera. By Katb R. Lovkll. niustrated. es 6d. 
Nélaoïu Tha Llfa ot By Robbrt Southst. Illustrated with Eight Plates. 3S. 6d. 
VawXaalaiutPlotoxiaL WithPrefaceby SirW. R Pbrckval, K.CM.G. lUust 6s. 
Haraliig for tha Horna and Ibr tha Hospita], A HandboOk ot By Catherine 

J. WooD. Ckemé Edition^ zs. 6d.; doth, ss. 

Hnramg of 810k (müdran, A Handbook for tba. By Cathsrinb J.Wood. as. 6d. 
Old Malda and Toniig: By Elsa D’Esterrb-Kjesling. 6s. 

Old Boy*B Tams, An. By Harold Avbrt. With 8 Plates. 3$. 6d. 

Oor Oto Ooimtry. Six Vols. With z,aoo IDustrations. Cloth, ys. 6 ± each. 


Painttng, ThaBngllahSOhoOlot ByERNSsrCHSSNEAU. Ckeap Edition^ p, 6 d, 
Paxla, Old and Naw. Profuaeiy Illustrated. Complete in Two VcMiunes. 
gs. each, or gUt edges, los. 6d. each. 

FaxUamant» A IMary of tha Horna Bnla, 1802 - 06 . By H. W. Lucr. xos. 6d. 
faoplaa of tha Woxld, Tha. By Dr. Robbrt Brown, F.L.S. Complete in Six 
Vols. With lllostratioiis. ts. 6d. eadi. 

PhotoipraphyforAinataiira. By T. C. Hbpworth. lUnstrated. xs.; cloth. xs. 6d. 
Phxaaa and Fable, Br. Brawar^s Diotlonary ot BnHrtly Ne» and largely 

ineTÊOMtd Edition. xos. 6d. Also in half^morocoo. 

Vhyilology for Studants, Elamantary. By Alfrbd T. Schopibld, M.D., 
M.R.C.S. With Two O>loured Plates and numerons Illustrations. Now Editrom, 5S. 
Plotiiraaqua Amarloa. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Elxquisite Steel Plates» 
and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. £19 xas. tha set ropnlmr Edition^ Vols. 
I., II. and III., price z8s. each. 

Plotaraaqiia Anstralasla, Oassall’s. With npwaxds of z,ooo Illustrations. In 
Foor Vols., 7s. 6d. eadi. 

Plotoraagna Canada. WithaboutóooOriginal IDustrations. Two Vols. ^.theseL 

PlotnrSMlua Bnropa. Complete in Five Vols. Eadi containing 13 Exquisite Steel 
Plates, from Onginal Drawings, and nearty soo Original lUustrauons. ;^ax. Pofuiar 
Edition, In Five Vols. x8s. each. 

Flotiiraaqne Medlterranean, The. With a Series of Magnificent Illustrations 
firom Original Designs by leading Artists of tbe day. Two VoR Cloth, £9 ss. e a ch . 
Flgoon Xosper, Ths FraotloaL By Lbwis Wright. niustrated. 35. 6d. 
Flgeons, Fnlton's Book ot Edited by Lbwis Wright. Revised. £olar|:ed, 
and Snpplemented by the Rev. W. F. Lumlst. V^th 50 FuU-page Ulustrauoos. 
PoOntnr Edition, In Oim Vol.. los. 6d. Original Editwn, with 50 O>loared Plates 
and muneroos Wood Engravings. azs. 

Flanst, The Story of Our. Bs the Rev. Prot Bonnet. F.R.S.. Ac. With 
Coloored Plates and Maps and abont xoo lUostratioos. CkoopEdiEon. los. 6d. 
Flaythings and Parodies. Short Stories. Sketches, Ac. By Darry Pain. 3$. 6tL 
Pocket lihrary, Oaseèll’a Cloth, xs. ^ each. 


A Kina's Dlary. By Pbrcy Whitb. 

A White Balrir. By James Wblsh. 

Ladj Bonxile*B Sxpeóiment. By Tighb 
HOPKINS. 

Practical 


The Idttle Rnauenot. By Max Pembbrton. 
A Whlrl Aaonder. By Cbri auoa ATuaa- 
TON. 

The Paying Qnecti By Gbo. Gissing. 
lUustrated Manuals. (A List will bt 


FolyteChnlo Series, The. 

tont on oj^/ico tion. J 
Fomona*B TTayels. Efy Frank R. Stockton. lUustrated. 53. 

Fortralt Gallery, OaasèU's ünlversaL Containing 240 Portraiu of Celebrated 

Men and Women of tbe Day. Qoth, 6s. 

Fortralt Qallery, The CaUnel Complete in Five Series, each containing 38 

Cabinet Photomphs of Eminent Men and Woman of the day. xss. each. 

Fonltry Keeper, The Practical. By Lbvhs Wright. lUustrated. 31. 6d. 
Fonltiy, The Book o£ By Lbwis Wright. Popuiar Edition, Ittnstimted. xoaöd. 
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Ponltar, Tlie lUiistrated Book ot Br Lbwis Wright. W!th Fllty Exquisita 
Coloured Platos, and numerous Wood En^^vings. Rtvwd Edstüm, Qo^ g^ 
edgeSf 9 ZS.; half*inorocco ijricê êm application), 

**Piiiioli," The ffistory of. By M. H. Spiblmann. With neaily 170 lUustia- 

ticms, Portraiti, and Facsimiles. Ooth, z6s.; Largt Paper EdiiWHt as. not. 

Prlson Prlnoess, A. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 6a. 

Pnritan'B Wlfo, A. By Max Pbmberton. lllustrated. 61. 

Qfs Works, üniform Edition ot sl each. 

Dead Man*a Book. I Ths Aakoniahina lUotonr of Troy Town. 

Tlie Splendid Spnr. I **1 Saw Three Bnipt.*' and other Wbtter^ Talsa 

Tlia Blue PavUiona. I Noughta and Oioaaaa. 

The Deleotable Dtiohy. Storfea Studies, and Sketches. 

Queen Summer; or, The Toumey of the lUy and the Rosé. Peimed and 

Portrayed by Waltbr Cranb. With 40 pages in Colonrs. ós. 

Oneen, The People's Life of their. By Rev. £. J. Hardy, M.A. is. 

Oneen Victoria, The Life and Times ot Bv Robert Wilson. Complete is 
9 Vols. With numerous lUustrations. ps. each. 

Qneen's Scarlet, The. By G. Manvillb P'enn. lUustrated. 33. 6d. 

Rabblt-Keeper, The PraotloaL By Cuniculus. lUustrated. 3S. 6d. 

Ballway Onldes, Oflloial ninstrated. With lUustrations on nearly every page. 

Mtq», &C. Paper covers, ss.; cloth, ~ 


London and North Western Ballwaj. 
Oreat Western Ballway. 

Midland Ballway. 

Chreat Northern Ballway. 


Ghreat Xaatem Baüway. 

London and Sonth Western Ballway. 
Irfmdo^ Brlghton and Sonth Ooast BaUii 
South Baatem Baüway. 


Great Weatera Baüway. 
Midland Baüway. 

Oreat NortherxiBaüiray. 
South XastenC&aüway. 


Baüway Childes, Oflloial ninstrated. Abridged and Popular Editions. Papei 

covers, ^d. es^ 

Oreat Baatem Ballway. 

London and North Weetem Baüway. 

London and South Western RaÜway. 

London, Brlghton ano South Ooast Bmlway. 

BaUways, Our. Their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romanos 

John Pen DLSTON. lUustrated. 9 Vols., tas. 

Blvers of Oreat Brltaln: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 

The Boyal Biver: The Thames rrotn Source to Sea. Popular SditioH, lós. 

Bivere of the Baat Ooast. With hlghly-fiidihed EnfpavlB^ PoptUmr EdttUm, ite. 

Boblnson Cmsoe. Casselts New Fine- Art Edition, WHh upwards of too 
Original lUustrations. ys. 6d. Cheap EdiiioHt 31. 6d. orgs. 

Bograe's Blarch, The. By £. W. Hornung. 6s. 

Romance^ The World oL lUustrated. One Vol., dotb, ps. 

Bonner, Henrlette, The Falnter of Oat-Llfe and Oat-Character. By M. H. 

Spiblmann. Containing a Series of beantiful Phototype lUustrations. rst. 

Boyal Aoademy Plotnres, 1890 . With upwards of aoo maguificent reproductkioc 
of Pictures in the Royal Academy of 189Ó. 7S. ód. 

Bnseo-Turklsh War, Cassell’s Hlstory ot With about 500 lUustrations. Two 

Vols., 95. each ; library binding, One Vol., isa New Edition, Vol. I., ps. 

Bala, Qeorge Angnstus, The Life and Adventnres of. By Himself. Ubraey 

Edition in Two Vols. 97S. Cheap Edition^ One Vol., 6d. 

flatnrday Journal, Cassell’a lUustrated throughout. Yearly Vol., ys. 6d. 

Solenoe for AlL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Reviatéi 
Edition, With 1,500 lUustrations. Five Vds. ps. each. 

flolenoe Series, The Oentory. Consisting of Biogr^hies of Eminent Scientific 
Men of the present Century. Edited by ^ Hbnry Koscob, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 33. ód. each. 

John Dalton and the Blsa of Modern Ohamlstry. By Sir HBintY E. Roscob, F.RB. 

Maiat Bennen, F.BB.. and the Blse of Bngi la h Oeography. By Clbubnts R. Mark¬ 
ham. C.B., F.R.S.. Presidem of the Royal Geogtaphkal Sodety. 

Jnatns Von Lleblg: Hla Life and WoAt. By W. A. Shenstone. 

The Hersohels and Modem Aatronomy. By Miss Acnes M. Clerkb. 

Oharles Lyell and Modem Oeology. By P ro f e ss or T. C. Bonney. F.R.S. 

J. Olerk Maxwell and Modem Fhyslos. By R. T. Clazbbrooic. F.RB. 

8ir Hnmphry DsYy, Poet and Phüoeophsr. By T. E. Thorfb. F.R.S. 

Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natoral Seleotion. By Eoward B. Poultom 
^ M.A„ F.R.S. 

Scotland, Plotnreeque and Traditional By G. £. Etre-Todd. 6 s. 

Sea, The Story of the. An Entirely New and Original Work. Edited by Q 
lUustrated. Complete in Two VtUs.. gs. each 
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taa-Wolvei, The. By Max Pemberton. lUustrated. 6s. 
fenttmental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. 6s. 

fliifteelnixy, The Serenih Barl oi; K.O., The LUé and Work ot ^ Edwin 
Hodobs. lUastFKted. Ckea^ Edition^ 3 *. 6d. 

Bhakeepeare, OaeseU’s Qnarto Edltion. Edited by Charles and Mart Cowden 

Clarkb, and ^taining aboot 600 lUustradons by H. C Seloos. Complete in 
Three Vols^ cioth gilt, j^3 js.—Also published in Three separate Vols., in doth, 
via.The Cohbdiks, ais. ; The Historical Plays, z8s. 6d.; The Tracrdirs, 35S. 
Bhakeepeare, The Bngland of. New Edition, By E. Goadbt. With Full- 
page Illostradons. Crown 8vo, aa4 pages, as. 6d. 

Bhakespeare^ The Playa o£ Edited by Prof. Henry Morlet. Complete in 
TÜrteen Vols. Complete in 13 Vols., cioth, in box, an.; also 39 Vols., doch, in box, 
ais.; half-morocoo, cioth sides, 4as. 

■hakspere, The Intematioiial Êdition de luxe. 

Kbg Henry VIII. By Sir Jambs Linton, P.R.1. {Priee m appUceUioH^ 

Othello. Illustrated by Frank Dicksxs, k.A. j^3 xos. 

King Hen^ IV. Illustrated by Herr Eduard Grütznbr. 10a. 

As Yon Like It Illustrated by the late Mons. Emilb Bayard xos. 
Ihakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Hlustradons, and an Introduction by F. J, 
Furmivall. Chee^ Bdition^ 3S. Ód. Cioth gilt, gilt edges, ss. ; roxburgh, 7S. 6 d. 
Bhakinpere, The RdyaL With Exquisite Steel Plates and 'Wood Engravings. 
Three Vols. xss. each. 

Bketchee, The Art of Making and üelng. From the French of G. Fraipont. 
By Clara Bbll. V^h Fifty Hlustradons. as. 6d. 

ioclal England. A Record of the Progress of the People. By various writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Vols. L, II., and III., xss. each. Vols. IV. and 
V., XTS. each. Vol. VI., x8s. 

Songs for Boldlers and Ballon. By John Farmer. 55. Words only, 6d. 
Boitow, The Hlghway ot By Hesba Strbtton and a well-known Rnssian 
exile. 68. 

Bports and Pastlmes, Cassell's Complete Book ot Ckeap Ediiion^ 3s. 6d. 
Sqnlre, The. By Mrs. Parr. Ckeap Edition, 35. 6d. 

Btar-Land. By SItRobertStawell Ball, LL.D., &c. Illustrated. ós. 

Story of PtandB Cludde, Tha A NovcL By Stanley J. Wetman, ós. 
Story of My Ufe, The. By Sir Richard Tbmple. Two Vols., ais. 

Bon, TheStory of the. By Sir RobertStawell Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 

With Eight Coloured Plates and other lUnstrations. axs. 

Bnnahine Series, Oassell's. In Vols. xs. each. A List post f ree on application, 
Tazatlon, Hnnieipal, at Home and Ahroad. By J. J. O’Meara. ys. ód. 
Thames, The TldaL By Grant Allen. With India Proof Impressions of ao 

Magnificent Fulbpage Photogravure Plates, and many other lllustrations, after 
original drawings by W. L. Wyllib, AR.A. New Bdition^ cioth, 43S. net. Also in 
haff-morocco {Jrice on. appltcation). 

Thlngs I have Been and People 1 have Known. By G. A. Sala. With Portrait 
and Autogn^h. a Vols. axs. 

To the Death. By R. D. Chstwodb. With Four Plates. 53. 

**Treasnre Tsland ” Series, The. Ckeap Illustrated Edition. Cioth, 3S. ód. each, 

Treaanre Island. Br Robbrt Louis Stbvbnson. 

The Maater of Ballantrae. By Robbrt Louis Stbvbnson. 

The Bla<dt Arrow: A Tale or the Two Bobok. By Robbrt Louis Stbvbnson. 
Eing Solomon’a Minea. By H Rtobr Haggard. 

Tkeatment, The Tear-Book ^ for 1897. A Cridcal Review for Pracddoners of 

Medidne and Snrgery. Thirteenth Year of Issue. 7s. 6d. 

Trees, FamUlar. 1^ Prof. G. & Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S. Two Series. With 
Forty Coloured Plates in each. (JPrice on appiictUion) 

Tnzter’s Idttle Matd. By G. E Burgin. ós. 

gkole TOm’s Oabln. By Harriet Beecher Stowb. With upwards of 100 
Original lUustrations Fine Art Memorial Edition, ys. 6d. 

*1hiloode**: The ünlversal Telegraphlo Fhrase Book. Pocket or Desk 

Bdidoti. aa 6d. 
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Vnited States, Oassdll’s Hlstory of the. By Edmund Ollibr. With 600 Ilhis- , 

tradons. Three Vols. qs. eadu \ 

VhlYersal History, Cassell’s Olustrated. Wth neariy Onb Thousand i 

Illustrations. Vol. I. Early and Greek Histoiy.—Vol. II. The Roman Period.— 1 

Vol. III. The Middle Ages.—^VoL IV. Modern History. 9a. each. 

▼ersee, Wlse or Otherwlse. By Ellen Thornbtcroft Fowler. 33. 6d. | 

Wandertnfir Heath. Short Stories. By Q. 6s. I 

War and Peaoe, Memories and Studies ot By Archtbald Forbbs. Original 

RditioHt zda. ós. 

Water-Colour PaintlDB, A Oonrse o£ With Twenty-four Coloured Plates hf 
R. P. Lbitch, and fml Instroctions to the PupiL s** 

Wostminster Abbey. Annals ot By E T. Bradlbt (Mts. A. MurraySmith). 

Illnstrated. With a Preface by The Dean or Wsstmimstbr. óss. 

What Gheer 1 By W. Clark Russell. 6 s. 

White Shleld, The. By Bertram Mitford. 6a 

Wild Btrds, FamUlar. By W. Swaysland. Four Seriea With 40 Coloured 
I^tesineach. (In sets only, prioe on application.) 
wad nowsn, FamlUar. By F. E, Hulme, F.ES., F.S.A. Five Seriea With 
40 Coloured Plates in each. (In sets only, price applicadon.) 

Wild Flowers Oolleotillg Book. In Siz Parts. 4d. each. 

wad Flowers Drawind: and Falntlng Book. In Siz Parta 46. each. 

Wlndsor Oastla The Oovemor’s Ouide to. hv the Most Noble the Marquis 
or Lokmb, K.T. Profutely lUustrated. Limp doth, zs. Cloth boards, gilt edges. as. 

Wodd of wit and Humour, OassèU's New. With New Pictures and New 

Tezt. Complete in Two Vols., ós. each. 

With Glaymore and Bajonet. By Col Percy Groves. With 8 Plates. 3$. 6d. 

Work. The lUustrated Journal for Mechanics. Half>Yearly Vols. 4 S. each. 

** Work** Handhoeks. A Series of Practical Manxials prepared under the Direo- 

don of Paul N. Hasluck, Editor of IVark, Illustratea. (Uoth, is. each. 

World of Wonders, The. With 400 lUustradons. Cheap Edition, Vol. I. 45. 6d. 

Wreoker, The. By R. L. Stbvbnson and Lloyd Osbournb. lUustrated. ós. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


Th€ Quiver^ for Sunday and Oonoral Reading. Monthly, ód. 

CasselVs Family Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 

** lAttle Folhê ’’ Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 

The Magazine of Art. With Three Plates. Monthly, is. 46. 
CasselVs Saturday Jowmal. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
Chums. The lUustrated Paper for Boys. Weekly, id.; Monthly, ód. 
Worh. lUustrated Journal for Mechanics. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
Building World. The New Practical Journal on Building and 
Building Trades. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 

Cottage Gardening. lUustrated. Weekly, Jd. 5 Monthly, 3d. 


V Fmli MrticuUrx of CASSELL & COMPANVS Honthij Serlal Publications 
fomtdm & Coiu'any’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


Catalogues of Cassbll & Company's Publications, which may be had at aU 

Booksellers*, or wiU be sent post free on applicadon to the Publishers:— 

Cassbll’s Complets Catalogus, co n tai n in g pardculars of upwards of Ont 
Thousand Volumes. . 

Cassell's Classifieo Catalogus, in sHucb theur Works are arranged according 
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StUcHom from CasseU ia Compan/s Publications. 


SibUs anb l^igions ^orbs. 

BiUto Biographiet. lUustrated. is. 6d. each. 

Th« story of JoMph. lts Lessons for To-Dsv. Br tha Rer. CbobGB BaUCTOM. 
The Story of Mosea ead Joahoa. Br the Ker. J. Telfobix 
T he Story of Judgea. By the Rer. J. WvCLlFFB GBDCB. 

The Story of Samuel and Senl. hj the Rer. D. C. TOVBT. 

The Story of L evid. By tha Rar. J. WiLiX 


The Story of Jasna. In Veise By J. R. MACDtTFP, D.IX 

mus, 0assell*8 mnstrated Famflj. V/ith 900 Dliistxations. Leatber, gflt 

edges, £9 los. ; full morocco, £2 

Btbile, OmssU’s Qq ina a. With 900 lllnstrations and Coloored Maps. Rojral 4to. 

Leather, sis. net. PersUn andque, with corners end clesps, 253. net. 

Blble Educator, Tlie. Edited bj £. H. Plumptrb, D.D. With lUustrations, 
Maps. &C. Four Vols., doth, 6s. each. 

Blbls Diottonary. Cassell’s Ooncise lUiistratod. By the Rer. Robbrt Huntbr, 

LL.D. lllustrated. 78. 6d. 

Bilde Student in the Britiah Museum, Tha Bythe Rer. J. G. Kitchin, 

M.A. Entirtly Ntw and Revisgd EditioH^ is. 4d. 

Bunjan, Cassell's niustrated. With aoo Original lUiistrations. Ckeaf Editiom, 

7S. 6d. 

Busjran's PUgrim's Frogress (Cassell’s lUustrated). 410. Cheap Edition, 33. 6d. 
Chlld’s Blhle, Tha With aoo lUustrations. Demy 410, 830 pp. i^oM TkomsaiuL 
Cheay Edttion, ys. 6d. Suptrior Editiom^ with 6 Colonred Plates, gilt edgee, loe. ód. 
Chlld’s Life of Christ, Tha Complete in One Handsome Volume, with abool 
300 Original lUustrations. Ckeap Edition^ cloth, ys. 6d.; or with 6 CoUmred Pletes, 
cloth, gilt cdges, xos. 6d. Demy 4to, gilt edges. ars. 

Commentary. The New Testament, for Engllsh Readers. Edited by the 
Rt. Kcv. C J. Rllicott, D.D., Lord BMiop oi Gloucester and BristoL In Threo 
Vols. 3IS. each. 

Vol. I.—Tho Tonr Qoepels. 

\'o?. 1 1 .—The Aote, Bornans. Oorinthlans, OalaUana. 

Vol. IIL—The remainlng Bodka of the New Testament. 

Commentary, The Old Testament» for Bngllsh Beaders. Edited W the Rt 
Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., hord Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL Complete in 
5 Vols. SIS. each. 

Vol. I.—Genesis to Nnmbers. | VoL III.—Klngs I. to Xethsr. 

Vol. 11 .—Deuteronomy to Samnel H. J VoL IV.—Job to laaiah. 

VoL V.—Jeremudi to Malaohi. 

Commentary, The New Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 

Volume Edition. Soitable for School and General Use. ■ 


St. MatiUcw. 5s. 6d. Romans, as. 6d. 

St. Hark. 3^. Corinthians L and H. ia 

8t. Liike. 3S. 6d. Qalatians, Bphesians. and 

St. John. 3$. 6d. Philippians. as. 

The Acts of the Apostlee. Ooloesians. Theesalonlans, 
3$. 6d. and Timothy. a&. 


Tltns, Fhllemon, Bebrewa 
and James. «. 

Peter. Jude, and John. js. 
ThB A6T6lAaolL. & 

▲n IntroduottontotheNew 
Testament, as. 6d. 


Commentary, The Old Testament Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 
Edition. Suitable for School and General Use. 


Genesis. 3s. 6d. 1 Le^rltiotis. I Denteronomy. as.éd. 

Exodus, as. I Numbers. as. 6d. | 


Blctionary of B^lglon, The. An Encyclopeedia of Christian and otber 
Religious Doctrines, Denominatlons, Sects, Heresies. Eccle«astical Terms, History, 
Biography, &c &c. By the Rev. Wiluam Bbnham, B.D. Ckeap Editiom^ ros. 6 d. 
Doré Bible. With 230 lUustrations br Güstavb Doré. OHginal Ediiim. 

■ Two Vols., best morocco, gilt edges, ^15. Poéutar Edition. With Fulhpage lUoa* 
trations. In One Vol. 15S. Also in leather binding. (Prrlcr om appbcation^ 

Early Days of Christianlty, Tha By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.Sb 
Library Edition. Two Vols., 245.; morocco, £0 ss. 

PopüLAR Edition. Complete in One Vol., doth, ds.; cloth, gilt edgis, 
V 7S. ód. ; Persian morocco, los. 6d.; tree^alf, 158. 

Family Frayer-Book, Tha Edited by the Rev. Canon Garbett. M.A., and 
the Rev. S. Martin. With Fulhpage lUustrations. Nt/r» Edition. Qoih, ys. 6d. 
COeanlngs after Harvest Studies and Sketches. By the Rer. John R. Vernon, 

M.A. lUustrated. 6s. 
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SeiectwHs front Casseil é Compan^s Publüations* 


**Ctara 7 «i In the Bock ;** or, the Historical Accur^ of the Bible conlinned hj 
reference to the Assyrian Egyptian Sculptures in the BritUh Miueum amd eUe* 
where. By the Rev. Dr. Samukl Kinns, F.R.AS., &c. &c. Ulustrated. Lihrary 
SdiiioMf in Two Volumes, cloth, with top edges gUded, isa. 


**Héert Ckorde.’* A Series of Works 

llsr Vatbar. By the Rlgbt Rev. Ashtoa OsenUen, 
late Bbbop or MontreaL 

Mj BfUe. ^ the Rt. Rev. W. Beyd Cerpenter. 
BWiopofRipoa. 

My Work for By the Rigfat Rev. Bishop 

GotiecilL 

li;jOtdeot In T.lfh By the Very Rev. Deen 
Fhrnr, D.D. 

ICjr Aaplratioxui. By the Rev. C. Metheeon. D.D. 
W finotional Life. By Preb Chadwick. D.D. 
» Bo^. By the Rev. W. G. Blende. D.D. 
li;j8onL By the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 


by Eminent Divines. In dotb, is. eocb. 

ICj Qrowtb in Divlne Lüb. By the Rev. 

Prebendery Reraolds, M.A. 

Xy Bereafler. By the Very Rovk Deen Bidcer* 
Steth. 

Xy Walk wlttt God. By the Very Rev. Dean 
Moatgomery. 

Xy Aida to &e Dtvlno Lilé. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Boyle. 

Xy Sonroee of Strength. By the Rev. E. E. 
JenMns. M.A. 

Xy Comfort in Sorrow. By Hugh MecmlUan, 
DJ>. 


HilpB to Bellefl A Series of Helphil Manuals on the Religieus Diihculties of the 
l>ay. Edited by the Rev. Tbignmouth Shorb, M.A. Canon of Worcester, and 
Ch a pl a ïn ^in-Ordinaiy to the Qneen. Cloth, xs. each. 


Goodwill, DJD., late 
liord Biihop of Garbale. 

XotACL^ By the Bev. Bvowiüow Xalt- 
land. X.A. 

PkAYBR. By the Bev. Canon 8bore.X.A. 


THB DiviniTY op OUR Lord. By the Lord 
Biabop of Dotry. 

THB Atonbmbnt. By Wüliam Oonnor 
Magee, DJD.. Z<ata Arobblabop of Yoric. 


BolJ Ltlld and the Bihle, TIm. A Book of Scripture Dlustrations gathered 
fat Palestina. By the Rev. Connimoham Gbikib, D.D., LUD. (Edin.^ CJüa/ 
Editiot ^ with *4 Collotype Plates, las. 6d. 

Ufli Of Ohrlrt) The. By the Very Rev. Dean Pabrar, D.D., P.R.S.,Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to the Qneen. 

Chbap Edition. With x6 FuU-Mge Plates. Qoth gilt. 3S. 6d. 

PoptiLAR Editiom. Ooth, ^ 6^ Persian morocco, gilt edges, xos. 6d. 
Illustratbo Edition. Cloth, ys. 6d. Cloth, fullgilt, gilt edges, los. 6d. 
Libbary Edition. Two Vols. Doth, a4s.; morocco, 428. 


■MM and Oeoiogy; or, the Haxmony of the Bihle with Science. By 
the^ Rev. Samubl Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Ulustrated. Library Edition^ 
revised to date, xos. 6d. 

Mf Laat WUl and Teatamenl By Htacinthb Loyson (PfeRE Hyacinthe). 

Translated by Fabian Warb. is. ; cloth, xs. 6d. 

New Ilght on the Bible and the Hbly Land. By Basil T. A. Evetts, M.A. 

lUnstrated. Cloth, ys. 6d. 

Old and Kew Teatamente, Plaln Introdnctlona to the Booka of tha Con- 

faining Contributions by many EUninent Divines. In Two Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Hain IntroductionB to the Booka of the Old Testament 336 pages. Edited by 
the Right Rev. C J. Elucott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL 35. 6 d. 

Hatnlntrodiictionato theBooksof theNewTeatament 304 pages. Edited by 

the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 33.60. 
iBOlaatantiam, The matorj ot By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. Containing 
opw ar ds of 600 Oripnal lUustrations. Three Vols., ays. 

"OniTer** Tearly Vcdiima Tha With abont 600 Original lUustrations and 
Coloored Frondspiece. ys. 6d. Also Monthly, 6d. 

St fl ao rS' * Bngland; and other Sermons preached to Children. Fi/tA 
Editiom, By the Rev. T. Tbignmouth Shor% M.A, Canon of Worcester. ^ 
tl FanL The Life and Work of. By the Veiy Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Lwrart Edition. Two Vols., cloth, 84S. ; calf^ 4as. 

Illustratbd Edition, One Vol., j^x xa.: morocco, £2 as. 

PopuLAR Edition. Om VoL, 8vo. cloth, 6a.; Persian morocco, xos. 6d.; trea- 
calf, X5S. 

SaarohlngB In the Sllenoa Bv Rev. George Mathbsc>n, D.D. as. 6d. 

Ihall We Know One Anothar m Heaven 7 By the Rl Rev. J. C Rtle, D.D., 

KahOT of Ltverpool. Eno «nd Etdarftd Editxon, Paper covers, 6d. 

Ikortwisd OhnrOh SarrloM and Hymna, soitable for use at ChUdren’s Serrioea 
Compilad by the Rev. T. Tbignmouth Shorb, M.A, Canon of Worcester. 
Enlarnd BdiHom, xs. 

Ohriirtl: Evidences of Christianity set forth in the Person and Work of 
Christ. By the Rev. Jambs Axtchison. as. 6d. 

"^Banday:** Ita Orlf^ Hiatory, and Preaent OhUgation. By the Ven. Arch- 
deaoon Hbssbv, D.C.L. Fi^ Edition^ ys. 6d. 

TwlUght Of Llfi, The: Words of Counsel and Comfort for the Agad. By 

John Ellkrton, M.A xs. 6d. 
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Selections fnm CatuU é C&mpaf^t ^êbUcationt. 


ditttcaüonal Morka anii #anttals. 

4 grloiütiiral Tezt-BocdDi, OaMall'a. (The'«Downtoo” Series.) Fi^ Illii8tnUeil> 
Edited Vy John Wrightson, Professor of Apicultore. Solls and lumtres. By 
J. M. H. Munro. D.Sc. (LondooK P.I.C., F.CS. ss.6d. Farm OrOPI* By Pro¬ 
fessor Wrightson. as. 6a. Idve BtOèlL By ProfcMcr Wrightsoo. as. 6d. 
Alfdiahet^ Oasséll's PlotoxlaL Mounted on Linen« with roOers. 3& 6d. 
AxifhmetLo :~Howard’8 Art of Baokonlnff. By C. F. Howard. Paper, n.; 

doth, as. Enlargêd Editüm, sa. 

Arlthmetlos, The **Belle Sauvago.** By Gborqb Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. WMIi 
Test Cards. {Lüt tm a^ücmiiatu) ^ 

Atlas, Oasseil’s Popnlar. Containing 24 Colonred Mapa xs. 6d. 

Book-Keeplng. By Theodorb Jones. For Schools, ss. ; or doth, 3S. Foi 
THB Miluon, as.; or doth, 3S. Books for Jooea;*s Syatens, Rnled Sets o(^ as. 

BrltUh Empire Map of the World. New Map for Schools and Institutes. ^ 
G. R. Parkin and J. G. Bartholombw, F.R.G.S. Mounted on doth, rondsbed, 
and with Rollers or Folded. acs. 

Ohemistry, The Pahllo School By J. H. Andersom, M.A. as. 6d. 

Oookery for Schools. By Lizzib Heritage. 6d. 

Bnlce Domum. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John Farmer, 
Editor of “ Gaudeamus,*' &c. Old Notation and WordsL ss. N.Ê. —The Words of 
the Songs in ** Dulce Domum** (with the Airs b<^ in Tonic Sol-Fa and Old Notatioo) 
can be had in Two Parts, 6d. each. 

EngUsh Literatnre. A First Sketch oi; from the Eariiest Period to the Present 

Time. By ProC Hbnry Morley. ys. 6d. 

Eadld, CasseU*a Edited by Prof. Wallage. M.A. zs. 

Enclld, nie First Fonr Books o! New EdUUtu In paper, 6d. ; doth, pd. 
PTench, Oasseil's Lessons in. New and Revised Rdiium, Parts I. and II., eadi, 

as. 6d.; complete, 4S. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

Ffench-Ei^lish andEngUsh-Ffenoh Dlotlonary. RnHrtly New and Rnlarged 
Editum, x,i5o pages. 8vo, doth. 3S. 6d.; half-morocco, ss. 

Ptench Reader, Oassell’s Public SchooL By Guillaume S. Conrad. aa 6d. 
Oalhralth and Hanghton's Sdentmo Ifannala 

Flane Trigonometry. st. 6d. Eoolid. Books L, II., HL m. Sd. Books IV., V., VL m. 6d. 
Mathemattoal Tables. 5S. 6d. Meohanioa. » 6d. Optloa. m. 6d. Hydroetattoa. js. éd. 
Algebra. Fm I.. doth. ss. öd. Comple t e, 7». 6d, Tldea and Tidal Onrrenta, with Tldal CmK jB. 

Qaadeamns. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 5S. 
Words only, paper, 6d.; doth, pd. 

Oeometrlcal Drawlng for Army Candi d ates. By H. T. Lillet, M.A. as. 6d. 
Oeometiy, First Elemente of Ezperlmental. By Paul Bert. Illustrated. zs.6d. 
Oeometry, Practical Solld. By Major Ross, R.E. as. 

Oerman DlcUonary, Cassell’s New. German-English, English-German. Ckeeip 
Edition, doth, 3S. 6d. ; half-morocco, 55. 

Oerman Beading, First Lessons in. By A. JXgst. lUustiated. xa 
Hand and Eye Training. By George Ricks, B.Sc., and Joseph Vauohan. 
Illustrated. VoL I. Dedgn^ with Coloured Papers. VoL II. Cardboard Work. 
38. each. Vol. III. Cdour Work and Design, 3S. 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with x6 Coloiired 

Plates in eadi VoL Crown 4to, 6s. each. 

**Hand and Eye Training** Cards for dass Work. Fiee sets in case. xs. each. 
Hlstorlcal Cartoons, Cassell’s Colonred. Size 45 in. x 3^ in. as. each. Monntad 

on canvas and vamished, with rollers, each. (Descrtptive pamphlet, 16 pp., xd.) 

Itallan Lessons, with Exerdses, Cassell's. In One VoL 33. 6d. 

Latin Dlctionary, Cassell’s New. (Latin-Engiish and English-Latin.) Rerised 
by J. R V. Marchant, M.A, and J. F. Charxju, B.A. 3S. 6d.; half-moroooob Sk 
Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Postoatb. aa 6d. 

Latin Primer, The First By Prof. Postoatb. xa 

Latin Prose for Lower Forma By Bf. A. Batfibld, M.A. aa 6d. 

Laws of Every-Day Ufo. For the Use of Schoola By H. O. Arnold-Forstb^ 
M.P. xs. 6d. Sptcial Editum on green paper for thooe with weak eyeright, xa. Cd. 
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StUcüomt /fvm Camü ét Cêmpat^s PttbUcaHons* 


L t te oni In Onr Laws; or, Talks at Broadacra Bunn. ^ H. F. Lester, &A. 
Put I. : Thb Makxss and Carribrs-Out or thb Law. Part 11 .: Law Coom 
AND Local Ruls, &c is. 6 < 1 . each. 

Uttta FcJIdi* Htotory of Bpglanil. By Isa Craig-Knox. Blastrated. xs. öd 
Mining of tho Home, The. By Mrs. Samubl A. Barnett. is. 6d. 

Maifboroilld^ Booloi: —ArlUunetlo Bzamplaa. Praiioh Bxarel—. 6d. PtBOoli 

OnuBinar. M.6d. Ocmiatk Onuniiuur. 91.60. 

Miohairtei for Tonng Beginnen, A Fint Bo<dc oL By the Rev. J. G. Easton. 
M.A. CAm> BdUUtt^ 81. 6d. 

Mochanloe and MaoMne Design, Nnmertcal Bxamples In PraotloaJL By 
R. G. Blainb, M.E. Ntm Editiot^ Reputdmmd Enü^gtd, With 79 lUustradoos. 
doch, 88. 6d. 

Vatnril Hlstor^r Oolonnd Wall Sheets, Oassell’s New. Consisting of x6 
«abjects* Sise, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollers and vamished. 3S. each. 

Oldeot l essons trom Matnre. By Prof. L. C Miall, F.L.S., F.G.S. FnDy 
IHnstrated. Nnt mnd Bnittrjtd Edition, > Two Vols. fs. 6d. each. 

Phjliology for SOhodls. By Alfrbd T. Schopield. M.D., M.R.C.S., Ac. 

lllnatraced. is. 9d. Tbree Parts, paper covers, sd. each; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 
Poetry Beaden, OassOira New. Illustrated. la Books. id. each. Cloth. zs. 6d. 

Fopnlir BdnOator, Cassell's New. With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloured 
Plates. New Type, &c. Complete in Eight Vols., ss. each; or Eight Vols. in 
Foor, nalfoiDorooco, 50S. 

B e i d e n, Casseirs ** Belle SauTige.* An Entirely New Series. Fully Illus- 
tiatied. Strongly bound in cloth. tLut om. m^licatum,) 

B ead e r, The OltUen. By H. O. Arnold-Foester, M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. ; alsoa 
Soociith Editioo, doch, xs. 6 d. 

Beader, The Temperanoe. By Rev. J. Dbnnis Hird. is. 6d. 

Beaden, Oassell's ** Hlgher Olass. ** (Zir/ on application, ) 
leaders, Oassell’s Beadatda Illustrated. (JMt on appUcation») 

Beaden tor Infint Schools, Oolonred. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Boaders, Ooographioal, Omssell’s New. With Numerous lüustrations in «Kh 

Boc^ {List on appEcaiion.) 

BsaderB,The Modem Oeographloal. lUustiated througbout. {Litton application,) 
Beaden, The Modem SohooL Illustrated. {Ust on application,) 

Beading and Spelling Book, Oassell’s ninstrated. xs. 

Bonnd the Empire. G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt Hon. the 
Earl of Rosebery, K.Ó. Fully Illustrated. xs. 6d. 

SeUnee Applied to Work. By J. A. Bowbr. Illustrated. za 
SMenoo of Bvery-Daj Ufa By J. A. Bowbr. Illustrated. is. 

Sonlptnro, A Primer of By £. Roscoe Mullins. Illustrated. as. 6d. 

Shado from Models, Oommon Objeots, and Casts of Ornament, How to. By 
W. E. Spabkbs. With 85 Plates by the Aothor. 3S. 

Shakapm^s Flays for School üse. Illustrated. q Books. 6d. each. 
gpauing, A Oompleto Mannal ot ^ J. D. Morell, LL.D. zs. 

TeOhnloal Bdnoator, Oassell’s New. An entirely New Cyclopsedia of Technkal 
Edncation, w;ith Coloured Plates and Engravings. Complete in Six Vols., 5S. each. 

Tedmloal Mannals, Oassell'a Illustrated througbout. z6 Vols., from as. to 45.6(L 
(List/rtt on appücntion,) 

TéOhnology, Mannals oC Edited br Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Richaeo 
WoEMBLL, D.Sc., lAA. lUustrated throaghoat. {List on applicsUum,) 

Thlngs New and Old; or, Storles from EngUsh History. By H. O. Arnold- 
FoBtraa, li.P* Fully Illustrated. Strongly bound in Cloth. Standards I. and IL, 
od. oudi; Standard 111 .. xs.; Standm IV., xs. sd. : Standards V. and VL. 
xs. 6d. «adl; Standard VIL, xs. 8d. 

Wortdof Onis,Thla ByH.O. ARNOLi>>FoRsm,M.P. FuUy lllustiated. 31.6d. 
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%ookB for ^onn0 ^tapU. 


Folkt" Half-Tearly YcAuiiie. Containing aBo of Letteipress, with 
Pictures on nearly every page, tog^er with Six Puil-page Platea priated in Coloara 
Coloured boards, 3S. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5S. 

Bo-Paep. A Book for the UtUe Ones. With Original Stories and Venes. 
lUustrated with beautiful Pictures on nearly every page, and Four FuU-page Hatas 
ih Colours. Yearly Vol. Elegant picture boards, at. 6d.; doch, 31. 6d. 

Beneath the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble lives and Brave Deeds. By 

F. J. Cross. lUustrated. Limp doth, xa ; doth boards, gilt edges, as. 

Ck>od Momlng! Ck>od Night! Moming and Evening Readings for Children, b¥ 
the Author of ** Beneath the Banner.*' FuUy lU u strated. Limp doth, is., or doth 
boards, nlt edges. as. 

Ftve Stars m a little Pool. By Edith Carkington, lUustrated. CJkêÊp 

; E/ittum, 38 6d. 

Mtarry Cttrls of Bngland. By L. T. Meade. 35. 6d. 

Beyond the Blue Mountalns. By L. T. Meade. lUustrated. 55. 

The Oostof aMlstake. BySARAnPirr. lUustrated. Nao EdUum. as. 6d. 

The Feep of Bay. CasseU's lUustrated Edition. as. 6d. 

A Book of Merry Tales. By Maogib Browne, Shsila, Isabbl Wilson, and 
C. L. Matéaux. lUustrated. 38.6d. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggib Browne, Sam Browne, and Auht 
Ethbl. lUustrated. 3S. 6d. 

A Buudle Of Talee. By Maggib Browne, Sam Browne, A Aunt Ethbl. 35. 6d 

Story Foems for Toung and Old. By E. Davenport. 3a 6d. 

Fleasant Work for Busy Pingen. By Maggib Browne. lUustrated. 

Edition, as. 6d.* 

Maglo at Home. By Prof. Hoefman. FuUy lUustrated. A Series of eaqf 
and startling Conjuring Tricks for Beginners. Cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 

Sdhoolroom and Home Theatrloals. By Arthur Wauqh. With lUustrn- 
tions by H. A J. Milbs. Nova Edition, ’ Cloth, is. 6d. 

little Mother Bunoh. By Mrs. Molbsworth. lUustrated. Nao Edition, aaód. 


Heroes of Bvery-Day Life. By Laura Lanb. With about so FüU pagn 
lllustrations. 356 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
fOiips, Sallors, and the Sea. By R. J. Cornbwall-Jones. lUustrated 
throughout, and containing a Coloured Plate of Naval Flags. Choa^ Edition, as. 6d. 
out Books for Toung People. By Popular Authots. With Four Original 
lllustrations in each. Cloth gilt, xs. 6d. each. 

The Boy Hunters of Kentuoky, By Jack lfanrtoa*a Anoluir. 

Edward S. EOls. Frank*s IjUb>Batt3aL 

Bed Eeather: a Tale of the Amerioaa Major Monlc*a MoCSoi or, **ZfOOk Tlsipw 

Frontier. By Edward S. Elite. you Leap.** 

Frlttera; or,**ll'8 a Long Lano that ham Tim Thomaon^ TUali or,**AUteao4 0oM 

_no TurniM." that Oltttora.** 

Tris^; or. **^osa who Live In Gloas l]rr8nla*a StambUng^Bloek. 

Houaes 8houldn*t throw Stonoa.** Bath*aLilte>Work)or,*MoPiaixu.aoaalBo»* 

The Two SCardoastlaa. Baga and Balnbowa. 

Seeklng a City. Unole WiUteun'U Oharga. 

Bhodate Beward. Pretty Pink'O Porpoae. 

**Ck>lden Mottoes’* Series, The. Each Book containing 908 pages, with Foor 
full'page Original lUustratiooa. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, as. aach. 


^ Oy a.** er Jeaala Heriw 
mSt" By Enrfly SearcMteUL 


**Nil Deai>erandum.’* Bythe Rev.F. Laag* **Bonoar is my Childai.** Ry Jeaaia llsrt^ 
bridge, M^. Ry 

•Bear and Forbear.** By Sarah «tt ^ 

-Foremoet If I Can.- By Helea Atterldga ci •*^ 

‘*Cro8B and Crown*’ Series. The. With Four lUustratioDS in each Book. Crown 

8vo, 356 pages, as. 6d. each. 


Alm at a 8nra Bnd.** By Earfly SearcMteUL 
He Conquan who Bndnraa.*' BytheAacher 
of - May Caaoi^lMi'B TMal.- *c 


Valourand Viotory. By Emost Poster. 
Through Trial to Trlumph; or, **Tha 
Boyal Way.** By Medeline Booav» Hunt. 
In Letters of Flama: A Story of the 
Waldensea. By C L. Matéaux. 

A Story of the Jawa. By 


By VIra aaaA Swaedi A StoKy aftlw Hngaa- 
not a, ItrThnaias ftirtea. 

AdamHapmnai^li Vow: A Valaof Klilt mb 4 
^ Oovan aat. BrAaateS. Swaa. 

No. xnL t ot^Tm Stoiy of tha Laat VaataL 
Mu^aB^ Earir Chrterten Daya. Ry Bmau 

Ft^tm'a Swavdt A Stocy af tha nagraaf 
WaUaea and Waai. RyAi^aAiM^ 
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StUctums from CasstU é Cümpanys PubUcations, 


AUmnui for OhlldrtiL Price ss. 6d. each. 


Tbe Albam for Home. Sohool, and Flay. | My Own Album of 

Sec in bold type. andillustn^ throuKbout | PiotuM Album oi AH Sorte. 


trated througbout | Pioture Album oi i 
The Chlt-Chet Album. IBusweted. 


daid. 1 Browne. 

Bobln*s Bida. By Fuinor Darenport Adeaa. 

**PMpt AXirOêd” lAhnxj, Cheap Editions, Cloth gilt, 9S. 6d. each. 


BarlM. Cheap Editicn, Illastrated. as. 6d. each. 


Wantod—* Xln«: or, How ICerla m* the 
Nureery Hhymea to Bd^ta. By Mamte 


Bamblas Bound London. By C Li. 
Metéeiuc. Olustiated. 

Around and About Old BnglaaA By C 
L. Matéeuz. llloitnted. 

Pawa aud OUnra. By one of the Authon of 
Poeins Written for a Cbild.” lUustrated. 
DoolalTe Jtrenta in Hlatory. By Thomaa 
Archer. With Oriylaal IDiatmtloiM. 

The Tme Boblnaon Omaoea. 

PeexM Abroad Ibr Polka at HomOi moe* 
trated duoayliottt. 

Tliree-and-Slxpeiiiiy Booki for Tonaff 

Cloth gilt, 3* 6d. each. 

Told Out of BdhooL By A. J. Danlda 
♦ Bed Boae and Tlgar Idly. By L. T. 
Maade. 

The Bomaaoe of iBrentioii. By Jambs 
B amlay. 

t Baahlta Plfteam. Br L. T. Mbaob 
The Ktng^ Command. A Story ibr Olrla. 

By Maggi* Symlagtoo. 

t A Sweot Girl Graduateb By L. T. Meada 


Wild AdTonturea in Wild Plaoea By De. 
Cordon Stablet. R.N. lUostratad. 

Xodem Xxplorera. By Thomas Frott. inoe* 
trated. Ntm mné BAUom, 

Barly Bxplorera. By Thomas Froet 

Home Chat with onr Tonng Polka. IDoe 
trated tbrouglMmL 

Jungle^ Peak, and Plela. llastiated 
tbroaghout. 

Paoïde. With Original IIliistimtioiiA 

t The White Xonae at Inoh Oow. By 8amh 
PItt. 

♦ PoUy. By L T. Meada 
t The Palaoe Beautlfhl. By L. T. Meada 

**Pollow my Iieader.** 

Por Portnne and Glory. 

I*oat among White 
t A World of Girla By L. T. Meada 


Books msrkftd thns f can also be had in extra cloth gilt. gilt edges, 53. each. 
BookB h7 Bdward 8. BMIb. Uhistrated. Qoth, as. 6d. each. 


The Graat Oattle Trafl. 

The Path in tha Baaiae. 
The Toung Banohera 
mm Huntera of the Osark. 
Th# Camp in the Moun- 

Nedlnthe Wooda A Tale 
ci Eerly Deys in tbe West. 


Down the MlaaieaippL 
The X«aBt War TraU. 

Med on the BiTor. A Tele 
of Indieii River Warhra 
PootT'lnta in the Poreat. 
XTp the Tapaioa 
Ned in theBloek Kouea 
A Story of Pioneer LUe la 
Kencocl^. 


The Loet TraU. 

Oamp-Pire and Wigwam. 
Löat In the Wflda 
liOat in Bamoa A Tile of 
Adtrenture in the Nevigetor 
_ Idanda 

Thd; or. ‘*Oettliig Brem* 
_ with Him. 

Bhod with Sllenea 


OBBBéll’B Ploturs Story Books. Each oontaining 60 pages. 6d. each. 

Xiittla TeUca | Dmiay*s Story Book. | Auntie** Btorlaa 

Bri^t Stara Dof a Story Book. Birdio*s Story Booi 

Nuraary Joya | A Haat of Storlaa I Xdttle Ohlmea 

PefB Pony. “ - ~ - 

Tiny Talaa 


Good Hight Storlaa ’ I 
Chata fbr Small Ohatterera | 


miistratod Books for tho Uttle Ones. Containing 
lllostrated. xa each; or doch gilt. zs. 6d. 

Bright Talaa and Pnnny | Bible Piotnres Ibr Boys 1 
Koturea | and Girls. 


Bri ^^ Tgm and Punny 

Ifarry LltUe Talaa 
Xdttla Talaa Ibr LltUe 

Lttuê^ib^le and Thatr | 
_ Pata 

Tales Told fbr Sunday. 
Bunday Storiea for Small 
Paopla 

Btorlaa and Pioturas Ibr 
Bunday. 


Pirelikht Storlaa 
Sunlignt and Shada 
Bub-a-dub Talaa 
Pine Paathen and Phif^ 
Por. 

Seramblae and S er a p a a . 
Tlttla TatUe Talaa 
Dumb Prlende. 

Zndoora and Out. 

Soms Parm Prlenda 


Auntie** Btorlaa 
Birdio*a Story Book* 

Little Ohlmea 
A Sheaf of Talaa 
Dewdrop Storlaa 

interesting Stoiles. M 

Tboflc Goldeu Ben d si 
Llttio Udfiiere mad thelr 
OhildrexL 

Oor Pratty Peta 
Oor SobooMey Houia 
Oreatuïos Tsiaa 
Cr 4 £iturc<i WhïL 
Vp and Down Oardaa 
Ah Sarta ot Adyauturea 
Oor auuday StoMea 
Oor Ifoljdex Houre. 
WendofiDg Woya 


Shilling Story BoOkA All Ulustrated. and containing Interesting Storiea. 

Sevonteen Oata The Onokoo in the Bobln*e Aunt Luoia's Look 

Bun^ and tha Boya John*# Mlataka CHast. The Xagio Xlrror. 

The Helr of Blmdnla. Diamond# in tha Baad. The Ooit of Berer 

The Xjotery at Shonollif SuriyBob. devar Prank. 

_ SohooL The Hlitory of Ptoo LltUe ^ong the Bedak 

Glaimed at Last, and Boy*a Pltohera ^e Perryman of 

_ Baward. nia Gianfo Gradla Hairry XaxwaU. 

Thoms and Tanglaa. Shag and DolL A Baniehed Xonai 


i^t Luoia's Looket 
^e Xagio Xlrror. 

^e Ooit of BerangOb 
devar Prank. 

^ong the Bedakina 
^e Perryman of BrlIL 
Harry XaxwaU. 

A Banished 
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Selections from CasstB A Compotes PUblications, 


Blglitaeiipeiiiiy Story Bo61dl AU lUnstiated throoghocu. 


Wae WUlie WlnlKle. 

Upa ttnd Downs of s Don- 
Cej*B IAÏb. 

Tbreo Wee Ulster Tjessfes, 
Up Xrfulder* 

Dtok'sHero; Arother Storles. 
The Ohlp Bq7. 


Bsggles, 

mpero.. 

Bosss fironf Tluma. 
Vslth*s Bsther. 




Jeff 


Tgyrg^lorrinirtoa.. 


Tom lCoRls*s Xrror. 

Woith more tluui oeid. 

** Throo^ Blood>-TlLroa^ 
FIre.” 

The Girt witli the Golden 


Btorles of the OldM Time. 


Ubrary of Wondm. lUustrated Gift>books for Boys. Qotb, xs. 6d. 

Wonderftü Adventiues. | Wonders qf Animai Instlnot 

Wonderfta Ssospes. _ ^ ..I wonderfül Balloon Asoents. 

Wondere of BodUy Strmsth and SkllL 


mt **WorldlnPlotar68**8«ri6S. niustrated throughout CAsapEdUion,ïs. 6d. each. 


A Bamble Bonnd Franoe. 

All the Bussias. 

CAiats about Górmaay. 

Peeps 

The Land of Fyramlds PRgyptl* 


^e Bastem Wonderland (Japan). 
Glünpses of South America. 
Bonnd ASrioa. 

SKiasfo'fsnpüai?*^ 


Tvo-SUUinc Story Booka. M lUuatiated. 


Margairet^ Bnemj. 

SioruM of the Tower. 

Kr. Barke*o Nieoes. 
ismy (}anniiivtiam*e TriaL 
The Top of the La<‘'*— 
How to B eae h it. 

Llttle Flotsam. 


Kadee and her Frlends. 
The 


Kaid Kaï^jöry. 
Foor Oms 


idre^of t^ 0>nrt. 
of the Tto- 


The Foor _ 
pertons. 

Karlon*B Two Homos. 
XdtOe Folks' Snndaj Booh. 


Two Fonrpenny Bits. 
Foor Nelly. 

Tom Herlot. 

Annt Tabitha*s Wallh. 

In Kisotaief Asein. 
Throngh Peril to Fortnnn 
Pegg7a and other Talee. 


Haif-Orown Story BoOks. 

In Qnest of GoldU or. Under 
tba Whanga Palis. 
OnBoaxd the Ermérmütm/ or» 
Kartln liei«h*s Log. 
Bsther West. 


Three 
For Qneen and Hing. 
Perils Afloat and Brlgands 
Ashorew 


Werking to Win. 

At the Sonth Polo. 
Piotures of School LUéand 
Boyhood. 


CftsaeU's Pictorlal Scrap Book. 

pages, 6d. each. 


In Twenty-fOor Books, each oontaining 3a 


Bodks for the Littto Onss. FnUy lUustrated. 

Bhymes for the Tonng Folk. Br wnBsm 
Alttngham. BesutifuUjr Dliutntsd. a. 6d. 


The__ 

Handni^ 
gatedg«s,5i> 


Book. Wlth Sereral 
itioDS. Boards, 1». 6d.: doü». 


Oassell's Bobinson Umsoe. Wlth na 
lliustrations. Qoth, 3S. 6d.: gilt edges, ei. 
The Old Fairy Tales. Oi^aal fSm- 

tratiofis. Qoin, o. 

CaaaeU's Swiss Family Bobinaon. nh» 
trated. Cloth, 31.6d.; gUt edges, ss. 


The New **Little Folks** Palnting Book. Cootalnlog naaiiy 330 Qutlino lliustrations sultable Ibr 

Colottiing. n. s 


llie World'B Workars. A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 

Anthors. With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece. zs. each. 

Dr. (Hithrie. Father Kathew, Blihn Bnn- 
ritt. Joaeph Liveaey. 

8ir Henry Havelook and Oolin Oampbell 
Lord Olyde. 

Abraham Linooln. 


John Cassell. By G. Holden nke. 

Oharlea Hadden Spnrgeon. Bj G. Holdan 
PUce. 

Dr. Amold of Bngby. By Rosa E. Satfa 
The Xarl of Shafteebtixx * 

Barah Bobinaon, Agnea weston, and KXe. 
Keredith. 

Thomaa A. Edison and Bamnel F. B, Ktnse. 
Kra. Somervllle and Kary Oari>enten 
General Gordon. 

Oharlea Diokexui. 

Florence Nightlng^e, Oatherine BCaroh, 
Franoee Bidley Harergal, Ksr "— 
yard(“L.N. B,-). 


Da-rid Livingstone. 

George Muller and Andrew Baad. 
Biohard Oobden. 

Benjamin Franklln. 

Turner the Artist. 

Oeonre and Bobert Stephenaon. 
Bir ntua Balt and George Koore. 
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